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Output of finished goods in the closing 
months of 1950 was substantially above 
a year earlier with large advances 
in durables...... 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM A YEAR AGO 
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TELEVISION SETS 


MACHINE TOOLS 


RADIOS 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


WASHING MACHINES 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


FREIGHT CARS 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


TRACTORS, WHEEL-TYPE 
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and smaller changes, generally, 
in nondurables. 
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SUITS, MEN’S 

RUBBER TIRES 
DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
MOTOR FUEL 

HOSIERY, ALL TYPES 
SHOES 

FOODS, MANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


DRESSES a 
L N oe ! 


NOTE.~ PERCENTAGE CHANGE IS BASED UPON LATEST AVAILABLE MONTHLY DATA. 
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As the defense program gained momentum, assuming a 
more dominant role in economic affairs, business activity 
yushed upward in December to a peak rate for the year. 

he rising trend of prices continues. Imbalance between 
demand and supply in the market focused increasing atten- 
tion upon economic stabilization, a central problem treated 
in the President’s economic message, and further high- 
lighted by the large increase in Government expenditures for 
military programs set forth in the Budget Message to 


By the Office of Business Economics 


Congress. 
With the declaration of a national emergency, govern- 
mental action was directed along two main lines. e first 


of these—concerned with stepping up defense mobilization— 
included $20 billion in new defense appropriations, an 
increase in the rate of expansion of the Armed Forces for the 
early months of 1951, and further actions to channel scarce 
materials into munitions production. 

The second line of action was aimed at stabilization of the 
civilian economy. An interim increase in taxes to meet 
rising expenditures was enacted, and work on a more exten- 
sive tax program was initiated. A voluntary price order 
was announced requesting that increases after December 1 
be made only in accordance with pricing standards related 
to profits or markups in the period 1946-49. In addition, 
a mandatory price and wage stabilization order was issued 
for the automobile industry. On the monetary front, higher 
bank reserve requirements were announced to become effec- 
tive in January and February. 

The intensified defense effort is affecting business programs 
to a greater extent, with the placing of large defense orders 
with the mass-production industries and the extension of 
cutbacks in the use of critical materials. As indicated in 
the chart on this page, actual operating schedules of industry 
were generally maintained at high rates in the closing months 
of the past year, but the increased restrictions will become 


gradually effective. 
Price rise broadened as demand expands 


The control measures so far have been limited in scope 
and, with expanding demand and rising costs, commodity 
»rices have continued to rise. The advance during Decem- 
- was the broadest since the invasion of South Korea in 
June. All major wholesale price groups joined in the rise, 
which was substantial from the raw material to the finished 
product stage. The average increase for all groups during 
the 4 weeks ending January 2 was 2.3 percent. In the case 
of foods—the only area for which December retail quotations 
are available—the advances were substantial at the retail 
level as well. 

The most dynamic demand sectors in the final quarter of 
1950 were Government defense spending and business invest- 
ment. Although defense expenditures are still far below the 

1 
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rate projected for 1951, the closing quarter of 1950 witnessed 
a substantial rise in Government expenditures. On the basis 
of preliminary estimates, the fourth quarter defense spending 
was about $5 billion higher, at an annual rate, than in the 
third quarter. Thus, to the previous indirect impetus of the 
Government’s defense programs to private spending was 
added the initial direct effect of significantly rising Govern- 
ment purchasing. 

Both fixed capital and inventory investment by business 
expanded in the fourth quarter. Although final estimates 
are not yet available, reports from nonagricultural business 
in the joint quarterly survey of the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
indicated planned investment in plant and equipment at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $20 billion in the fourth 
quarter—about 10 percent higher than in the preceding 
quarter. In addition, a large expansion in capital expendi- 
tures has been programmed for 1951, as discussed on page 4. 

The book value of business inventories rose $3.6 billion, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, in the first 2 months of the 
fourth quarter, reaching $60 billion at the end of November. 
Over half of this increase represented larger physical stocks 
with price advances accounting for the remainder. Inven- 
tory expansion has been substantial since September, 
following a period of decline in stocks during the summer of 
1950. 


Consumer demand continues strong 


Consumer purchasing continued at a high rate in the 
fourth quarter, although somewhat below the abnormal 
buying surge which occurred soon after the Korean invasion. 
To some extent this change is attributable to governmental 
regulation of consumer credit terms, but a similar shift is 
also apparent in lines unaffected by Regulation W. Never- 
theless, retail trade has held well above a year earlier, with 
the physical volume exceeding a year ago and dollar totals 
reflecting price advances as well. Department store sales in 
December were about 10 percent above a year earlier and 
correspondingly higher than in November on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. During the month there was a considerable 
pickup in sales of durable goods. 

The strength of demand reflects the continuation of the 
basic income and production trends of recent months. Em- 
ployment has been maintained at peak rates, while all the 
principal types of income have been increasing. Rising prices 
at all levels of production and distribution and rising wages 
have had interacting influences. Manufacturers’ shipments 
have been running about one-third higher than a year ago, 
but have failed to keep pace with new orders, and backlogs 
have risen further. 

Personal incomes in the aggregate have moved above $230 
billion in the final quarter of the year, or 12 percent higher 
than a year ago. he total income for 1950 topped $220 
billion, compared with $206 billion in 1949. 


Output generally maintained at high volume 


Industrial output held generally steady through the fourth 

uarter at the high rate attained in the autumn months. 
Plexibility in the use of materials and generally adequate 
stocks have limited the impact of growing restrictions on the 
use of scarce materials in civilian production. More severe 
limitations, however, are applicable in the first quarter of 
1951. The longer-term prospects for total industrial output 
are enhanced by the stepped-up rate of expansion in capacity 
of basic industries. 

For 1950 as a whole, total industrial production was the 
highest for any peacetime year, rising close to 15 percent 
over 1949, according to the Federal Reserve index. For 
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most industries, production averaged substantially higher 
than in 1949 and in many cases new peak rates of output 
were established. Especially significant in this rise in indus- 
trial output were the performances of the steel and automo- 
bile industries—about 97,000,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings were turned out by the Nation’s steel mills and 
8 million passenger cars and trucks rolled off United States 
assembly lines in 1950. 


Finished goods output at high rate 


While markets have been favorable for all types of goods, 
the differential impact upon production of finished goods of 
rising incomes and anticipatory buying has been large, a 
fact made clear by the chart on page 1. Consumer buying 
has favored the durable goods, and indicative of the great 
expansion in industrial facilities is the 60 percent increase in 
machine tool shipments, an increase which has not kept 
pace with the rush of new business. 

For the most part, the volume of October 
November 1950 was substantially monthly 
average for either 1948 or 1949. In the hard goods lines, 
volume increases of well over one-fourth were achieved for 
8 of the 10 products included in the chart, with the tele. 
vision industry, with its market gradually being extended, 
showing the largest gain. 

Automobile output registered a gain of nearly one-third, 
and this represented a very pervasive influence because of 
the importance of this industry. Producers of vacuum 
cleaners and tractors scored only moderate increases; in 
the latter instance, volume in November was somewhat 
curtailed because of a work stoppage in an important pro- 
ducing plant. 

In the soft goods lines lesser increases were the rule, the 
expansion generally being below 10 percent. Rubber tire 
output was up a fourth, reflecting a higher rate of replacement 


demand and of new car sales. 


output in 
above the 


Controls broadened and strengthened 


The impact of the rearmament program will now begin 
to be felt in the metal-working industries as many of the 
NPA allocation and limitation orders which were issued in the 
two previous months went into effect for the first time on 
January 1,1951. Furthermore, the declaration of a national 
emergency by the President on December 16, 1950, was 
followed by new and more drastic Government action bearing 
on defense programs. In addition to extending controls to 
new products, the NPA issued supplements to previous 
directives designed to broaden and strengthen the controls 
over many essential materials. 

Under the more important supplemental 
General Services Administration was directed to 
immediately complete control over the buying and selling of 
natural rubber imported into the United States, thus making 
this commodity, natural and synthetic, the first material to 
come under virtual Government control; cobalt, an impor- 
tant industrial metal, was placed under complete allocation 
effective February 1, 1951; the use of copper was banned or 
sharply restricted in more than 300 products after March 1, 
1951; and hoarding of all the principal strategic metals and 
minerals was prohibited. 

Governmental planning for the purpose of expediting the 
military program is proceeding with extensive consultations 
involving affected groups. This is providing a workable 
approach to the ways and means of meeting the require- 
ments of the defense program, and also a better under- 
standing of the business problems which are developing. 
Such cooperative effort is essential to the attainment of a 
quick and smooth transition to a defense economy. 


orders, the 
assume 
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Agricultural Prices and Income 


PRICES received by farmers advanced an average of 
2 percent per month during 1950 following the decline which 
began in 1948 and persisted throughout 1949. This reversal 
in prices has been accompanied by a similar shift in farm 
income. The rise in income has not quite kept pace with 
prices, however, because of some reduction in crop mar- 
ketings. Cash receipts from farm marketings in 1950 were 
about equal to the $30.5 billion in 1949. They were lower 
during the first half of 1950 than in the corresponding period 
of 1949, but advanced above the year ago rate in the latter 
part of the year as the rise in farm prices was extended. 

As attention is focused upon price changes and con- 
sideration is being given to appropriate measures to halt the 
general inflationary advance, farm prices are of special 
interest because of their direct influence on consumers’ 
prices of food and apparel. The Defense Production Act 
provides that ceiling prices on agricultural commodities may 
not be established at less than either the parity price for 
such products or the highest price received by producers 
during the period May 24 to June 24, 1950, with appropriate 
adjustment for grade, location, or seasonal movement in each 
case. With only an occasional exception, however, farm 
prices are now higher than in June. 

During the year 1950 farm prices advanced appreciably 
more than industrial prices as a group—rising about 20 per- 
cent as compared to a 13 percent increase in the nonfarm 
sector, according to the BLS wholesale indexes. In the 1949 
recession farm prices dropped more than other prices. 

The principal difference in price movements occurred in the 
first half of the year when industrial prices were nearly stable 
whereas farm prices rose 7 percent. In the latter half of the 
year, the average increase in each of the groups was about the 
same—around 12 percent. 

Prices paid by farmers rose less rapidly than prices received 
during 1950, bringing the ratio of prices received to prices 
paid to the highest point in more than 2 years. Nevertheless, 
it is significant that the index of prices paid by farmers rose 
8 percent during 1950. This advance is larger than the 
increase in the Consumers’ Price Index in the same period, 
reflecting the more sensitive character of the prices paid index. 

Furthermore, of the more important agricultural commodi- 
ties fewer were above parity than were below in December of 
1950. Of those above parity, several were substantially above, 
as shown in chart 2. In addition to the nonfood crops, cotton 
and wool, the above-parity group includes such important 
foods as beef, veal, and lamb. These foods together with some 
minor products accounted for only about one-fifth of the food 
component of the Consumers’ Price Index. 

In contrast, foods derived from farm commodities repre- 
senting about 60 percent of the food component of consumers’ 
prices were below parity in December, and in most cases 
they were substantially below. 

Hogs, from which nearly 10 percent of the food weight in 
the C. P. L. is derived, are about at parity on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. At the seasonal low point in mid-December 
hog prices were 11 percent below parity, but they advanced 
moderately during the latter part of December and the first 
week in January. 

In addition to the two major restrictions mentioned above, 
there are a number of other provisions affecting ceilings 
which may be set on farm commodities, or products derived 
from the farm. These affect particularly fluid milk where 
ceilings computations involve various demand and supply 
considerations. Prices of fluid milk in areas where market- 
ing agreements are already in effect will continue to be regu- 
lated by the Marketing Act of 1937 as amended. 

About 10 percent of the food component of the C. P. I. 


represents products not derived from United States farms— 
fish, coffee, and bananas—for which no parities are computed. 


Important parity revisions 

The parity provision in the price ceiling legislation appears 
to be similar to that prevailing during most of World War IT. 
There are important differences, however, stemming from 
changes in parity calculations. Among these changes, farm 


Chart 2.—Prices Received by Farmers: Percentage Devi- 
ation from Parity, December 1950 
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1 Based upon seasonally adjusted prices received by farmers. 

Source of data: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
wage rates were included, as provided by law. This raised 
the general parity index. In addition, there are changes in 
the relationships among parity prices of the various com- 
modities. Parity prices were increased for a few important 
commodities whose prices are now below parity. These 
include hogs, milk, and butter. At the same time, limited 
reductions were made in effective parity prices for other 
products—eggs, citrus fruits, and some of the grains. 

If the assumption is made that all farm prices above parity 
were to remain unchanged, and those below were to rise to 
parity, the effect of this would be an increase of from 5 to 
10 percent in the index of prices received. Such an increase 
would in turn bring some further advance in the parity index. 
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Business Capital Expenditures Programs in 1951 


BusINESSMEN anticipate spending $21.9 billion for new 
plant and equipment during 1951, according to reports 
received in early December in the joint survey “of the Office 
of Business Economics and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission.’ This is about 21 percent above actual outlays 
in 1950 and one-seventh more than in the peak year 1948. 
This planned expansion in fixed investment is evident in 
each size category of companies and in every major industry 


up. 

Although the extent to which allowance was made in the 
1951 anticipations for possible shortages on the supply side 
cannot be determined from the survey, it appears likely 
that many businessmen made inadequate allowance relative 
to the probable supply situation. It may be noted that in 
recent months there have been sharp increases in the ratio 
of unfilled orders to sales among capital-goods producers. 
Thus, there is some question as to the ability of businessmen 
to realize their scheduled capital investment programs for 
1951—at least in physical volume terms. 


Investment programs 


With a tendency for companies to project their capital 
goods expenditures in physical volume terms at pre willing 
prices and since capital goods costs currently are about 5 
percent above those pre vailing during 1950, it would appear 
that the physical volume of outlays in 1951 is currently an- 
ticipated at about one-sixth above the actual rate in 1950 

Taewve than 5 percent over the rate at the end of 1950. 

Judging by the anticipations reported for the last quarter 
of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951 (in a survey run | 
month earlier), the current programs indicate a slowly in- 
creasing growth in the rate of demand for new plant and 
equipment throughout calendar 1951. However, it should 
be noted that there is a tendency toward lesser completeness 
of future programs as compared to near-term budgets * 
so that the expansion in demand in the latter part of this 
year may even be somewhat greater than indicated. 


Industrial trends 


The 1951 capital outlays of each major industry group are 
scheduled at rates higher than those prevailing in any quar- 
ter of 1950—and at new highs in manufacturing, mining, 
railroads and electric and gas utilities. (See chart 3 and 


) 


table 1.) Relative to last year, 1951 programs are 33 and 
Table 1.—Business Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment, 
1945-51 ! 


[Millions of dollars] 














| 


Industry | 1945 | 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 19502 | 19513 

Ali industries______...........- 6,630 | 12,040 | 16,180 | 19,230 | 18,120 | 18,130 | 21, 880 

Manufacturing.............-.- 3, 210 5,910 | 7,460] 8,340] 7,250! 7,950 10. 570 

. - = RR | 440 560 690 800 740 690 820 

Railroads ___.___- tate 550 570 910 1, 320 1, 350 1, 140 1, 360 

Other transportation... __ 320 660 800 700 520 420 620 

Electric and gas utilities 630 | 1,040| 1,900| 2,680/| 3,140! 3,220 3, 440 
Commercial and _  miscel- | 

SE “7 1,480 | 3,300| 4,430] 5,390/ 5,120/ 4,700 5 O70 





1 Data exclude expenditures of agricultural business and outlays charged to current account 


1 Includes actual outlays in the first 3 quarters and anticipated outlays in the fourth quarter 
3 Anticipated expenditures for 1951 were reported by business in early December 
4 Data include trade, service, communications, construction, and finance. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


1 This suavey is in addition to the information on annual investment intentions and sale 
jons by business collected in the early part of each year. The results of the latter 
will be presented in the April SuRVEY OF CURRENT BUSINEss. 

ark is is more fully discussed in the article ‘Business Investment Programs and Their 

tion,”” SURVEY OF CURRENT Business, December 1950. 





44 percent higher in manufacturing and nonrail transport, 
up 19 percent each in rails and mining, and 7 and 8 percent 
in the utilities and miscellaneous group. 


Chart 3.—Business Expenditures for New Plant and 
Equipment ' 
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Within manufacturing, 1950 expenditures for new plant 
and equipment are expected to be about doubled during 
1951 in the nonferrous metals, steel, and nonautomotive 
transportation equipment industries. Other very strong 
areas of demand are chemicals, automobiles, and both elec- 
trical and nonelectrical machinery. The only significant 
decline from last year’s level was anticipated by the furniture 
industry. Generally, the largest increases occur in defense 
and defense-related industries while smaller changes or de- 
creases are found in those industries where Government 
policies will be directed toward curtailing investment. 
Although, as noted above, all size groups were contributing 
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to the expansion in capital goods investment, there was a 
clear tendency for the rate of increase to vary directly with 
the size of firm. 

Both electric and gas utility companies are scheduling 
peak capital goods outlays in 1951 with special emphasis on 
generating equipment, transmission lines, and gas pipelines. 
[The major items of increasing demand by the railroads are 
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freight cars and locomotives. All types of nonrail transport 
anticipated higher capital outlays during 1951—with par- 
ticularly large increases expected by the airlines and local 
transit companies. Within mining, too, all segments were 
planning larger capital outlays while retail trade was the 
main area of strength in the commercial and miscellaneous 


group. 





National Income and Corporate Profits in the Third Quarter of 1950 


NATIONAL income in the third quarter of 1950 was 
at the seasonally adjusted annual rate of $244 billion, or 
7 percent higher than the $229 billion rate in the second 
quarter. The third quarter figure surpassed the previous 
record of $231 billion reached in the fourth quarter of 1948. 

Most of the income shares rose appreciably from the 
second to the third quarter. The corporate profits com- 
ponent of national income—computed by adding to profits 
before taxes the “inventory valuation adjustment” (described 
in order to secure a measure of earnings from current 
production—accounted for about one-fourth of the $15 billion 
increase at annual rates in national income. This was a 
somewhat larger proportion than the one-sixth share of 
national income represented by corporate profits in the 
second quarter. The increase in employees’ compensation 
accounted for about half of the total increase. 

The derivation of national income for the third quarter of 
1950 is made possible by the availability of corporate profits 


estimates.’ 


below 


Corporate profits at new high 


Corporate profits continued to advance in the third quarter 
of 1950. Total profits before taxes amounted to $11% 
billion, 25 percent above the $9.3 billion earned in the pre- 
ceding quarter, according to preliminary estimates of the 
Office of Business Economics. 

After seasonal adjustment also, the increase was about one- 
fourth. In terms of seasonally adjusted annual rates, cor- 
porate profits were $46 billion in the third quarter, as com- 
pared with $37 billion in the preceding quarter. Like the 
national income total, profits likewise represented a new high 
dollar total. 

The third quarter advance followed an expansion of similar 
proportion in the second quarter. In the first quarter there 
had been a moderate increase over the reduced profit level of 
1949. In the 1949 business downturn and subsequent up- 
surge of activity in 1950, the relative changes in corporate 
profits—as is usual in business fluctuations—were larger than 
those in total national income and total national product. 

In the third quarter—as had been true in the second— 
the profit rise was associated with a substantially smaller 
rate of increase in sales. On a before-tax basis, the esti- 
mated profit-sales ratio rose from 9 to 9.8 percent. 


Inventory profits higher 


A large part of the increases in profits and profit margins 
in the third quarter stemmed from the prevailing methods 
used by corporations in accounting for inventories as an 
element of cost of goods sold. The predominant corporate 
practice is to charge inventories to cost of sales in terms of 
prior-period prices, rather than current replacement prices. 
This practice has the effect of including in the reported 
“book” profit figures inventory profits or losses—the differ- 


! Data on other components of national income were presented in the November SURVEY 
OF CURRENT BUSINESS lhird-quarter estimates of national income by distributive shares, 
at season” ud ted annual rates, may be found on page S-1 of this issue. 


ence between the ‘“book’’ (prior-period) cost of inventories 
used up in production and their current replacement value. 
Inventory profits were much smaller in the second quarter 
than in the third, reflecting the sharper increase of inventory- 
cost prices in the later period. 

When inventory profits are eliminated—by adding to the 
reported book profits figures the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment—the rise in corporate earnings from the second to 
third quarter was much more moderate. Profits on this 
basis increased 10 percent—from $35.0 billion in the second 
quarter to $38.5 billion in the third, at seasonally adjusted 
annual rates. 


Profits after taxes 


Corporate profits after taxes in the third quarter of last 
year were $6.4 billion, as compared with $5.2 billion in the 
second quarter and $4.0 billion in the first. These esti- 
mates, which reflect a combined Federal and State corporate 
profits tax rate of 45 percent, allow for the increase in tax 
rates applicable against 1950 corporation incomes under 
recent legislation. For lack of adequate data, the estimates 
of the increases in 1950 taxes under this legislation are 


Table 2.—Corporate Profits Before and After Taxes, First 3 Quarters 
of 1950! 


[Millions of dollars] 
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Profits before taxes 




















Industry group 
First Second | Third First Second | Third 

quarter | quarter | quarter || quarter | quarter | quarter 

All industries, total ? 7,334) 9, 300 | 11, 449 4,024) 5,205 6, 374 

Mining. eal 216 310 | 411 161 219 207 

Manufacturing ‘ 4,029; 65,214 6, 693 2, 220 2. 958 3, 749 

er industries ! 2,112; 2,972); 3,576 || 1,000 1, 603 1, 804 

Nondurable-goods industries ¢ 1, 917 2,242; 3,117}; 1,130 1, 355 1, 855 

Transportation 208 413 | 655 101 219 1 

Communication and public 558 545 528 1] 7 Pat 24 
utilities : | 

All other industries * : 2. 323 2, 818 3, 162 } 1, 235 1, 515 1, 703 








1 Comparable quarterly data for 1948 were published in the October SURVEY OF CURRENT 
BusINness, p.6. Annual corporate profits estimates by major industrial groups for the years 
1942 through 1949 were published in the Survey for July 1950, pp. 17, 18, 23. For similar 
data for the years 1929 through 1941, consult the National Income Supplement to the Sur- 
veY for July 1947, pp. 30-32, 41. Concepts and methodology have been described in 
Trend of Corporate Profits, 192045, in the April 1946 SURVEY, pp. 11-12. The princi 
change made since that statement was prepared has been to adjust for tax credits aris 
from the carry-back of unused excess-profits tax credits and net operating losses; that is, 
these tax credits were added back to profits after taxes in those years to which the tax 
credits were carried back. 

? Total profits for all industries include the adjustment for the net flow from abroad of 
dividends and branch profits 

* Consist of lumber and timber, furniture, stone-clay-glass, iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, machinery (except electrical), electrical machinery, transportation equipment (ex- 
cept automobiles), automobiles, and miscellaneous. 

‘ Consist of food, tobacco, textiles, apparel, paper, printing and publishing, chemicals, 
petroleum, rubber, and leather. 

’ Consist of agriculture, furestry, and fisheries; contract construction; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; services; and the international balance adjustment. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


approximations, particularly with respect to the newly 
enacted excess profits tax. 
The subsequent discussion will be in terms of profits on a 


before-tax basis. 
(Continued on p. 19) 











By George Jaszi and John W. Kendricky 


Estimates of Gross National Product 
in Constant Dollars, 1929-49 


Tus report presents annual estimates of the gross 
national product in constant (1939) dollars for the period 
1929-49. They are intended to fill a large gap in the 
existing body of official national income statistics. 

These new estimates are the results of an Office of Business 
Economics study in which constant-dollar gross national 
product totals are being built up through price deflation of 
the detailed components of the published current dollar 
series. To obtain the estimates presented here, the com- 
pleted portions of this study were drawn together and short- 
cut estimating procedures were adopted for segments on 
which work is still in progress. 


Need for constant-dollar gross national product 


The national income and product estimates hitherto 
published by the Office of Business Economics have been 
exclusively in terms of current dollars. In times of changing 
prices, however, many uses of the statistics require the 
separation of the price and volume factors underlying the 
current dollar estimates. For some purposes, the current 
dollar data cease to be relevant, as in studies of real output 
and of productivity. For others, they need to be supple- 
mented by constant dollar data, as in analyses of inflationary 
processes. In the current economic situation, in which 
questions relating both to the production potential and to 
inflation loom large, constant dollar data are of unusual 
relevance and value. 

This consideration, together with the fact that the basic 
deflation study was sufficiently advanced to permit the de- 
rivation of reasonably reliable estimates, underlay the deci- 
sion to publish the summary totals contained in this report 
The final estimates of gross national product in constant 
dollars will include additional statistical detail and will be 
accompanied by a full explanation of their conceptual and 
statistical bases. The present report is limited mainly to a 
discussion of the considerations that are most essential to 
the use of the interim data. 

These data have the same scope as the current-dollar 
gross national product. (See National Income Supplement 
to July 1947 Survey or Current Business and July 1950 
Survey.) This is a measure of the market value of the 
Nation’s economic output of goods and services. It covers 
not only production of the domestic business system but 
also includes allowances for economic services performed 
in the household sector and by nonprofit institutions, for 
the services provided by government, and for production 
available to the Nation by virtue of its net ownership of 
claims on foreign countries. 

National product is termed “‘gross’’ in that no deduction 
is made for business and institutional consumption of durable 
capital goods. All other business products, such as raw 
materials, used up by business in the course of production 
are, however, excluded; and in this principal respect the 





Noreg.—Mr. Jaszi, Associate Chief of the National Income Division, was responsible for 
mal Economics Division 


the preparation of these estimates, with Mr. Kendrick of the Nati 

as his principal assistant. Major contributions to the deflation project were made by Edward 
O. Bassett, Carolyn G. Bernhard, Morris Cohen, Joseph B. Epstein, and Millard L. Gallop 
Acknowledgment of their specific contributions and of the work of other staff members will be 
made when the final results of the study are published. 
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measurement of national production is net in that it excludes 
intermediate products and covers final output only 


Changes in the Volume of National Output, 
1929-50 


In the following section, the main statistical results of the 
present study are summarized. The remainder of the report 
is devoted to a discussion of some of the technical aspects of 
the constant dollar measure of national! output, 


Cyclical and long-run movements in output. 


The accompany ing chart compares the movements of the 
constant-dollar and current-dollar cross national product 
series over the 1929-50 period. Both series drop from the 
cyclical high of 1929 to 1933, the low of the great depression 
There follows a period of recovery, interrupted in 1938S. The 
upward movements accelerate in 1940 and 1941, the vears of 


mobilization prior to World War I] 


Increasing economic 






















Chart 1.—Gross National Product in Current and 
Constant Dollars 
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Both measures register further advances during the war and 
a decline in reconversion year 1946. For both, 1950 is the 
postwar high. 

However, the movement of the constant 
differs in two major respects from that of the current dollar 
series. First, the cyclical swing of the constant dollar total 
is narrower, since over the course of the business cycle prices 
and volumes tend to move together. This is seen clearly 
for the 1929-33 period, when national production dropped 
thirty percent in real volume, as compared with a shrinkage 
of almost one-half in its current monetary value. 


dollar series 
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The second difference is that the constant dollar measure 
of gross national product shows a lesser long-term increase 
than the current dollar measure—a reflection chiefly of the 
price inflation associated with World War II and its after- 
math. Over the two decades from 1929 to 1950 national 
production increased three-fourths in real terms, but one 
and two-thirds in current dollar value. 

A simple and meaningful measure of the long-term rate of 
erowth in national production, utilizing the span of vears 
covered by the new data, is provided by the average annual 
percentage rate of growth based on the change from 1929 
to 1950, both peacetime years of close-to-full utilization of 
produtive resources. On the basis of this calculation, the 
average annual rate of increase in the real volume of national 
production is about 2% percent. 


Trends in productivity 


A few broad comparisons of production and labor input 
may also be given. They will be made in terms of private- 
industry gross product, since the contribution of Govern- 
ment to national output is the major instance in which output 
was taken to move with man-hours or employment, with no 
allowance for changes in productivity. 

The increase in real gross private product from 1929 to 


1950 was over 75 percent. During this period, the number 
of persons engaged in production—full-time equivalent 
employees plus active proprietors—increased by 24 percent. 
\n average annual rate of growth in real private product per 


person engaged of about 1‘) percent is implied. This is very 
similar to the annual rates of increase from 1929 to 1941 and 
to 1949, two other peacetime years of high level activity. 

(Yn a man-hour basis, the rate of increase is greater, 
because average hours worked per week in the private 
economy have decreased by about 10 percent since 1929. 
\ecordingly, the average annual rate of increase in real 
private product per man-hour since 1929 has been somewhat 
In excess of 2 percent. 

lt is important to realize that productivity increases com- 
puted in this fashion are attributable not only to labor, but 
reflect the working of all factors that influence productivity 
for instance, technological progress, increased amounts of 
capital equipment, and better organization and management. 
In addition, they register not only changes in gross product 
that is, output less purchases of raw materials and other 
intermediate products) per unit of labor input within indi- 
vidual industries, but also shifts of workers among industries 
in Which the gross product per unit of labor input differs. 

A striking example of such a shift is the continual decline 
in the proportion of the labor force engaged in farming. 
Since real product per man-hour is two-thirds less in farming 
than in the private nonfarm sector, this shift would in itself 
have caused an appreciable increase—approximately one- 
half of a percentage point-——in the average annual rate of 
growth in real private product per man-hour, even had there 
been no improvement in productivity in the two sectors 
separately. 

In interpreting the foregoing quantitative conclusions ree 
lating to cyclical change and long-term growth in real output 
and productivity, two considerations are pertinent. The 
constant dollar estimates presented here may somewhat over- 
state cyclical fluctuations, mainly because the price indexes 
which are used in deflating the current-dollar gross national 
product cannot take full account of discounts, special sales, 
and premiums reflected in actual prices charged in market 
transactions. With reference to the long-term rates of 
crowth, it should be kept in mind that price indexes, and 
hence the constant-dollar gross national product, can take 
only partial account of quality improvement and the intro- 
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duction of superior products—factors that are important in 
a progressive economy. 


War and postwar movements 


In the period covered by the new estimates, the war and 
post-war movements in the volume of real output are the 
most difficult to interpret because of the sharp changes that 
occurred in the pattern of production and in the level of 
prices. 

It appears that, owing to limitations of the estimates, the 
war-time increase in national output is somewhat overstated, 
and that the rate of increase in the immediately following 
years of postwar recovery is too low. However, there is no 
reason to think that comparisons of recent postwar with pre- 
war years are affected. These conclusions stem from the 
consideration of two factors. 

In the first place, it is probable that the available price 
information used to correct the current dollar estimates for 
price change somewhat understates the effective price increase 
that occurred during the war, and that it somewhat over- 
states the increase that occurred immediately after the 
abolition of price controls and also in the later stages of the 
postwar inflation. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that shifts of employ- 
ment towards lines of production in which gross product per 
unit of labor input is higher or lower are reflected as increases 
or decreases in constant-dollar gross national product. In 
ordinary market condi \'s this measurement of the volume 
of production is satis{: (ory for most purposes. For the 
war, however, the results are subject to some qualification. 


Wartime changes in production 

Basically, the large increase in national product during 
World War II was due to an extraordinary expansion in the 
labor forces and employment, longer hours of work, an in- 
creased volume of capital equipment, large-scale operations 
and technological progress in war production, and to a better 
utilization of labor and productive capacity in many civilian 
industries. Similarly, the reconversion contraction reflected 
a reversal of these forces. However, the two factors noted 
above—inadequacies relating to the measurement of prices 
and output shifts—also affected the movement of the con- 
stant dollar series over this period. 

During the war discounts and special sales were eliminated 
on a large scale, the quality of commodities tended to de- 
teriorate, and services rendered in connection with their sale 
as well as separately were often impaired. In calculating the 
effective price increases that occurred during the war, account 
was taken of some of these factors. However, to the extent 
that complete allowance could not be made, the constant 
dollar volume of production is overstated. 

Shifts of employment toward lines of production in which 
gross product per unit of labor input was relatively high 
occurred on a large scale during World War II. Within 
the consumer field, there were shifts toward higher price 
lines, as distinct from straight price increases. For the 
economy as a whole, the shift toward munitions production 
probably had a similar effect. What in terms of employment 
appeared to be a change-over in production was reflected as 
an increase in total output as measured by constant-dollar 
gross national product. Opposite shifts occurred after the 
war and tended to hold down the increase in the constant 
dollar measure, particularly in the initial period of readjust- 
ment. 

In view of the peculiar circumstances in which some of 
these shifts occurred, it may be questioned whether they 
should be reflected fully as changes in the volume of output. 
For instance, while to some extent shifts toward higher price 
lines of consumers goods were the normal response of con- 
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sumers to a higher level of income, they were also forced 
upon them by the disappearance of cheaper price lines. 
Saviors, while price differentials usually tend to reflect 
corresponding cost differentials, this ceased to be true in 
some instances during the war. It can be argued that in 
cases such as these, shifts toward higher price lines should 
not be shown as increases in output. In any event, the 
special conditions under which they occurred should be 
kept in mind in interpreting the statistic alresults. Similarly, 
if the shift to war output resulted in an increase in constant- 
dollar gross national product because the rates of remunera- 
tion of the factors of production in war output were higher 
than in nonwar output, the statistical results may have to 
be qualified to the extent that these differentials were the 
temporary results of disturbed war conditions. 


Postwar increase in output 


As can be seen from the chart, 
national product was virtually unchanged from 1946 to 
1947; 1948 is the first postwar year that shows an increase. 
The major explanation of this late timing in the recovery of 
postwar production is the continued contraction of govern- 
ment employment in 1947. Gross private product shows an 
increase from 1946 to 1947. (See table 1.) However, there 
is some reason to believe that the true increase was some- 
what larger than the one shown. 

The abolition of price controls in the latter half of 1946 
resulted in increases in published price quotations in many 
instances in which only a shift from covert to overt price 
increases occurred. If allowance could be made for this 
factor, a larger increase in output from 1946 to 1947 would 
be shown. Additional factors, not confined to the 1946-47 
change, which understate the rise in the output measure over 
the early postwar period arise from the fact that it is not 
possible to account fully for the re-emergence of discounts 
and special sales and of gradual improvement in the quality 
of goods and services. 


gross 


constant-dollar 


Statistical Sources and Methods 


Output valued at market prices of 1939 


To derive the measure of real output presented in this 
report, output was expressed at constant market prices. 
The alternative of valuing output at constant factor prices 
(i. e., at market prices less indirect business taxes plus 
subsidies) was not used. Regarding the practical reasons 
for this choice, it should be noted that the quantitative 
difference between the two measures of output would be 
negligible, since indirect business taxes and subsidies are not 
important in the United States price structure. The market 
price concept was adopted because it afforded a simpler and 
more accurate basis of statistical measurement, particularly 
in view of the degree of detail in which the results were 
desired. Available information refers to market prices of 
goods and services, and the detailed allocation of indirect 
taxes and subsidies that would be necessary to arrive at 
their factor prices is a complex statistical problem that 
cannot be solved accurately. 

In the estimates presented in this report, market prices of 
1939 were used to value output. (A departure from the use 
of 1939 prices in the case of munitions purchases will be 
noted later.) However, unless the various physical quan- 
tities or their relative prices all change in the same pro- 
portion, the use of prices of different years as the constant 
price base will result in different percentage movements of 
the composite series, and no unique measure of the change 
in real output is possible. 

While theoretical considerations indicate that under these 
circumstances comprehensive output comparisons call for 
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calculations in terms of the prices of each year to which the 
comparisons refer, the vast additional labor involved in 
constructing the full array of output series did not seem 
warranted. Various tests indicated that choice of market 
prices prevailing in other years as the basis of valuation 
would not, in general, have greatly affected the relative 
movement of the series shown in the accompanying table. 

Prices of 1939 were chosen primarily because the use of the 
prices of a more recent year, for which statistical information 
is still tentative, as the basis of valuation might have neces- 
sitated frequent revisions in the entire constant dollar series. 
However, the basic data are equally well adapted for calcu- 
lating national output in terms of the prices of any other 
vear of the 1929-49 period. Publication of the full detail 
of the product breakdown of deflated gross national product 
will, in conjunction with current dollar information, provide 
the users of the data with all the information necessary for 
undertaking such calculations. 

It should be emphasized that to the extent that the rela- 
tive movements of constant-dollar gross national product 
and of its components, and the proportions of these compo- 
nents to each other, are unaffected by the choice of the 
particular set of constant prices in terms of which they are 


that choice is really a matter of indifference. 


expressed, 
The abso- 


For it is only percentage relations that matter 
lute level of the dollar magnitudes has no significance. 


General deflation procedure 


The general statistical procedure for obtaining constant- 
dollar gross national product is to divide the current dollar 
estimates, in as fine a product detail as possible, by appro- 
priate price indexes based on 1939 as 100, in order to elimi- 
nate from the current dollar estimates all price change as 
compared with 1939. 

In most cases the information on prices is available in 
greater detail than the current dollar estimates. For in- 
stance, personal consumption expenditures for shoes and 
other footwear cannot be further broken down for all years 
in the current dollar estimates; but price indexes are avail- 
able separately for an extensive list of footwearitems. Insitua- 
tions such as these, the full information on prices is util- 
ized by combining the various indexes into composites and 
by dividing the current dollar series by them. 

The weights given to the various indexes are usually 
proportionate to their relative importance in terms of 
expenditures for the products in 1939 or some other vear for 
which detailed expenditure data are available. The choice 
of 1939 in many cases is due to the fact that the availability 
of industrial censuses facilitates the estimation of detailed 
expenditure patterns for that year. 

From the standpoint of deriving data in terms of constant 
prices of 1939, this procedure of assigning fixed weights to 
the price series is not strictly appropriate. Ideally, shifting 
weights, reflecting the expenditure patterns of the years for 
which current values are to be expressed in terms of 1939 
prices, should be used. However, as has just been noted, 
this detail on current dollar expenditure patterns is lacking. 
The constant dollar estimates for the various components 
will be in error to the extent that price movements are 
disparate and current quantity expenditure patterns depart 
from the one used for weighting the individual price series. 

Conclusive tests of the magnitude of the error cannot be 
made. They would require exactly the type of information 
for lack of which the statistical procedure being judged is 
adopted. However, relevant tests indicate that the error is 
likely, in general, to be negligible. 

These tests are applied to series for which in all years the 
product detail of the current dollar estimates matches that 
of the prices indexes. Deflated estimates derived by the 
correct procedure—in which separately deflated components 
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Table 1.—Gross National Product or Expenditure at Constant Dollars, 1929-49 ! 


[Millions of 1939 dolls ars) 


January 1951 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Gross national product senee----| 85,9] 781) 723 61,9) 61,5, 67.9 
Personal consumption expenditures 62.2| 58.6 56.6 51.8 51.1 54,0 
Durable goo is 8.0 6.4 5.3 3.9 3.8 4.4) 
Nondurable goods 29.1; 27.7| 27.5) 25.2) 24.9) 27.0 
Services 25.1; 24.5) 23. 9) 22.7; 22.4) 22. 6) 
| | | | 
Gross private domestic investment 14,9) 10.1) 5.9 LI) L6) 3.5) 
New constrt tion 7.4 5.4 3.8 2.1 15 17 
Producers’ durable equipment 6.1 4.8 3. 3) 1.9 2. ( 2.7 
Change in business inventories 15} —.2) —1.1) —3.0 1.8 —.8| 
Net foreign investment a 6) 3 o2l ell on 
Government pure hases of goods and services 7.9 8.7 9.4 8.9 8.7) 10,1 
‘ederal 1.3 1.5 1.6 1.7 2.3 3.1 
State and local 6.6 7.3 7.8 7.2 6.4 7.0 
Gross private product ? 81.5 73.5) 67.7) 57.4) 56.5) 62.0 
Gross government product ! 4.4 4.6 4.7 4.6 5.0 5.9 
Detail will not cessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
1 Gross natior ‘f pt wroduct less compensation of general government employees. 
are combined without committing a weighting error—are 


compared with estimates obtained by deflating the sum of 
the components by composite price indexes based on fixed 
weights. 

Such comparisons show that differences are small even 
when the fixed weighting procedure is applied to fairly broad 
segments, and that they tend to become even smaller as the 
segment is narrowed. If this tendency carries through to the 
still narrower segments for which there is actual resort to 
price indexes with fixed weights, the resulting error must be 
unimportant. 

In the following sections the major statistical sources and 
methods used in deriving the constant dollar components of 
gross national product are outlined. 


Personal consumption 


The general procedure for deriving constant-dollar personal 
consumption expenditures for goods and services was to 
divide the current dollar estimates, in a detail sometimes finer 
than that of the published annual estimates, by price series 
that are components of the Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the series on Prices Paid by 
Farmers of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

These two sets of prices were combined to give representa- 
tion to prices paid by both urban and rural purchasers. It 
should noted, however, that this procedure by no means 
secures complete representation of all major purchaser 
groups. For instance, the prices reflected in the BLS con- 
sumer price index are those paid by moderate income families 
in large cities. Prices paid by other urban groups—families 
living in small cities and in towns, and families in low and in 
high income brackets, for instance—are not included. 

Any differences in movement between these prices and 
those covered by the indexes lead to error in the deflation of 
the current dollar estimates of personal consumption by 
means of the indexes. To the extent, however, that differ- 
ences in the cost of living of various groups are due merely 
to different consumption patterns—while the prices of similar 
goods and services are the same—no errors, of course, are 
introduced. 

For the years 1942-47 an adjustment was made to the 
published price indexes for their failure to take account of 
the full price increase that took place during and imme- 
diately after World War II. The basic study in which the 
techniques for making these adjustments were first developed 
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1936 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1041 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1046 | 1947 | 1048 | 1049 

9} 83.9 87.9) 84.0) 91.3) 100. 0 115, 5| 129,7| 145.7) 156.9) 153, 4) 138, 4) 138.6) 143, 1) 142.3 
| 

2) 62.8 65.0) 63.9 67. 5) 71.3) 76,6 75,8) 78,0, 81.1 86,3) 95.7 98,3) 100.0) 102.0 
4) 6.6) 7.0| 5&7] 7.7; 89) 57) 5.0] 46) 53) 10.4) 123) 126) 129 
6| 31.8 32.9 33. 4) 35. 3) 37.1) 40.1) 41.3) 42.6) 44.5) 47.9) 50.2) 40.5) 49.7) 50.4 
2) 24.4 25. 1| 24. 8| =e 26.5} 27.6) 28.8] 30.4) 32.0] 33.2) 35.2] 36.4] 37.7] 38.8 
| | | 

93 114) 6.3) 9.9) 13.7) 17.1) 93) 5.4) 6.6) 8.3) 20,3) 19,3) 22.8) 17,7 

sa 6368 6 Se 4. 9) 5.4) 6.1) 3.3) 19 20 26) 60 69 80 7.9 

4.8} 5.5) 3.9) 4.6, 60! 7.2) 4.4) 3.6] 5.1) 67] 9.9] 118] 126) 119 

1.4) 2.1) —1.0) -4/ 23) 3.8) L6) —.1) —.6) 1.0) 44) 16) 22) —21 

| | | | 
1-2) 11) Le 9 1.2} 7] —.4| —21) -22) 1.8} 27] 48) L446 
1} 11.9 11,4) 12.7) 13.1) 13.8 20,1) 45,0) 64.3) 71.3) 60.6) 19.6] 16.1) 19,0) 2290 
0 49) 4.4 5.3) 5.2) 6.1) 13.8) 38.3) 58.2 65.4) 54.6) 128) 8.5) 10.8) 128 
1} 7.1] 69 7.4] 7.9] 7.7] 7.31 67] 611 60] 60 68S 7.6 82) G3 
6 76.4) 80.9) 76.4) 83.7) 92.1) 106.2) 116.5) 125.3) 133.0) 129.7) 125.6) 128.8] 133.2) 132.0 
3} 7.5| 69| 7.6) 7.6) 7.8) 3] 13.1| 203] 23.9 237) 128] 98 981 103 
/ | ! | 














3 Compensation of general Government employees. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


is the “Report of the Technical Committee Appointed by 
the Chairman of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
Living, June 15, 1944.” 

For the types of commodities and services for which BLS 
and BAE price series are not appropriate, a wide variety of 
sources was used. These sm d special price indexes com- 
yuted by other agencies; price indexes derived from pub- 
lished price data, such as mail-order catalogues; price indexes 
constructed by adjusting information on costs to a price 
basis by allowing for changes in profit margins; and physical 
volume indexes, in instances in which this direct approach 
was superior to ‘the price deflation approach. 

Estimates for all components of personal consumption 
expenditures have not yet been completed with the degree 
of detail which is planned for the final estimates. The pres- 
ent estimates of personal consumption, in which the partial 
results of the longer-run study were rounded out by short-cut 
procedures, are likely to differ most from the final ones in 
the case of expenditures for services. This is the area in 
which statistical information is most deficient and in which 
most of the improvising was done. 


Investment 


The deflation of private new construction was based 
largely on the constant dollar estimates of construction pre- 
pared by the Office of Industry and Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. These estimates—a regularly 
published series—were obtained by dividing the components 
of the current dollar estimates of new construction by a 
detailed list of construction cost indexes, prepared by private 
and other Government agencies. These indexes are obtained, 
in general, by pricing fixed lists of construction materials 
and labor. 

Since the current dollar estimates of new construction are 
in terms of selling prices, their deflation by means of these 
indexes is not strictly appropriate. Their movement will 
vary from that of selling prices if there are changes in pro- 
ductivity and in profit margins. It was not found possible 
to make an adjustment for productivity changes. 

However, a rough adjustment for changing profit margins 
was introduced. There is strong evidence that in the con- 
struction industry changes in profit margins and in produc- 
tivity are inversely correlated during the business cycle. 
Hence the errors due to the neglect of profit margins and of 
productivity are additive, and adjustment for only one of 
these factors will make the indexes a closer approximation 
of changes in selling prices 
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BLS wholesale price indexes and Interstate Commerce 
Commission price indexes were the major data used for 
deflating producers’ purchases of durable equipment, in a 
product detail which went somewhat beyond that in which 
the estimates have been published for the years 1929-45. 
Further breakdowns were estimated, for deflation purposes, 
in instances in which there were indications that the alter- 
native procedure of dividing broader current dollar compo- 
nents by fixed-weighted composite price indexes might yield 
significantly erroneous results. 

Whenever composite price indexes were used, the weights 
for combining their components were as far as possible based 
on 1939 product values, derived mainly from the 1939 
Census of Manufactures. For price series used for products 
for which values were not enumerated separately in the 
census and for composite price indexes that could not be 
broken down further, the weights underlying the BLS and 
ICC composites were accepted. BLS and ICC information 
was supplemented by price indexes compiled by other 
agencies or constructed from mail-order catalogs and other 
published sources of price data. 

The deflated estimates of net change in nonfarm business 
inventories were derived in the process of estimating the 
inventory component of the current-dollar gross national 
product series. This process consisted of converting year- 
end book values of inventories into a series expressed in 1939 
dollars; taking the difference of these results; and multi- 
plying the increments by the ratio of current prices to base- 
year prices. The required constant dollar series was avail- 
able directly from the second step. 

BLS wholesale price indexes were the major source of 
price information used for deflation of the book-value in- 
ventory data. In general, the inventories of each industry 
listed in the annual industrial breakdown of the national 
income were deflated separately. Total inventories for 
each industry were deflated by composites of price indexes 
appropriate to the industry. The indexes were weighted, 
as far as possible, by the relative importance in 1939 of the 

rincipal types of inventory goods represented by the indexes. 

he inventory data used for weights were derived mainly 
from the 1939 industrial censuses. In instances in which 
relative inventory weights could not be ascertained, BLS 
weights (based on sales) were employed. 

ear-end book values of inventories reflect the prices 

prevailing at various points of time. The exact time pat- 
tern reflected depends on the methods of inventory account- 
ing used and on the rate of turnover of goods. Accordingly 
the price indexes had to be appropriately lagged before being 
used to deflate the year-end book value of inventories. 
These lags were estimated on the basis of available sample 
information on the methods of inventory accounting in the 
various industries and of turnover ratios computed from 
Census and Bureau of Internal Revenue information for 
1939. 
In estimating the net change in farm inventories, quantity 
data furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
year-end stocks of crops and livestock were utilized. The 
net changes in these physical stocks were valued at prices 
prevailing at the end of 1939. 

The net foreign investment component of gross national 
product was deflated by separately adjusting for price change 
the receipts and payments items in the current balance of 
payments, whose difference net foreign investment repre- 
sents. The alternative procedure of deflating the net 
balance directly will be given consideration in the final report. 

The constant dollar series of merchandise exports and 
imports were based on the indexes of value, quantity, and 
unit value prepared by the Office of International Trade of 
the Department of Commerce. The weighting procedures 
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used in deriving these indexes are not strictly appropriate for 
purposes of expressing merchandise exports and imports in 
terms of 1939 dollars, but tests indicated that theoretically 
superior weighting procedures would not yield significantly 
different over-all results. 

Statistical information for deflating the service items in 
the current balance of payments is deficient. Moreover, 
problems that do not even admit of a clear-cut theoretical 
solution are involved. Further work is planned on this 
segment, but it is not anticipated that revisions will be large 
in absolute terms. 


Government purchases 


The deflation of Government 
services was particularly difficult because information on the 
product breakdown of Government purchases, as well as 
on the prices paid by Government, is deficient. During 
World War II the task of deflating Government purchases 
was further complicated by the fact that munitions of chang- 
ing types and quality were acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment in large amounts. 

For purposes of deflation the current dollar breakdown of 
Federal Government purchases as published on an annual 
basis was supplemented by further detail in each of the 
categories listed—compensation of employees, net purchases 
from business, and net purchases from abroad. Compensa- 
tion of employees was divided into military, civilian except 
work relief, and work-relief wages; and supplements to wages 
and salaries were also broken down further, to the extent 
necessary for deflation. Construction was subdivided in 
the considerable detail in which the estimates published by 
the Office of Industry and Commerce are available. 

Other purchases from business were divided further by 
segregating net purchases of silver; the net change in the 
inventories of Government enterprises; munitions expendi- 
tures, for years in which their size was significant; and rough 
groupings of the remaining purchases into the object classes 
used in the Federal budget. Within these object classes a 
fixed pattern of expenditures—the one prevailing in 1938 
was assumed for all years for want of better information. 
Net purchases from abroad were also broken down further. 

In general, the deflated Federal compensation of employees 
items are an extrapolation of the base year figures by man- 
hours wherever possible and employment when man-hours 
were not available or appropriate, as for military service. It 
may be noted that this series and the corresponding one for 
State and local government measure the gross product 
originating in government, as shown in the table 

Deflated estimates of Federal construction represent Office 
of Industry and Commerce data, with the allowance for 
changing profit margins noted in the discussion of private 
construction. The volume of silver purchases was based on 
direct quantity data. The net change in the inventories of 
Federal Government enterprises was estimated for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from quantity data, which were 
valued at 1939 prices, and for other enterprises by less satis- 
factory procedures involving the deflation of book values by 
lagged price-index composites. . 

[he deflation of munitions purchases, which constituted a 
special problem, is described and evaluated below. The re- 
maining types of Federal purchases from business were 
deflated by matching them with price series that appeared 
most nearly representative—largely selected from BLS whole- 
sale price data. The deflation of net purchases from abroad is 
subject to limitations similar to those noted for the services 
component of net foreign investment. 

Further work is projected on the deflation of Federal Gov- 
Two aspects of this work should be 

there will be refinements of the 


purchases of goods and 


ernment purchases. 
distinguished. First, 
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methodology just outlined. It is not likely that they will 
substantially modify the results. The additional information 
on the object breakdown of purchases and on the prices 
relevant to this breakdown which can be made available by 
further investigation is not likely to be large. Moreover, 
even considerable modifications in the object breakdown 
and in the price series used probably would not affect mate- 
rially the over-all results. This judgment is based upon 
experimentation with alternative weighting systems and 
price series in connection with deflating Government pur- 
chases and other components of gross national product. 

The second aspect of the projected work relates to the 
treatment of munitions expenditures. Here the generaliza- 
tion just made does not apply. In this case experimentation 
has indicated that alternative methods of constructing a 
volume measure and alternative weights given to this meas- 
ure will have a significant influence on constant-dollar gross 
national product. 

In the measures presented in this report, munitions ex- 
penditures were deflated for the war years by a special index 
of munitions prices based on series compiled by the War and 
Navy Departments. For the postwar years this index was 
not available, and an extension of it was made on the basis 
of price series that seemed most appropriate—selected largely 
from those used for the deflation of producers’ purchases 
of durable equipment. 

The general procedure of expressing all volumes in 1939 


prices was not followed. Relative munition prices in 1939 
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were high as compared with later years, owing largely to the 
small scale and experimental state of munitions production. 
It seemed more reasonable to assign to munitions purchases 
a weight in proportion to their relative prices in 1944, by 
which year the prices of munitions reflected a lower relative 
cost pattern. 

This method of deflating munitions expenditures appears 
to be the most satisfactory. However, the final estimates 
will be accompanied by a full discussion of alternatives and 
a presentation of their quantitative results. In view of the 
conceptual and statistical difficulties involved, such a dis- 
cussion is essential for intensive use of the data; in the 
meantime, the movement shown by the series during the war 
period should be interpreted with caution. 

The general procedure for deflating State and local govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services was similar to that 
adopted for Federal Government purchases. Changes in 
the employee compensation component of deflated purchases 
reflect the movement of employment. Deflated construc- 
tion represents Office of Industry and Commerce data, 
adjusted for changing profit margins. An estimate available 
for 1947 of the distribution of other purchases from business 
was applied in all years for lack of further information; and 
the current breakdown so obtained was deflated by price 
series that seemed most nearly applicable, largely selected 
from BLS wholesale price data. Further work is projected 
on this component of deflated gross national prebuek also, 
but material modifications are not expected. 





In recent years there has been great de- 
mand for separate copies of the February 
Annual Review Number of the SURVEY OF 
CURRENT BUSINESS from non-subscribers, 
and this has resulted in early exhaustion of 
the available supply. Although addition- 
al copies will be printed this year, sub- 
scribers are advised to place their orders 
promptly after receiving their regular 
copies. 

The Annual Review Number is highly 
prized by many persons as an historical 
record of business progress. However, its 
numerous charts and summary statistical 
tables, interspersed through brief textual 
analyses of important economic develop- 
ments, also make this 72-page publication 
an invaluable aid in considering the busi- 
ness outlook. Forty pages of business 
statistics compiled from commercial and 
governmental sources provide a month-by- 
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month progress report on more than 2,600 
significant series, including general busi- 
ness indicators, commodities, securities, 
trade, manufacturing and employment. 
Last year’s similar issue was subtitled 
“The Economy in Adjustment’’. This 
year the dovetailing of that adjustment 
into a period of National Emergency will 
be recounted and analyzed. The February 
1951 Annual Review Number will trace 
the course of business before and after 
Korea in considerable detail, with brief 
incisive sections covering: The Trend of 
Prices, National Income and Production, 
Industrial Production, Agricultural Pro- 
duction and Income, Construction Activi- 
ty, Domestic Business Developments, 
Retail Sales, Foreign Trade, Financial 
Developments, Employment and Labor 
Conditions and the Business Population. 





Treasurer of the United States. 





Orders should be sent, with pay ment enclosed, either to the closest Field Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are priced at 30 cents; quantity orders of 100 or 
more copies are eligible for a 25 percent discount. 
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By Loughlin F. McHugh 5 


Current Financial Position 


of Corporations 


Arrer 5 years of high and generally expanding opera- 
tions, corporations were in a favorable financial condition at 
the end of 1950. Since the end of the last war, current assets 
have expanded by over $50 billion or about 50 percent, while 
current liabilities have risen about $27 billion. Thus net 
working capital—current assets less current liabilities— 
amounted to $75 billion at the end of 1950 as compared with 
$50 billion at the end of World War II and $25 billion before 
the start of the war in 1939. 

At the end of 1950 corporate holdings of cash and United 
States Government securities were the highest on record, 
about $3 billion above the previous peak reached at the end of 
World War II. Even after allowing for the fact that part of 
the mst recent gains in liquid asset holdings was associated 
with Federal tax increases, it appears that the current liquid- 
ity of business compares favorably with that of prosperous 
peacetime years in the past, and on an over-all basis was sur- 
passed only during the war years wher Government fiscal 
policies combined with wartime restrictions on private invest- 
ment to bring about an abnormally high liquid position. 

The currently advantageous financial position of business 
has been achieved in a period which witnessed a private 
capital expansion program surpassing any previously re- 
corded for a comparable interval of time and involving the 
expansion of working as well as fixed capital. On the aver- 
age, the annual investment or uses of funds by corporations 
in the postwar period, both on capital and current account, 
amounted to $25 billion, with a new peak of $37 billion being 
reached in the year just passed. These figures stand in con- 
trast to the total disposition or uses of funds by corporations 
amounting to about $18 billion in 1941, a year of substantial 
defense preparations, and an average of around $10 billion 
in the prosperous period of the late 1920’s. The higher level 
of prices currently accounts for only part of the increased 
uses of funds as compared to the prewar periods. 

The principal factor in the financing of this huge postwar 
program has been the maintenance of high profits which, 
combined with generally conservative dividend payments by 
corporations, resulted in a volume of retained earnings equal 
to two-fifths of the total postwar capital requirements. To- 

ether with funds allocated to depreciation reserves, these 
internal sources made up roughly two-thirds of total uses 
of corporate funds. 

The postwar capital expansion of business was associated 
with a substantial increase in external financing, particu- 
larly in corporate indebtedness. The downward trend in 
long-term corporate debt which has persisted throughout 
the depression and war periods was reversed in 1945, and in 
the succeeding 5 years long-term debt rose about $20 billion 
or fifty percent about 1945 levels. The increase in short- 
term bank indebtedness amounted to about $7 billion in the 
same period. Despite the substantial expansion of cor- 
porate debt, the present indebtedness position of nonfinan- 
cial corporations does not appear to be unduly high in the 
light of other economic considerations such as the profits of 
corporations as a whole and the low rate of interest. 

In relation to the rate of capital expansion, external 


Norr.— Mr. McHugh is a member of the Business Structure Division, Office of Business 
Economics. 
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equity financing was moderate throughout the postwar period, 
amounting for the years 1946 through 1950 to about $7 
billion, or 5 percent of total requirements. However, it 
appears that the over-all share of equity financing (including 
retained earnings and stock issues) was about in line with or 
larger than in previous periods of high peacetime activity. 

Viewing the period ahead, it is clear that divergent tend- 
encies will be affecting business financial developments. 
As pointed out elsewhere in this issue, businessmen expect 
to spend in 1951 about one-fifth more than in 1950 for new 
plant and equipment, but there is some question whether as 
a result private financial requirements will be increased. 
Undoubtedly fixed capital outlays will be higher than in 
1950 for defense and related industries. There is reason to 
doubt, however, that all of the expected expenditures on 
facilities for the nondefense areas will be forthcoming in 
view of the shortages of materials and manpower. More- 
over, in the case of essential capital outlays, some of the 
financing will be undertaken directly or indirectly with the 
aid of the Government, and hence will not involve any 
problems of private financing. 

Working capital will also be affected by the defense pro- 
gram. While increases may be required in defense-related 
industries, inventory and credit controls will serve to limit 
expansion in less essential areas. Consumer credit controls 
are already in effect and will serve to dampen the direct and 
indirect extension of credit by corporations to final consumers. 

While capital requirements will remain extremely high in 
the months immediately ahead while the defense program 
is taking shape, it would appear that the full impact of the 
defense program may be in the direction of reduced business 
demand for private funds. At the same time, consumer 
savings and funds seeking investment outlets will probably 
tend to increase, thus resulting in a situation similar to the 
experience of World War II when downward pressures were 
exerted on the cost of private funds and business was accu- 
mulating unprecedented sums in liquid assets 


Postwar Capital Requirements 


The current and prospective financial position of corpo- 
rations may be placed in perspective by examining the 
general trends of financing over the last 5 years. The data 
presented in table 1 and charts 1 and 2 trace the use and 
flow of funds for business corporations other than banks and 
insurance companies.' Additional detail relating to securi- 
ties market financing is shown in table 2, which presents a 
broad industry breakdown of net new security issues and 
net purchases of these securities by banks, insurance com- 
panies, foreigners, and domestic individuals. 


5-year total uses of $130 billion 


As may be seen from table 1, the combined capital ex- 
pansion program of the postwar period from 1946 to 1950 
aggregated over $130 billion. These postwar requirements 

» in table 1 is due to 
timation For other 


for a discussion of the 
‘ostwar Period,”’ this 


! Uses of funds should, of course, equal sources. That they do not do 
a number of factors, one of the most important of which is errors in « 
factors affecting the discrepancy between sources and uses, as well a 
general sources and uses approach, see ‘‘Business Financing in the Po 
SURVEY, March 1948. 
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far surpassed any previous experience in the private sector 
of the economy, even if allowance is made for the generally 
higher prices which have prevailed in recent years. 

Plant and equipment outlays by corporations amounted 
to over $75 billion in this postwar period, or about three- 
fifths of the total financial requirements. The addition to 
the net property account, that is, after allowing for depre- 
ciation, totaled $48 billion in this period or over two-thirds 
of the book value of the property account at the end of 1945. 
The increase in physical capacity was smaller relatively, not 
only because of the higher prices at which these expenditures 
were made, but because the book value of the property ac- 
count understated the real value of facilities.2 It is doubtful 
however, that the postwar pace of private facilities expan- 
sion —either in dollar terms or in physical volume—has 
ever been approached in any previous 5-year period. 

Next in amount to plant and equipment requirements in 
the postwar period was the expansion of inventories and 
customer financing which combined accounted for about 
$46 billion, or over one-third of the 1946-50 total. The rise 
in these items reflected both the expanded level of operations 
and the higher prices which have prevailed in the postwar 
period. The increase in liquid assets over the whole period 
was, on the other hand, relatively moderate, as substantial 
reductions in the early postwar period offset in large part the 
additions made in later years. 

Variability in working capital 

A glance at table 1 reveals the sensitivity of business de- 
mands for working capital funds to the general business 
situation. It is generally recognized that expansionary 
forces were dampened following the boom years 1946-48, 
and by 1949 recessionary tendencies were in evidence. The 
drop in current capital requirements in the latter year was 
much sharper than in most of the other indicators of general 
business activity. And with the pickup in general business 
activity in 1950, particularly in the last 6 months, require- 
ments again expanded rapidly. 


Table 1.—Sources and Uses of Corporate Funds, 1946-50! 


| Billions of dollars} 


Item 1946 1947 1948 ? 1949? 1950 ? 
Uses: 

Plant and equipment 11.6 15.0 17 16.1 17.0 
Inventories (book values 11.2 7.1 5.0 4.6 6.5 
Receivables 4.8 7.6 2.5 5 6.5 
From business 5.1 6.0 u 2.3 4.5 
From consumers 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.4 1.5 
From government -2.0 2 2 3 5 
Cash and deposits 1.1 2.2 2 1.0 2.5 
U. 8. Government securities 5.8 1.2 3 2.0 4.0 
Other current assets 7 —.1 ( —.2 5 
Total 22.2 30.6 25. 4 13.8 37.5 

Sources: 
Retained profits ¢ 7.6 11.6 2.8 8.6 12.5 
Depreciation 4.2 5.2 6.0 6.7 7.0 
Payables (trade) 4.0 44 y 2.2 3.5 
Federal income tax liability —1.6 2.3 s —2.4 7.0 
Other current liabilities 2.1 1.0 ( —.1 1.0 
Bank loans (excluding mortgage loans) 3.3 2.6 1.1 —1.8 2.5 
Short-term 1.9 1.6 5 —.8 3.0 
Long-tern 1.4 1.0 6 —j1.1 5 
Mortgage loans 6 8 . ? 1.0 
Net new u 2.3 4.4 if) 5.4 4.0 
Stock 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.6 1.6 
Be 1.0 3.1 4.7 3.8 25 
Total 22.5 32.3 28.3 14.9 38.0 
Discrepancy —.3 —1.7 2.9 1.1 —.§ 


' Excluding banks and insurance companies. 
? Preliminary Estimates for 1950, based on incomplete data, are rounded to the nearest 
$.5 billion for the major components. Total sources and uses derived from unrounded figures. 
Less than $50,000,000 
‘ Including depletion. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce based on Securities and Exchange Commission 
and other financial data. 


? The understatement is a reflection of the usual conservative accounting practices and of 
the fact that the Government permitted accelerated depreciation on many war-built facilities, 
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Chart 1.—Uses of Corporate Funds ' 
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1 Excluding banks and insurance companies. 

? Includes changes in cash and deposits, and U. 8. Government securities. 
3 Includes changes in current assets not shown separately. 

4 Data are preliminary; estimates for 1950 are based upon incomplete data. 


Sources of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, based 
upon Securities and Exchange Commission and other financial data. 

Fixed capital expenditures in the postwar period were 
generally well maintained, expanding steadily through 1948, 
dipping only moderately in 1949 and again rising in 1950. 
The maintenance of the high level of fixed capital expendi- 
tures in the postwar period reflects, of course, not only the 
general demand picture but also the substantial backlog of 
capital goods demand built up during the war. The con- 
trasting experience in long- and short-term postwar invest- 
ment devebepuiicnts is explainable in terms of the more 
rapid process by which backlog demands for working capital 
could be met. 
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Table 2.—Changes in Corporate Securities Outstanding and in 
Their Ownership, 1946-50 


[Billions of dollars] 











Item 1946 1047 1948 1949 1950 








Net issues ! by industry group: ; 3 


Industrial and miscellaneous 2.5 2.4 2.9 2.5 1.7 
Publie utility (and apnene) 3 2.2 3.0 2.8 2.3 
RE Te —.5 l 2 2 2 
Net sae urchases ? by various groups 

a Se ae iz 3 4 ] 

os as companies 2.0 3. 2 4.2 2.9 1.8 
‘oreigners -.2 2 2 

Dents individuals, etc 0 1.3 2.0 2.1 2.1 





1 New issues less eeereents. 
? Purchases less sa 
3 Less than “yt aiilion. 


Source: U. Department of Commerce estimates based on Securities and Exchange 
Commission aun other financial data. 


Corporate holding of liquid assets 


Despite the huge capital requirements in the postwar 
period, corporations generally maintained adequate holdings 
of cash and United States Gove ‘rnment securities. Business 
corporations entered the postwar period with unusually high 
liquid resources. With the lifting of wartime restrictions on 
capital expansion, corporations made use of a portion of 
these resources to help finance their expanded investment 
pea Since 1946, however, sizable additions have 

en made to both cash and Federal security holdings. 

The most striking increase in liquid resources was made 
this past year as over $6 billion was added to cash and United 
States Government securities. Most of this increase occurred 
in the second half of the year and was attributable in part 
to expanding levels of activity, in part to precautionary 
measures anticipating future requirements, and in particular 
to the stepped-up rate of corporate tax liabilities. 

More significant than the trend in actual holdings of liquid 
assets are the changes in these resources in relation to other 
relevant financial data. A few of the commonly used liquidity 
ratios are presented in table 3. The higher the ratios shown 
in the table, the more liquid is the financial position of 
corporations. 


Table 3.—Corporate Liquidity Ratios, Selected Years, 1940-50! 


—<— —— = 








. ‘ "11r it liab les 
Ratio to sales (percent) Ratio to current liabilitie 


(unit 
Year Liquid assets 
: less Federal in- Total current 
ssets / Aiquid assets : : 
Liquid aaa come tax lia- I quid asset assets 





bilities 
ae 11.3 9.3 0. 46 1. 84 
ae aie a reese nteam, 10.0 5.8 44 1.79 
nddalatiodendtectpeta ww. 17.9 13. 5 93 2.13 
Ean 14.1 10.9 73 2. 08 
a EGE IE NES 11.2 8.2 64 2.01 
Dl iuthtienimatenewegwons 10.3 7.2 61 2.04 
Na aE Te a 11.7 9.0 ys 2. 20 
Ge diwndasnisspttbnoares 12.2 8.0 .70 2.10 








! Excluding banks and insurance companies. Sales data are total for given period. Other 
used to derive ratios are for end of period shown 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, based on data from Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


As the table indicates, while the liquid position of business 
is at present not so favorable generally as at the end of 
World War II, business liquidity compares quite satisfac- 
torily with most of the peacetime years shown. Total liquid 
assets held at the end of 1950 constituted about one-eighth 
of corporate sales for the year, a proportion signific antly 
high er than any peacetime year with the exception of 1946, 

en corporate liquid resources were still influenced by 
wartime developments and reconversion to peacetime activ- 
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ity was in its early stages. In the boom years of the late 
twenties, it may be noted, this ratio ranged around 10 
percent. 

Only for one of these ratios is the current position of cor- 
porations lower than prewar. If Federal income tax liabili- 
ties are subtracted from liquid assets and the remainder 
related to sales, the ratio in 1950 is below 1940 but is greater 
than 1941, a year of sharplv increased Federal taxes. 

In making a comparison of liquid resources to sales for 
the prewar and postwar periods, it might be expected that 
liquid assets would not need to rise in proportion to the 
very substantial increase in activity and prices which oc- 
curred over this period. 


Chart 2.—Sources of Corporate Funds ' 
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1 Excluding banks and insurance companies. 

? Includes depletion. 

3 Represents net change in current liabilities other than short-term bank loans. 
‘ Represents net new bond issues and increases in bank loans and mortgage loans 
5 Data are preliminary; estimates for 1950 are based upon incomplete data 


Sources of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, base« 
upon Securities and Exchange Commission and other finaiacia! data 
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Generally speaking, it appears from these overall measures 
of liquidity that the liquid position of business is high cur- 
rently and sufficient to meet a significant part of the financial 
requirements incident to further expansion of activity. 
However, many firms obviously will require outside financial 
assistance to meet the vastly expanded needs of the new 
defense effort. 


Financing Postwar Capital Programs 


The following figures summarize the sources of corporate 
funds for the 5-year period from the end of 1945 through 
1950 (in billions of dollars): 


Funds retained from operations—total $2 
tetained profits 53 
Deprecia‘ ion 29 

I-xternal financ:ng—total 35 
Long-term debt 21 
Short-term bank loans 7 
Stock issues 7 

Other financing 20 

Total sources 137 


Dominance of internal financing 


It is clear that internal financing—from funds retained 
from current operations—constituted by far the dominant 
means of meeting postwar requirements, being about two 
and one-half times the total funds obtained from external 
sources such as banks, other institutional lenders, and the 
securities markets. In itself this feature is not unusual. In 
the decade before World War II, the relative use of internal 
financing was even greater. However, the thirties repre- 
sented a period in which total investment programs were 
small by comparison with those of the postwar period. 

If the more meaningful comparison is made with the late 
twenties, it appears that internal financing in those years was 
less important than in the period following World War II. 
This latter comparison is the more significant since, in both 
periods, investment was substantial and was associated with 
high levels of business activity. 

The huge volume of undistributed profits available for 
post-war expansion reflected in part the favorable profits 
picture which generally prevailed throughout the postwar 
period, and in part the conservative dividend policies pur- 
sued by corporate business as a whole. Despite the con- 
siderable increase in dividends this last year, the proportion 
of disbursements to profits available for distribution was 
still below the prewar experience. 

It should be noted, however, that a substantial portion of 
postwar profits is related to inventory gains resulting from 
rising prices. Even if allowance is made for this influence, 
it would still be true that retained earnings combined with 
the other major internal source—depreciation—dominated 
financing in the postwar period and was relatively more 
important than in the late twenties when external financing 
played a more important role. 

In view of the temporary nature of inventory profits— 
they are eliminated when prices cease to rise—corporations 
may have been inclined to retain a higher proportion of 
earnings than would otherwise have been deemed desirable. 
Other possible influences which may help explain the higher 
postwar share of profits retained in business are increased 
difficulties or expense in raising equity funds externally, and 
the much higher level of individual income tax rates in 
recent years. It may be pointed out that for the larger 
companies the proportion of earnings paid out in recent years 
is not much lower than in the twenties. 


Record volume of net security issues 


_ Despite the relatively high proportion of internal finane- 
ing, corporations sold a substantial volume of net new 
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security issues in the postwar period, the average annual 
total of $4.5 billion being wes 5 the largest in history, if 
investment company issues are excluded. It is estimated 
that net of retirements and excluding sales by investment 
companies, new issues amounted to about $2.5 billion a year 
in the late 1920’s. This is far short of the total volume of 
new issues in that period, since total sales included not only 
new money issues but issues for refinancing and retirement 
of outstanding securities. For the 1930’s as a whole and 
throughout the war period, there was a net retirement of 
corporate securities. 

In making the comparison with the 1920’s it should be 
noted that a large volume of investment company issues 
was sold in that period, whereas those securities have been 
relatively minor in the period since the end of 1945. 

Of the $22 billion of net new issues sold in the securities 
markets in the last 5 years, about one-third represented net 
issues of stock. Although a comparable continuous series 
extending back to the twenties is not currently available, it 
is possible from data compiled by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle to note the long-term trends of stock 
and debt financing in the securities markets. These data 
are shown in table 4 and in chart 3. In three of the five 
postwar years (1946, 1947, and 1950) stock financing, exclu- 
sive of investment company issues, was as important relative 


Table 4.—Relation of Stock Issues to Total Amount of New Capital 
Issues, by Industry Groups, 1919-50! 


(Totals in millions of dollars] 

















All corporations: | Industrial and | public utilities? Railroads 

















Year | 

Total Stocksas| Total (Stocksas| Total (Stocksas| Total Stocksas 

new percent new percent new percent new percent 

issues of total issues of total issues of total | issues of total 
1919... 2, 303 63. 2 1, 907 74.5 | 278 12.5 117 0 
1920 2,710 38.2 2, 005 | 48.8 382 14.4 322 0 
1921 1, 822 14.7 978 | 15.4 492 23.8 | 353 0 
1922 2, 336 24. 6 1, 086 24.9 726 38.0 524 5.2 
1923 2, 702 24.4) 1,350 28.2 888 28.2 | 465 | 5.8 
1924 3, 322 25.0 1, 217 22.8 1, 326 37.5 | 7 7.2 
1925...| 4,086 | 29.4 2, 224 | 30.3 1, 481 34.3 380 | 43 
1926 4, 286 26.3 2, 342 26.4 1, 508 29.1 346 1L.8 
1927 5, 216 27.2 2. 645 21.0 2. 065 37.4 506 18.0 
1928 5, 293 45.0 3,117 50. 5 1, 811 41.8 | 364 | 14.6 
1929 6, 417 | 62.1 | 3, 939 66. 5 1, 932 63. 6 7 24.3 

| | 
1930 4, 712 | 30.4 1, 549 | 39.0 2, 365 32.2 797 8.3 
1931 1, 759 17.5 | 465 11.6 949 26.7 346 | 0 
1932. ._| 324 | 5.8 | 37 32.4 274 22 13 0 
1933. __| 160 74.4 113 99. 1 34 20.6 12 | 0 
1934___| 159 21.4 | 37 91.9 49 0 7 0 
| | 

1935 | 402 | 17.2 245 27.3 83 24 73 | 0 
1936 1, 202 | 29.6 811 43.3 124 3.7 7 0 
1937...| 1,225 33.3 | 840 7.7 153 3.9 232 | 0 
1938. __| S69 7.6 | 580 10. 5 273 1.8 16 0 
1939___| 381 25.5 | 235 38.7 61 8.2 85 | 0 
1940___| 735 18.4 322 33.2 268 10. 4 144 | 0 
1941 1, 062 16.3 411 35.8 309 6.4 252 | 0 
1942___| 622 18.6 432 19.2 157 21.7 33 | 0 
1943___| 378 | 24.3 298 | 29.9 18 11.1 61 | 0 
1944___| 663 | 32.3 527 36. 2 48 47.9 88 0 
1945 1, 264 52.6| 1,029 61.5 112 23.2 123 | 4.1 
1946__.| 3, 546 | 41.4 | 2, 602 51.3 818 17.5 126 0 
1047...| 4828] 255| 2553 7.1 | 2,035 14.0 | 240 0 
1M8.| 6248) 144 2784) 188 2, 886 13.1 578 0 
1949... 4, 901 19. 4 | 1,914 12.7 2, 537 27.8 450 0 
19504__| 3, 660 | 29.4 1, 247 | 32.1} 2,106 | 32.1 | an 0 





! New Capital Issues include issues for the purchase of existing assets. 
? Excluding investment and holding companies subsequent to 1924. 

3 Including communications. 

4 Figures for 1950 are for the first 10 months. 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


to the total new capital issues as in the middle 1920’s, but 
considerably below the ratios for 1928 and 1929. However, 
in the heavy financing of 1948 and 1949, the proportion of 
stock issues fell well below the rate in the 1920’s. It is 
interesting to note that outside equity financing by utilities— 
principally gas and electric companies—was increased con- 
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siderably this past year, reaching on a relative basis a point 
comparable with such financing in the middle twenties. 

Generally speaking, for the ‘first 10 months of 1950 for 
which data are now available, the relative share of equity 
to total financing in the securities market compared favorably 
with the prosperous years of the 1920’s with the exception of 
1928 and 1929. In the latter year stocks were issued in 
volume not only for new money purposes but also to refund 
indebtedness and to acquire existing assets. 


Chart 3.—Stock Issues as a Percentage of Total Amount 
of New Capital Issues, All Corporations and by Indus- 
try Groups ' 
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*Ratios omitted in 1932, 1933, and 1934, because of the extremely low volume of 
issues 


1 Includes issues for the purchase of existing assets 

2 Excludes investment and holding companies subsequent to 1924. 
3 Includes communications. 

4 Ratios are based upon data for 10 months 


Source of data: Commercial and Financia! Chronicie. 


However, if account is taken of equity financing in the form 
of retention of earnings as well as the issuing of new stock, 
the situation in recent years compares favorably even with 
1929 in view of the relatively high proportion of undis- 
tributed profits in the postwar period. For the 30-month 
peried preceding the outbreak of Korean hostilities, retained 
earnings combined with stock issues equaled roughly the 
same proportion of total requirements as in 1929.° 

While the share of both external and internal equity 
financing dropped considerably in the latter part of 1950, 
the reduction was for the most part a reflection of such 
special influences as the very sharp expansion of total 
capital requirements, the increase in Federal taxes and 
ralizations would not be greatly changed if account were taken of inventory 


periods compared, although the ratio in the last half of 1950 would fall short of the 
ter such an adjustment. 


3 These 


fooo figure ater 
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BUSINESS 


unsettled conditions affected the equity markets in the 
period immediately following the outbreak of war in Korea, 


External debt increased 


As indicated above, increasing long-term debt was an out- 
standing feature of the external financing of business corpo- 
rations in the postwar period. This debt rose steadily and 
was composed principally of new long-term bond issues sold 
through the securities market. Net bond issues, averaging 
about $3 billion a year from 1946 to 1950, reached a peak of 
almost $5 billion in 1948 and then declined to about $2.5 
billion in 1950. 

The increase in bank borrowing was also of considerable 
importance in corporate postwar financing, rising at a record 
pace in both the early upsurge of 1946 and in the latter part 
of last year. Each of these periods was characterized by in- 
creasing prices and rapidly expanding working capital 
requirements. 

Despite the substantial postwar increase in corporate ex- 
ternal indebtedness, the current level does not appear to be 
unduly high when considered in the light of previous experi- 
ence and compared with other financial data. During the war 
period, corporations were able to reduce their outstanding 
debt. Moreover the 6 percent or higher interest rates which 
prevailed up to the period of the 1930’s were steadily reduced 
during that decade and throughout the war period. As a 
result a large volume of refunding occurred on relatively low 
interest terms. With the same general pattern of low interest 
rates prevailing during the postwar period, corporate interest 
payments continued well below the level of the late twenties 
despite an increase in corporate debt since that time. 

The indebtedness picture is even more favorable when 
viewed in relation to the generally high level of profits which 
prevailed in the postwar period. When interest payments are 
related to profits before taxes and interest, the postwar ratios 
vary between 7 and 9 percent as compared with proportions 
of 30 percent in 1929 and 20 percent in 1940. 


Manufacturing Sources and Uses 


Thus far the review of postwar financing has concerned 
all nonfinancial corporations. Sources and uses data are 
shown in table 5 relating to manufacturing corporations only. 
As may be seen in comparing this table with table 1, the 
over-all pattern of capital expansion and its financing re- 
flected in large part the course of developments for manu- 
facturing corporations. Requirements for these corpora- 
tions accounted for over $60 billion or over two-fifths of the 
total for all nonfinancial corporations in the postwar period. 
Variations among the component uses of fase closely paral- 
leled the over-all changes, with fixed capital requirements 
expanding steadily over the period, while the major variations 
in demands for funds occurred in working capital needs. 

In this latter connection, it is interesting to note that 
while the trend of net working capital (current assets less 
current liabilities) of manufacturers was steadily upward 
through the postwar period, net working capital of railroads 
and electric and gas utilities declined moderately but fairly 
steadily until 1950, as these latter industries drew on their 
liquid resources to finance their fixed capital expansion pro- 
grams. In contrast, manufacturing corporations, after 
drawing down their cash and United States Government 
securities in 1946, added steadily to these resources in the 
following years, with the result that by the end of 1950, liquid 
assets held surpassed their peak wartime levels.‘ 

Manufacturing corporations depended to an even lesser 
extent than industry generally on external financing. Bank 
holdings, net 


‘Even in 1946 when manufacturing corporations reduced their liquid asset 


working capital was increased. 
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loans constituted only 1 percentof total requirements com- 
pared with 6 percent for all corporations, and net new issues 
represented less than 10 percent of total uses in contrast to a 
proportion of one-sixth for all groups combined. Of particular 
note is the relatively minor extent to which these corpora- 


Table 5.—Sources and Uses of Corporate Funds of Manufacturing 
Corporations, 1946-50 


[Billions of dollars] 








Item | 1946 1947 1948 ! 1949' | 1950! 
Uses: | 2] - 
Plant and equipment al 6.4 7.5 | 8.1 6.7 7.5 
Inventories 6.3 4.3 | 3.4 —3.3 4.5 
Receivables 1 2.7 | v —1.0 4.0 
Cas! 2 9 | 2 > 2.0 
U. 8. Government Securities —3.8 —.1 3 2.1 2.5 
Other current assets —.2 (*) (*) -.2 (?) 
Total 8.6 15.3 12.9 5.0 20.5 
Retained earnings ? 4.2 7.2 7.9 5.0 8.5 
Depreciation 1.9 2.4 2.8 3.3 3.5 
Payables (trade 9 1.8 | 3 —.8 | 3.0 
Federal income tax liability —1.2 ee 3 —1.5 3.5 
Other current liabilities 3 | 2 2 (*) | 1.0 
Bank loans 9 | a) 8 1.7 5 
Mortgage loans —.1) (2) ( Q@ (*) 
Net new issues 1.8 1.5 1.5 7 7 
Total 8.7 15.7 13.8 5.0 20.5 
Discrepancy 1 —.4 -.9 


Preliminary. Estimates for 1950 based on incomplete data and rounded to the nearest 
Less than $50 million 
Including depletion 

U. 8. Department of Commerce based on Securities and Exchange Commission 


and other financial data 


tions resorted to the securities market in the most recent 
period. Total net new issues amounted to only about $700 
million in 1950 or 3 percent of total requirements. 
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Bond Yields Versus Stock Yields 


A factor of considerable importance in determining the 
form which external financing takes is the relative cost of 
debt and equity financing. “Whe general pattern of varia- 
tions in these costs is shown in chart 4 and table 6 which 
present long term series of corporate bond yields and the 
earnings-price ratios and dividend yields on common stocks. 
All series are based on data for the larger corporations, that 
is, those registered on the New York exchanges, and are 
different from series relating to all corporations; the latter, 
however, are not available. For purposes of comparing the 
relative movements of bond and stock yields the data appear 
to be fairly adequate. 

The striking feature revealed by these statistics is the 
currently large spread between bond and stock yields. 
During the middle twenties dividend yields on common stocks 
and bond yields were of roughly the same order of magnitude, 
with dividend yields slightly higher than bond yields. 
Earnings-price ratios generally ranged from about 50 to 100 
percent above dividend yields. 

The steady downward drift of interest rates during the 
thirties and the war period brought bond yields from the 
“6 percent” level which prevailed during the mid-1920’s 
to about 3 percent during the war, a rate which has been 
generally maintained throughout the postwar period. In 
contrast, dividend yields and earnings-price ratios have 
shown no such persistent trend and since 1947 for the most 
part have been about as high as or higher than in the mid- 
1920's. At the present time, dividend yields are about 
double and earnings-price ratios about four times the yield 
on corporate bonds. 

However, in making a comparison of the costs of bond and 
stock financing, it is important to note that bond yields have 
to be adjusted for comparison with stock yields to take care 


Chart 4.—Corporate Bond and Common Stock Yields, and Earnings/Price Ratios 
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! Based upon data for common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange; total re- 
ported earnings for the year expressed as a percentage of the total market value (number of 
shares times average prices) of these stocks. 

? Data are averages of daily figures. 

* Based upon data for common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange; tota! divi- 


dends for the year expressed as 4 percentage of the total market value (number of shares times 
average prices) of these stocks 


77--5l1 3 


9212 


Sources of data: Bond yield, Moody’s Investors Service; earnings/price ratio and divi- 
dend yield through 1938, Common Stock Indexes, Cowles Commission Monograph No. 3 
and for the following years extrapolated on the basis of movements shown by Moody’s earn- 
ings, stock prices, and dividend series. 
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Table 6.—Relation of Bond and Stock Yields by Industry Groups, 
1919-50 


[Percent per annum] 



































Total a Industrials Utilities ¢ Rails 
c=] yo |e. | — 5. 
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- £& 2 = | $2 | Se | S% 
y 4 Z ce -| 3 = 
3s z n 3 ~ 7 iC; a! 3s so 
b a 5 - >» | Se > A a So 
c al sis _ ES =| = is] Es 
ge |s S| & se |&-| & =i ¢@if@ 
a |e a | a a |o a is a \6 
i 6.3 6.3 5.8] 10.6 6.2) 11.3 6.2 8.6 64] 98 
eT i LES 7.1 6.8 6.1 10. 1 6.9 12.1 7.3 10.7 7.1 5.8 
EES 7.0 6.8 6.5 4.2 7.0 (5) 7.2 12.2 6.9 10. 1 
SI i oe arcane 6.0 6.1 5.8 | 8.2 6.0 7 5.9 12.3 .9 8.7 
«SES SEs 6.0 6.1 5.9 11.4 6.0 10.7 5. 8 11.4 6.2 12.8 
esa 5.8 6.1 5.9 10.3 5.9 9.4 5.6} 10.8 5.9 11.9 
| | | 
5.5 5.9 5.2 | 1.31 za) 11.2 6. 9.6 5 12.0 
ea, 5.2 5.8 5.3 10.0 5.4 9.6 5.1 10.0 §. 1 12.2 
eae 5.0 5.5 4.8 7.€ 5.1 7.2 5.0 8.2 4.8 8.7 
eS 4.9 5.1 4.0 7. 5.1 7.0 4.9 7.2 4.8 9.0 
sree aee 5.2 5.1 3.5 6.2 .3 6.3 5. 1 4.4 5. 2 8.8 
a g1} 580| 43] 47| 52| 45! 50) 46] 50 6.2 
SRST 5.8 5.0 5.6] 3.0 61] 22 5.3 5.1 6.1 | 1 
ae 6.9 6.1 6.7 Re 6.7 ( 6.3 7.2 7.6 
LD OER 5.9 5.8 4.0) 3.4 5.3 3.2 6.2 6.4 6.1 (5) 
| SE 5.0 5.3 3.9 3.9 4.5 4.2 5. 4 5.4 5.0 ( 
FTES 4.5 4.6 3.9 5.2 4.0 5.6 4.4 5.8 5.0 (5) 
SS a 3.9 4.3 4.4 5.9 3. 5 6.2 3.9 5.2 4.2 3.8 
MAS..cckbee0k 3.9 4.4 4.9 6.2 3.6 6.6 3.9 6.1 4.3 1.3 
a 4.2 4.3 4.3 3.9 B. § 4.1 3.9 6.3 5.2 (5) 
a. 3.8 4.2 4.1 5.7 3.3 5.9 3.5 6.7 4.5 2.6 
ERR Taare 3.6 4.1 5.4 re 3.1 7.6 3.2 7.2 4.3 5.9 
a 3.3 4.1 6.4 9.5 3. ( 9.6 3.1 7.9 4.0 15. 1 
 niradincenens 3.3 4.3 6.9 10.7 3.0 3.6 3.1 8.9 4.0 31.5 
Ra 3.2 4.1 5.2 8.0 2.8 6.6 3.0 7.3 3. € 20. 7 
a eee 3.0 4.0 ati Re 2.8 7.0 3.0 6.7 3.4 13. 4 
RAE 2.9 3.7 4.4 5.9 2.7 5.8 2.9 5.9 3.1 6.6 
SE 2.7 3.5 4.1 6.2 2.6 6.6 2.7 6.2 2.9 3.5 
lt 2.9 3.8 5.3 9.7  % 10.8 2.8 6.1 3. 1 8.2 
Ee 3.1 4.2 5.9 12. 6 2.9 13. 8 3. 0 7.6 3 10.9 
ae 4.0 6.9 | 11.5 xs 13.2 2.9 7.4 3. 2 7.8 
1950 (3rd Q.)__- 2.9 3.9 6.0 13.7 2.7 14.3 2.8 8.0 3.1 16. 6 
1 Moody’s corporate bond yields, averages of daily figures 
t of total 


2 Total yearly dividends on New York Stock Exchange common stocks as perce! 
market value of these stocks, based on average price during year. 

3 Total reported earnings on common stock as percent of total current valuc 

4 Includes Communication. 

5 Deficit. 

Source: Bond yields are from Moody’s Investors Service. Preferred stock yields from 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. Dividend yields and earnings-price ratio through 1938 are from 
Common Stock Indexes, Cowles Commission Monograph No. 3; subsequent figures are extra- 
polated on the basis of movements of Moody's earnings, stock prices, and dividend series 


of movements in corporate income taxes. Businessmen do 
not have to pay corporate taxes on income paid out as in- 
terest whereas they do have to pay such taxes on all income 
earned on equity money. Thus the higher the tax rate, the 
lower is the relative “‘cost’’ of debt financing.’ Hence, 
totally apart from other considerations, the increase in tax 
rates from the 1920’s to the present time might be expected 
to result in a substantial gap between bond and stock financ- 
ing costs. Even after allowance for this factor, the differen- 
tial between costs of borrowed and equity funds has been 
increased over this period. 

A major factor in the maintenance of the relatively low 
level of interest rates which presently prevails has been the 
vastly increased volume of liquid assets carried over from 
the war period. Of equal importance has been the direct 
action of the monetary and fiscal authorities in maintaining 
the market for United States Government bonds. 

This policy, dating back to early World War II, was initi- 
ated to facilitate the vast borrowing program required during 
that period. It again takes on primary significance in view 
of the huge financing program which may be required in 
the period ahead. 

5 In more exact terms, the expected cost of stock financing (e.g., the ratio of expect 


after taxes to expected stock prices) should be compared with the interest rate times the 
complement of the tax rate, rather than with the interest rate alone. 
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Still another consideration in the maintenance 6f low in- 
terest rates has been the growing institutionalization of sav- 
ings which places considerable pressure on the finding of 
investment outlets for the funds of insurance companies, 
banks and other institutional lenders. These lenders are 
primarily interested in fixed-interest bearing securities. Life 
insurance companies alone have bought on balance in the last 
five years $14 billion of corporate securities, predominantly 
debt issues, out of total net bond issues of $15 billion (table 2). 

At the same time there have been several influences at work 
tending to maintain relatively high costs of equity financing. 
There have been indications in recent decades—at least up to 
the past few months—of a decreased inclination to take risks 
and a tendency to pay a high premium for security. Another 
factor has been the increased progressiveness of the personal 
income tax structure which may also have tended to deter 
potential equity investors from taking the risks associated 
with stock investment. Offsetting these influences, in part 
at least, has been the tendency in the most recent period to 
increased purchases of corporate stocks by institutional in- 
vestors, including pension and other funds 


Current Picture and Outlook 


In appraising the current financial picture of corporations, 
attention should be directed to the striking developments in 
the last half of 1950 when the demand for business funds was 
accelerated to the highest rate on record (chart 5). 


Chart 5.—Uses and Sources of Corporate Funds, Second 


Half of 1949 and Second Half of 1950° 
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1 Excluding banks and ‘nsurance companies. Estimates for 1950 are based upon incom- 
plete data 
? Includes changes in cash and deposits, and U. 8. Government securitis 


3 Includes depletion. 
4 Represents net changes in current liabilities other than short-term bank loans 
5 Represents net new securities issues and increases in bank loans and mortgage loans. 


Sources of data: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, based 


upon Securities and Exchange Commission and other financial data 
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For the 6 months following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, corporate capital requirements totaled $24 billion, or 
almost three times the uses of funds in the comparable period 
of 1949. The tempo of demand was stepped up for all 
major components, but, as in previous years, the increase in 
working capital requirements was most striking. 

The chief sources of funds stemmed from the rapid in- 
crease in Federal taxes, higher trade payables and heavy 
bank borrowing. Because of stepped-up dividend payments 
and substantially increased corporate profits taxation legis- 
lated by Congress since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
retained earnings in the second half of 1950 reflected only 
moderately the rapid increase in profits which took place 
since the latter part of 1949. Despite increased tax lia- 
bilities, however, the rate of vihéinad Galdaa in the latter 
part of 1950 exceeded actual retention of profits in 1948, 
the prior peak of the postwar period. 


Adequacy of capital supply 

In view of the rapid surge of business demand for capital 
since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, there may be 
some question with respect to the sufficiency of capital sup- 
ply in the light of the prospective stepped-up requirements. 
In analyzing this question a few aspects are of special 
importance. 

‘he first is the currently favorable financial position of 
business. Even after recent tax increases, profit levels are 
relatively high and dividend policies still generally conserva- 
tive. Further tax increases could, of course, serve to limit 
the availability of funds retained from operations. 

The long-term debt and the working capital structure of 
business do not appear to be deterrents to the raising of 
additional funds, with the equity cushion substantial, carry- 
ing charges on the debt low in historical perspective, and 
current assets high in relation to current liabilities. 


Plant and equipment outlook 


Undoubtedly plant and equipment outlays will constitute 
a major demand for funds in the period ahead. The antici- 
pated expansion of facilities in 1951 has already been pointed 
out. It is uncertain, however, to what extent this expansion 
will involve added demand for private funds. Increased 
outlays in defense and related industries will undoubtedly 
require additional funds, but many of these investments 
may in large part be directly financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment as was the case in World War II. 

In addition, provision has already been made to stimulate 
defense-related facilities expansion by permitting business, 
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under the accelerated amortization program, to charge 
off a larger than normal amount of new facilities to current 
operating revenues, thus in effect reducing the need for 
external long-term financing. With respect to nondefense 
facilities expansion, it is not certain that all of the anticipated 
expansion for 1951 will be forthcoming since growing short- 
ages of materials and manpowe: may force reductions in 
outlays below anticipated rates. 


Working capital outlook 


It is likely moreover that the demand for new working 
capital will a reduced from recent levels, once the defense 
program is well under way. Although additional inventories 
may be required to fill the defense production pipelines, 
Government limitation orders on inventory accumulation 
and shortages in civilian supplies will tend to restrict ex- 
pansion in nondefense areas. 

With respect to customer financing, steps have already 
been taken to curtail the extension of credit by business. 
Controls on consumer borrowing may be expected not only 
to dampen the direct extension of credit to consumers but 
also to limit indirect financi In this latter connection 
the recent action of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in raising bank reserve requirements serves 
to some extent as a deterrent to general bank lending. 

Finally it may be noted the current liquid position of busi- 
ness is such that operating rates might be considerably in- 
creased before additional financing is required to increase 
holdings of liquid resources. 


Increased flow of funds 


In the period ahead the tendencies will probably be toward 
an increased supply of private funds for investment. It 
would appear that consumer spending may not keep pace 
with the rise of disposable incomes resulting in increased 
consumer savings. 

At the same time, some of the investment media now 
available for individual and institutional savings will not be 
available. In particular, the supply of mortgages for insti- 
tutional investors will be substantially lower. 

In view of these considerations—restricted investment 
opportunities in the face of increased availability of invest- 
ment funds—it is quite likely that under the full impact of 
the defense program there will be an abundance rather than 
a shortage of private capital funds. Thus, as was the case 
in the last war, the tendencies may well be toward substan- 
tially increased liquidity and downward pressures on the cost 
of investment funds. 





National Income and Corporate Profits in the Third Quarter of 1950 


[Continued from p. 5] 


Third-Quarter Profits by Industry 


Nearly all of the broad industrial groups for which data 
are presented in the accompanying table participated in the 
third-quarter rise in profits, with the general pattern of 
increase similar to that in the previous quarter. Trans- 
portation earnings were up three-fifths from the second to 
third quarter, the bulk of the increase occurring in railroads. 
With the heavy overhead cost structure that prevails in the 
railroad industry, a further appreciable rise in revenues (13 
percent) led to an expansion of four-fifths in the earlier low 
railroad earnings. Mining—up one-third—registered a bet- 
ter-than-average increase. The rise of 28 percent in manu- 
facturing was slightly higher than the all-industry total. 


The small decline in profits reported for the communica- 
tions and public utilities division was seasonal; on a season- 
ally adjusted basis profits in this sector rose moderately. 
Profits in wholesale and retail trade, which dominate the 
remaining group of industries, were up substantially—al- 
though less than average—from the second quarter. 


Profits within manufacturing 


All manufacturing subdivisions increased their earnings in 
the third quarter of 1950. The largest increases occurred 
in the nondurable-goods sector, where price increases in 
response to heightened demand were relatively large. The 
margin of profits on sales increased sharply—from 8.2 to 


9.9 percent. 
[Continued on p. 24) 











By Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler * 


Private United States Direct 


Investments Abroad 


American private direct investments abroad at the 
end of 1949 were valued at $12.5 billion, an increase of 
$1.3 billion during that year. The increment in value in 
1949 was the largest in any single year and represented the 
development of many large-scale overseas projects. 

Preliminary data for the first 9 months of 1950 indicate 
a decline of about 15 percent in capital outflows as compared 
with the same period of 1949. For the first time since 1945 
Canada displaced Latin America as the area receiving the 
largest capital inflow. This change in position, as well as a 
somewhat larger capital movement to the ERP countries, 
resulted from shifts in petroleum investments which in 
1950 were declining in Latin America while increasing 
rege A in the new oil fields of Canada, and from the expan- 
sion of refinery facilities in Europe. 

The average annual increase in the 1946-49 period was 
about $1 billion, with a larger increase occurring in each 
successive year. To some extent the amount invested each 
year usually tends to be cumulative, as larger capital invest- 
ments provide a larger base for earnings, which are the 
a, source at present for investment funds. In 1949, 

owever, the increase in value was only $29 million greater 
than the increase in 1948, although capital movements were 
$90 million higher—because a diminished portion of the 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries was reinvested abroad. 


Investments concentrated in Western Hemisphere 


The Western Hemisphere continued to be the most 
attractive area for direct investments. In the 1920’s about 74 
percent of the increase in value of investment was in that 
area, and in the period 1946—9 it was about 66 percent. The 
relative decline was caused by the large investments in the 
development of Middle Eastern petroleum in the later period. 
Europe has been a relatively small field for direct investments 
in recent years, although in the 1920’s about 18 percent of 
the investment was in that area. 

On an industry basis, manufacturing remained an im- 
portant field for investment, accounting for about 29 percent 
of the added investment in 1946-49. The most striking 
deviations from the experience of the 1920’s were (a) the 
practical cessation of investments in public utilities, and (5) 
the often-mentioned predominance of the petroleum industry 
in the last few years. 


Importance of reinvested earnings 


Of the total additions to direct investments abroad in 1949, 
about 60 percent was recorded as capital movements and the 


1 For balance-of-payments purposes total branch earnings (after foreign taxes) are recorded 
as income recei ts In the United States, and the portion of income not remitted to the United 
States is treated as a flow of capital from the United States to foreign countries. On the other 
hand, the earnings of foreign subsidiaries, since 1929, are treated as income only to the extent 
that they are paid out as dividends tothe United States. The undistributed portion of foreign 
subsidiary income is not entered in the balance of payments as either income received or capi- 
tal invested abroad; this is unlike “undistributed” earnings of branches, which are treated as 
income receipts and capital outflows. The term branches includes al] actual operations 
abroad of companies incorporated in the United States including those companies whose total 
operations are abroad. Subsidiaries are companies incorporated under the laws of foreign 
countries. 


Norg.—Mr. Pizer and Mr. Cutler are members of the Balance of Payments Division, 
Office of Business Economics. Data contained in this article are revisions of those published 
in the Survey or CurRRENT Business of November 1949 and June 1950. More detailed 
statistics on capital movements by country and industry are available on request to the 
Balance of Payments Division. 
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remainder as reinvested earnings. This is about the same 
proportion for capital movements as is shown in table 2 for 
the 1946-49 period as a whole, when capital movements ac- 
counted for about 58 percent of the total increase in value. 

The reinvested earnings of foreign subsidiaries do not 
enter the balance-of-payments statement,’ but they con- 
tribute to the development of investments abroad in much 
the same way as do capital movements. For this reason, 








Direct investments reached a record value in 1949 
as large petroleum and manufacturing outlays continued. 
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the present discussion is primarily in terms of changes in the 
value of direct investments abroad, which are the result of 
both reinvested earnings and capital movements, rather than 
in terms of capital movements alone. 

Since the entire addition to the book value of foreign 
branches of United States companies, whether from current 
earnings abroad or from phe contributions of the parent, 
is included in capital movements, the data on capital move- 
ments tend to exaggerate the share in investment activity of 
those industries and areas where the branch form of organi- 
zation is predominant. It will be noted in table 2 that for 
Canada and for the manufacturing group, which is very 
important in Canada, the major growth since 1945 has come 
from the reinvestment of subsidiary earnings. 

In the petroleum industry, on the other hand, and in the 
areas where petroleum resources are being developed, most 
of the increase in investment since 1945 has been recorded as 
capital movements, since this industry’s operations abroad 
are conducted principally through branches. While the 
petroleum industry accounted for 80 percent of the net 
direct-investment capital outflow in 1949, the share of this 
industry in the increase in value of direct investments abroad 
in that year was only about 55 percent. 

There are several factors, in addition to the difference in 
type of organization, which affect the relative importance of 
reinvested earnings for certain industries and areas or’ for 
certain years. Probably the most important is that the 
expansion of long-established enterprises, such as manufac- 
turing plants in Canada, can be financed out of current 
earnings, while new developments, such as pipeline projects 
in the Middle East, perforce require financing from the funds 
of the parent companies. 

Other important factors are: (1) The blocking of earnings 
in some countries by exchange restrictions resulting in invol- 
untary investments by parent companies; (2) there is a 
greater willingness on the part of parent companies to rein- 
vest earnings in countries which are politically and economi- 
cally stable, rather than withdraw them; and (3) the desire 
of the parent companies to have earnings remitted may be 
affected by United States tax legislation. 


Income receipts exceeded capital outflows 


Not only was the increase in the value of direct invest- 
ments abroad derived to a considerable extent from the 
reinvestment of undistributed subsidiary profits, but the 
funds employed in capital outflows may also be said to have 
been drawn very largely from income received from abroad. 
For example, the data given in table 3 show that in 1948 and 
1949 the income received from both foreign branches and 
subsidiaries was sufficient, in the aggregate, to finance the 
net capital outflow from the United States parent companies. 

There was a wide variation in the experience of individual 
companies in this respect.2. Some companies financed new 
developments in particular areas out of income received from 
their established enterprises in other areas. Many companies, 
making sizable investments abroad for the first time, had to 
finance their outlays entirely from United States funds. For 
instance, tabulations made for six petroleum companies 
which accounted for about 60 percent of all net capital out- 
flows and about 80 percent of the net capital outflow in the 
petroleum industry in 1947-49 show that only two, which had 
previously built up large enterprises abroad, had income 


? The flow of funds cannot be traced in any direct manner through the books of the indi- 
| meerned. In the case of foreign branches the net capital contribution of 


can only be inferred from the data available. It is generally assumed 





that for foreign branches in the aggregate the net new capital investment for a period may be 
taken as the excess of the increase in net book value over branch earnings in the period. Sim- 
ilarly, it might be assumed that in the aggregate, an increase in the net book value of branches 
whict alt r less than branch earnings is financed out of earnings, and a decrease in 
book nes in the aggregate are positive, would be assumed to result from a 


net withdraw il from abroad 
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receipts from abroad in excess of their net capital outlays 
abroad. However, for the group of six companies income 
received from abroad in 1947-49 was only about $100 million 
less than their net capital outflows of about $1.3 billion. 


Domestic borrowing a lesser source 


A further aspect of the financing of direct investments 
abroad since 1945 is the reliance on internal corporate funds 
rather than on the United States capital market. The six 
petroleum companies mentioned above raised only about $800 
million in the United States capital market in the 1947-49 
period—of which probably about half was for investment 
abroad, accounting for about 30 percent of their net capital 
outflows. 

There were only a few cases, although they were quite 
sizable, in which United States parent companies financed 
their investments abroad by borrowing in the United States 
capital market rather than by using internal corporate funds. 
The prospect for direct investments abroad in the near future, 
however, is somewhat different with respect to the means of 
financing. A larger proportion of the total will probably be 
in resource developments abroad carried out by companies 
and groups of companies which have not previously had large 
investments abroad; although they will depend primarily on 
their own corporate funds, they will not have foreign earnings 
on which to draw. 


Expansion of petroleum investments at peak 


The increase of about $700 million in the value of petro- 
leum investments abroad in 1949 shown in table 4 was prob- 
ably the peak of the postwar expansion in that industry. 
Partial data for 1950 indicate less investment. More than 
half of the 1949 increase—about $375 million—was in the 
American Republics, reflecting about $80 million in pur- 
chases of tankers by foreign subsidiaries, and the final ex- 
penditures for major increases in refinery capacity. 

Investments in petroleum facilities in the Middle East 
also continued at a high rate in 1949 as large postwar projects 
were carried forward. The completion of the trans-Arabian 
pipeline in 1950 marked the close of the expansion which 
had been planned at the war’s end, but other projects under 
discussion indicate continued, although diminished, invest- 
ment activity in that part of the world. 

An increasing amount of investment has been flowing to 
petroleum development in Canada. The exploration of new 
oil fields, as well as work on refineries, storage facilities, 
pipelines, and natural gas resources, point to rising invest- 
ments in that country for some time to come. 

Although petroleum investments have been relatively 
small in the rest of the world, present plans for increased 
refinery capacity in Western Europe call for capital outlays 
of considerable magnitude in 1950 and thereafter. 

The petroleum industry abroad was particularly affected 
by the heavy drain on foreign dollar reserves which occurred 
during the first 9 months of 1949. The major costs of most 
oil produced abroad by American companies were paid in 
dollars, and, therefore, the oil was sold almost entirely for 
dollars. As dollar reserves feli, the United Kingdom estab- 
lished increasingly rigid restrictions on the marketing of 
dollar oil in the sterling area. 

In order to meet this problem several companies worked 
out arrangements under which they switched as much of 
their expenditures as possible to foreign currencies, thus be- 
ing able to accept an increasing proportion of their receipts 
in foreign currencies and maintain their foreign markets. 
One of the effects of this change was to shift orders for oil 
tankers and equipment from United States to foreign sup- 
pliers. 
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Table 1.—Value of Private United States Direct Investments 
d, by Area and Industry, for Selected Years 


[Billions of dollars at year end] 





| 











Area and industry 1919 | 1929 | 1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 
Ee ek ie | 39/ 7.7) 7.3) 841] 89] 100/112) 125 
Canada_ sxibiaied , we. S261 23 2.6) 27] 28] 3.1 3. 4 
American Republics. es J 2.0}; 26) 25] 3.0] 3.1 3.7 4.2 4.8 
ERP countries__.._......._.. ment 7) Gar wen Bet 881 2.01 28 2.1 
ERP dependencies.____-.._.____ (2) 2 wy iS a .4 5 6 
Oter Burope................. ( a a. ae || oe 3 3 
Ail other countries._______ 2.4] 15 ~ | 7 8] LO] 13 
CO Ee 3.9 Ad 7.3 8.4 8.9 10.0) 11 2 12.5 
Man eS Y .09«1.0% 26) B7I sf Lo) af 3.9 
occa wncanccense (4 4 5 7 7 - ) 1.0 
biéguinwwoscecve 6 q 5 ] 5 f 6 6 
mma 9 1.2 1.0 1.1 1.1 3 1.1 1.3 
Petroleum__._.._...____- 6 1.1 1.3 1.5 1.8 2.4 0 7 
Poti nti utilities __ = : 4 1.7 1.4 1.4 1 1.3 1.3 1.3 
 ttterenrnenan<osa) *.6 .5 6 6 f 7 7 s 


1 ERP countries total for 1919 includes other Europe 

?. All other countries total for 1919 includes ERP dependencies. 

3 Includes paper and pulp enterprises. 

4 Miscellaneous industry for 1919 includes distribution industry. 

5 Includes fishing enterprises. 

Notge.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. For important 
qualifications affecting this table see note to table 2 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 





Table 2.—Factors Affecting Value of United States Private Direct 
Investments Abroad, 1946-49 


[Millions of « dollars; reduction (—)] 











1946-49 

Value Value 

Area and industry end of Capital Reir end of 

1945 apica = Oth 1949 

move- vested ‘ 
ment earnings ” 

ne 8, 369 2,362 1,766 34 12, 462 
SE eee aie 2, 527 234 647 408 
American Republics... _._..._-. 2 999 1, 249 547 12 4, 783 
ERP countries._____.____-- 1, 689 147 292 > 128 
ERP dependencies... -__-__...._- 264 | 155 133 552 
ES 329 | 20 | 14 —22 341 
All other countries_____- ce 561 | 557 133 1, 261 
All industries __. 8, 369 2,362 1, 766 34 12, 463 
Manufacturing '___- 2, 671 198 1, 027 1 886 
Distribution --.__-____- 671 143 174 2 986 
Agriculture 3. .............-. 518 4s 70 ; 636 
ining and pane. 1, 064 97 45 2 , 204 
Petroleum_____- 1, 538 1, 762 388 3, 671 
Public utilities _- 1, 357 —75 28 1, 307 
Miscellaneous. -------- 550 189 34 77 





investments less liqui- 
» United States equity in 
in 


Nors.—Capital movements represent the net of known new 
dations. Reinvested earnings are the undistributed portion of the 
the net earnings of foreign-incorporated subsidiaries. Other factors affecting the change 
value include some allowance for losses on liquid stem and for nationalized inves ts in 
Yogoslavia for which compensation has been paid. Value is the book value of the American 
equity in direct investments abroad and includes expropriated property for which compen- 
sation has not yet been received and properties in Germany and J span. No allowance has 
been made for war damage or for fluctuations in foreign exchange rates, except that current 
transactions included in columns 2 and 3 above are converted at current exchange rates. 


1 Includes fishing en and _s en. 
2 Includes 
3 Less than $500, 


Source: U. 8. ee of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 





Although there has been a very large expansion of Ameri- 
can petroleum investments abroad since 1945, the output 
achieved will not be sufficient to meet the world demand for 
long at presently estimated increases in the rate of consump- 
tion. In this connection, it is of interest to note that in 
1949 Latin-American countries for which data are available 
consumed 32 percent of their own oil production, while in 
1945 they consumed only 23 percent, with production in- 
creased by nearly 40 percent in the period. 


Manufacturing investments at a reduced rate 


The United States investment in manufacturing enter- 
prises abroad increased by $300 million in 1949 as compared 
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Table 3.—Capital Movements and Income by Subsidiaries and 
Branches, and Reinvested Earnings of Subsidiaries, 1948 and 


1949 
[Millions of dollars] 
Item 1948 1949 Total 
Net capital outflow, total 684 773 1, 457 
Subsidiaries 22 27 649 
Branches 2 146 80S 
Income receipts, total 066 2.177 
063 


Subsidiaries 152 1! 
659 5 1,214 


Branches 
Rein vested earnings of subsidiaries "O9 19 1, 064 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Busir Fe < 


Table 4.—Value of Private American Direct Investments Abroad, 
by Area and Industry, 1945—49 


{Millions of dollars] 


Minin 
Manu- : . 
~ vs Distri- |Agricul-| and Petro- | Pul Miscel-| , 
Area and yearend | factur-| bution | ture? | smelt- | leum | utilities| laneous| tal 
ing 
ing 
All areas: 
1945 2, 671 671 518 1, 064 1, 538 1, 357 ) 8, 369 
1946 | 2,854 740 545 1, 062 1, 769 2 7 8, B54 
1947 3,171 818 585 1, 109 2. 1, 268 s 9, 97¢ 
1948 3, 572 919 632 1,13 2,9 28 11, ® 
1949 3, 886 O86 636 1, 24 12, 4 
Canada: 
1945 1, 145 141 l 451 x 2 2, 527 
1946 1, 202 153 14 Ls s 78 2, ft 
1947 1, 328 160 14 is 4 2 82 
1948 1, 542 194 13 45S 2s if 2558 125 
1949 1, 684 212 l 508 i 287 } 408 
American Republics: 
1945 433 145 420 $12 4 SUS 4 2, 999 
1946 45S 165 445 YS 768 82 f 3, 146 
1947 505 209 4s) 42 ) s4 2 3, 71¢ 
1948 678 OAS 522 439 x 20 4, 20 
1949 765 204 520 487 ‘ 136 4,733 
ERP countries 
1945 R32 265 ‘ 4 1, 689 
1946 RAS 281 4 td a 1, 768 
1947 : O46 293 4 64 ‘ Zi4 1, 879 
1948 i 1,032 293 4 a} 224 2, 022 
1949 ‘ 1, 092 208 4 64 49 2, 128 
ERP dependencies: 
1945 l 17 St 40 2 7 24 
1¥4¢ 13 19 5 ) 7 21 
1947 l 18 oi) is x9 
1948 17 21 i ; 14 
1949 19 23 57 $s 552 
Other Europe: 
1945 10 9 2 RS 24 320 
1946 LOS iy 2 5 2 a3 
1947 11] 40 2 SS 2 7 
1948 106 sy 2 | $24 
1949 109 40 2 4 | 41 
All other countries: 
1945 144 ot 2 12 ‘ H1 
194¢ 158 83 25 ] ” i f 
1947 17¢ Ws ”y 1s { 19 30 
1048 197 107 24 55 1, 08. 
1949 217 119 1) 2f tit 1, 251 
NOTE For important qualifications affect tt t 
Includes paper and pulp enterprises 
2 Includes fishing enterprises 


Source: U. 8. D rtment of Commerce, Office of Business F 


with $400 million in 1948. The increase in Canada in 1949 
was considerably less than in the previous year, partly be- 
cause of a drop in the proportion of earnings which was rein- 
There is a renewed interest by United States com- 
panies in development of the Canadian paper and pulp in- 
dustry and other manufactures—with a view to meeting 
the rising demand in the United States and elsewhere for 
these products. 

Most of the investment in manufacturing since 1945 has 
been in the form of reinvested earnings, and in some countries 
the investment was involuntary since exchange controls 
restricted remittances of earnings. It is likely that in such 
cases there was a tendency to hold assets in relatively liquid 


vested. 
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Table 5.—United States Private Direct-Investment Capital Move- 
ments by Selected Countries, 1946-49 


[Millions of dollars; inflow (—)] 








Country 1946 1947 1945 1949 
| 
Allareas 182 723 684 773 
Canada and Newfoundland 38 13 77 106 
American Republics, total 58 442 321 428 
Argentina RS 44 19 i 
Brazil 23 69 33 31 
Chile 4 5 4 24 
Colombia 18 3 4 10 
Costa Rica 5 y 4 -1 
Cuba, Dominican Republic and 
Haiti -—7 5 10 —6 
Ecuador l —3 2 2 
Guatemala 3 1 3 3 
Honduras 7 14 5 16 
Mexict 1 21 2 —s 
Pan " 25 121 41 124 
Paraguay) 2 3 3 3 
Peru | 17 4 —18 
Uruguay l ( l 1 
Vi : 61 130 181 245 
ot 3 l 
E RP countries, totes 18 47 418 34 
n K mm 2 2 17 23 
4 ul } 7 $ ( 
Det ni rk 3 ( 3 —!1 
France l l 14 4 
Germa! —2 l 3 -1 
Ita l ] 4 7 
3 3 f 6 
| ] 3 —! 
Sw 4 6 l -1l 
2 —1 
Other intries l 3 l -1 
ERP depende ncies, total 6 53 68 2s 
British We Ir die l 6 2 2 
Netherlands I t Indies 4 2 ; 4 
Hong hong M 1iaya and Straits 
Settlement 4 ‘ 2 2 
Dependencies in Africa ‘ 5 8 —2 
Other pendencies 7 9 59 22 
Other Europe, total 1 1 5 13 
Spall l 2 2 14 
Other countries ( l 3 —1 
All other countries, total 61 167 165 | 164 
Australia 4 22 3 13 
China 11 ‘ 7 —4 
India, Ceylon, and Pakistan 4 l ( 3 
Japan, Korea, Siam l 3 l 3 
Middle Eastern countries ? 21 91 124 112 
New Zealand l $ l -1 
Republic of the Philippines 15 23 12 —f 
| of South Africa 6 1s 15 —§ 
Other countri 2 2 4y 
NOTE I ibove capital movement data include the financing of ship sales to foreign flag 
operators contr lied in the United States as follows 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
Tota 15.1 124. 6 39.9 1H. 2 
nama 14.0 110. 2 35.7 63.5 
r Latin America 1.1 7.3 2.5 17.5 
Liberia 5 2 
\ ther countries 7.1 1.7 
TI perform international shipping operations and are considered to be invest- 
ments in the untries under whose flag they operate. However, these data are given sepa- 
rately since for some purposes, and particularly for a few countries, they distort the over-all 
t tt ture 
La than $500 000 
Includes Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Jordan, Trucial 
Oman, and Yemem; excludes Bahrein and Kuwait 
Source: | Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


forms rather than in increased investments in plant and 
equipment. 

In the case of Israel, the amount of investment that took 
place in 1949 and is projected for the future does not bulk 
large in the total, but it represents the major investment of 
this type in the Middle East. 


Mining investments more important 


A period of striking expansion in mining enterprises abroad 
was inaugurated in 1949 with an increase of $70 million, 
considerably more than was invested in previous years. 
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Nearly all of this took place in the Western Hemisphere, 
and represented the initiation of a group of projects which, 
when completed in the next few years, will nearly double the 
current investment of $1 billion’ in the mining and smelting 
industry in this area. In addition, there are many mining 
projects already under way or committed for the rest of the 
world, largely Africa, which, if carried out as planned, will 
equal ‘the amount already invested by this industry outside 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The search for new sources of raw materials has been 
stimulated by the need to discever and develop new and 
reliably accessible sources for materials needed in the United 
States. The additional requirements of an accelerated 
preparedness program will undoubtedly hasten developments 
in this field. 

There was little noteworthy activity in direct investments 
in the other industries abroad in 1949. Investments in dis- 
tribution enterprises were somewhat less than in the previous 
year, and were derived very largely from reinvested earnings 
of foreign subsidiaries. Investments in the “miscellaneous” 
group of industries were much larger than in 1948, but the 
inclusion of insurance companies in this group results in 
somewhat arbitrary capital movements. Neit er agricul- 
tural enterprises or public utilities exhibited any tendency 
to expand foreign facilities substantially in 1949, with the 
reinvestment of earnings accounting for most of the small 
increase in value which occurred. 


Investments follow established pattern 


Slightly more than half of the increase in value of direct 
investments abroad in the 1946-49 period, excluding petro- 
leum, was in Canada and Western Europe. The increase in 
value of industries other than petroleum in the rest of the 
world was substantial, amounting to about $950 million in 
the period, but it was largely directed to those countries 
which were industrialized and offered expansion possibilities. 

Various methods have been suggested for encouraging 
direct-investment capital outflows to countries where pro- 
ductivity is relatively low—such as the negotiation of treaties 
containing specific provisions to protect investors against 
discriminatory treatment, easing of the tax burden on foreign 
earnings, and guarantees ‘by the United States Government 
covering risks peculiar to foreign investment. Guarantees 
for investments in areas participating in the ECA program 
have been available since early in 1948, but as of August 31, 
1950, the total amount of industrial guarantees amounted to 
only $23 million, of which 63 percent was in a single petroleum 
project in Italy. 

reaties have been negotiated with three countries, Italy, 
Eire, and Uruguay, containing specific references, particu- 
larly in the case of Uruguay, to the treatment of foreign 
investments. Discussions are in progress with a large num- 
ber of countries on this subject, and some countries, such as 
India, Turkey, Iran, and Israel, have taken steps ‘through 
public statements or legislation to induce more foreign invest- 
ment. 

On the question of taxation of foreign earnings the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has recommended that the tax on the 
income of foreign branches be postponed until the foreign 
earnings are brought home, and that the provisions for allow- 
ing credit for foreign taxes paid be liberalized in some respects, 
However, no legislation has been enacted as yet covering 
these recommendations. All these developments are com- 
paratively recent and come at a time when the situation 
abroad is changing rapidly, so that, although the immediate 
effect on capital outflows has been small, it is too early to 
assess the longer run effects. 
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In the durable-goods group of industries the profit advance 
of 20 percent was only half as large as in nondurables. 
Volume rose at a larger rate in durables than in nondurables, 
but price increases were confined to narrower limits. 

This pattern of change was quite different from that in 
the second quarter. Price movements from the first to 
second quarter were, in general, small and not markedly 
divergent as between the durable and nondurable areas. 
Sales expanded at a substantially larger rate in the durable 
goods group, and the profit rise was more than twice as large 
as in nondurables—two-fifths as compared with one-sixth. 
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Leading the upward movement of earnings in nondurable- 
goods manufactures from the second to third quarter were the 
textile, apparel, and rubber industries, in all of which profits 
were up about four-fifths on a seasonally adjusted basis. In 
the leather and printing industries the profit advance was 
about 50 percent, whereas in the other nondurable-goods 
industries it varied between 20 and 40 percent. 

The lumber, furniture, and machinery industries reported 
the highest percentage increases in the durable-goods sector, 
the increases ranging from one-third to one-half. Profits in 
iron and steel, nonferrous metals, and the stone-clay-glass 
group rose 20 percent from the second to third quarter. The 
earnings increase in automobile manufacturing was limited 
to 10 percent, although for the first 3 quarters combined 
profits were further above 1949 levels in this industry than in 
manufacturing as a whole. 





New or Revised Statistical Series 


Farm Marketings and Income: Revised Data for Page S-2' 























Cash receipts fro ar g (millic f dollars I es (una . 
Receipts fre ark igs ic. C. C, loans 
Total, Receipts from marketings and I f nar 
Year and month inelud- rand C. ©. C. loans keting 
atl estock and products 
ing Groy- || } 
ernment | 
pay- Total Crops Li , " 
ments Tvs Dairy Meat Poultry Total Cro} and ” I ( % 
nroducts in ‘ 78 “ai ys Ti r an 
product aniunAa and egg produ product 
1948: 
ES REE eS 2. 550 2. 524 1, ORE 444 0 Ge 2K 20 7s wm] 2 131 
SSG Se Se 1, 684 1, 66 52¢ 12 a 607 v4 249 184 20s ‘ 14 
ee 856 1, 816 Hs 248 ty 650 229 27 199 29 126 
A ee 2, 038 1, ORR 632 é )] 702 248 x 221 | a7 
[_ 2, 082 2, 044 t 2s 451 695 254 (is 2 7 145 
Me ticsrnnee 2, 441 2, 415 RF 77 799 248 HA Pat 412 15] 
_ Sere . 2, 684 2, 674 1, 2 $39 708 253 $ 432 is { 133 
August - 2, 703 2 1, 256 4 411 7 258 40 $40 ~ 131 
September. ............--- 113 ; as 1, 599 he) 357 “ 272 40s MO s ~ 133 
al EE Sy 77 768 2, 19 73 330 050) 279 M7 769 4] " 147 
TDi cnecccccsdnocééwceee 219 my 1, 66 1, 549 82 927 28 48 581 4 2 149 
December 2, 65¢ 2, 646 1, 248 18 79 7 312 Wd 437 69 { 138 
Monthly average _____._. 2, 567 2, 545 1,123 1, 423 370 780 256 383 393 | 376 142 149 136 
1949: | 
CE 2, 283 2, 267 x 1, 262 20 742 21 341 2 3 14 132 
February 1, 698 1, 68 606 277 89 20 253 212 254 } 12 
pO ea 1, 954 1, 928 651 277 31 709 244 2K 228 .37 139 
ES EE See 1, RE 1, 809 5 254 HH5 tM) 272 1W4 141 
| | Ls SURE ee 1, 942 913 611 638 271 25s 214 44 + 151 
| NS Ee. 2, 10: Ime sy 297 7 645 48 14 ove 42 1% 
 « Sith 2, 258 2, 249 1, OF st 3 57¢ 239 30 72 | 137 
SY Sa) 2, 565 2, 559 1,2 24 ! 731 247 st 432 49 204 146 
Se 2, 929 2, 922 557 65 ; 778 2th 44 54 i) . 148 
A eS ea ee 3, 366 3, 354 1, 873 48 208 07 2 F 6.56 ) 164 
EE TS a 2, 905 2, 893 4 59 272 769 306 4 7 ) 159 
ES 2, 47 2, 464 1, 258 20 274 tte 27 141 8 . 149 
Monthly average _.___.........--- 2, 359 2, 344 1, 061 1, 283 315 700 253 353 372 338 151 158 145 
1 Compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural I Data incorporate changes resulting fr receip ad " i revisior 
for August-December 1949 have been published on p. 8-2, but are repeated here for nience 
Wholesale Price of Gasoline, Tank Wagon, New York: Revised Series for Page 5-36! 
T) i p all 
Month 1935 1936 } 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 194 1044 1945 ‘ i M8 1949 
January EID AE Ss, oe ( 78 190 at OH 079 OR7 0. 070 0. O95 ) " 0. 106 0. 106 +4 ” 0. 136 
February » BES ee es eee O86 O97 XY Ovo 079 OS 072 07 106 106 li " 136 
March A ES Se he ] 72 OO O78 O84 074 )S 106 106 10 ) 136 
A ere? ES Tea OR4 92 04 on O74 08 O80 102 106 th 10 141 
EE OSY ORS inte! iW O78 O78 ORS 10 10¢ 106 lO } 14! 
_ li Ghee 091 87 Ty yx 079 077 O04 I 10 106 106 4 141 
July Se eS i, ae eae 12 87 9 ORF O80 7 (104 l 106 106 1 ” 141 
SE ES TSS te See OOF OR2 9 a4 O80 ¥ 111 1O¢ 106 104 3 14] 
September | DE ee 2 106, R2 0 084 O82 9 4 106 i 106 100 { 14! 
$2 li. SS a ‘ OF 2 4 Os4 ( 094 10¢ 106 106 (4 j 141 
0 SS Sa ee fe 097 082 91 084 O85 06 094 106 106 106 Ov4 104 ; 140 
te Tg nS > rag aS OE 083 On O79 OR7 068 OY4 106 106 106 OU4 106 128 137 
Monthly average .._________- . 090 , 087 . 092 , 087 . 080 076 . 087 106 . 106 . 106 . 102 . 098 118 . 133 , 139 


1 Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. P1 
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Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Tue DATA here are a continuation of the statistics published in the 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey or Current Busmvess. 
That volume (price $1.25) contains monthly data for the years 1945 to 1948, and monthly averages for earlier years back to 1935 insofar as avail- 
able; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1945. Series added or revised since publica- 
tion of the 1949 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (¢), respectively, the accompanying footnote indicating where historical 
The terms “unadjusted” and “‘adjusted”’ used to designate index numbers and dollar values refer to 





data and a descriptive note may be found. 
adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 
Monthly averages for 1949 are shown in the March 1950 issue of the Survey of Current Business. 


for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 


Data subsequent to November 1950 



























































Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the a sasean hale | * amen 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey N ~ — .—3 January | = | March | April | May | June | July August a October ~~ 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
| | | | 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCTt | 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates | | | 
Nationa , total bil. of dol 214. 2 216.9 | 229. 1 244.1 
Cor ation of employees, total do 140. 2 142.3 |} 147.9 ; 155.2 
Wa i salaries, total do 133. 6 135.2 140.6 | 147.7 | 
Pr do 112 114.3 | 119.5 | 125. 2 | 
M do 4 4.5 4.5 .| ’ 
Government civiliar do 16. 4 16.4 16.6 | . 7 
s to wages and salaries ___do 6.4 7.1 7.3 | | 7.5 | 
Pr and renta ne, total? ___do 40.7 41.5 | 41.2 | 5.4 : 
Bu rofessionald io 20. f 21.4 22.3 24.7 | 
Fa do 12.8 12.8 11.7 | 13.3 
I f : lo 7.3 7.3 | 7.1] 7.4 : 
Cc and entory valuation ad | 
i bil. of dol 28.4 2.2 | 35. 0 ' 38. 5 
Corporat fits before tax, total d 27.6 29. 2 37.4 46.4 | 
( x liabilit lo 10. ¢ | 132 16.5 | 20.6 | fe , 
( sfter tax 16. 9 16.0 20.9 25.8 | -| : 
I udjustment 1 s | —1.0) | —2.3 ad —7.9 | De te . 
Net do 4.8 | 5.0 | 5.0 | | ee --|-- : 
| 
Gr i total do | 253. 8 | 263.4 | nial ; | ons | a: — : 
Per t xpenditures, total do 180. f 182.4 | 185. 2 | 198.4 }_._. ta » 
' “wl 25.3 | 26.9 | 26.7 | 33.5 posesioes . 
. t woods lo 97.9 97.4 99.3 | 104.9 |.....- ea, 1:22, Gl : 
Ser do 57.4 58. 1 59. 2 | 59.9 se 
G lomestic investment do 31.2 41.7 46 9 | iol 48.4 oele . 
New tructior do 18. 2 19.9 21.3 bed 22.8 aa. 
Prod r urable equipment do | 18.7 19.9 _ * } SRS : -|  * onles ‘ 
Chat business entories do =f. 7 | 2.0 3.4 aa —1.5 |. oon med 
Net for tment lo —.7 —1.7 —2.0 es te See ne 
Govert nt purchases of goods and services, 
tota bil. of dol 42.8 41.0 ae | fee ros - 
Fed Government sales do | 24.3 22.2 | 21.4 andl 21.2 ool e 
State and local do 18. 5 18.7 | ”% | Roe Sr 5 RS - : 
Per total do 205. 4 216. 4 215.1 224.8 |... iS 
Li I x and nontax payments — do 18.7 19.0 19.5 me i Be 
Equ ) ble personal income lo 186.8 | 197.5 195. 6 ow SPL. Tasccncces : 
Per f do 6.2 15.0 10.4 | al GAS Ws Sédecude | 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE! 
Regent ted ta lrates | 
Tot bil. of dol 25.7 | 2s 4 214.6 215.4 | 219.3 | 213.8 214.5 217.1 | 200.7 225. 4 228.7 * 31.1 231.9 
W age eceipts, total do 9131.3 132.9 132. 2 131.5 | 4133.6 | 135. 3 “37.7 | 7140.2 141.7 wi45.5 147.8 * 150.7 | 151.3 
E t f ts, total do 133.4 ] 135.0 134.2 126.4 138. 1 140. 5 | 143. 2 144.5 | 148.5 150.6 ’ 153.8 154.3 
( ty-producing industries do 55. 5 57. ( 56. 7 55.8 87.7 59.14} 60.9 62.7 63.3 | 65. 6 66. 5 r 68.6 | 68.6 
Distributive industries do 39.0 39.3 39. 5 39.3 39. 6 39.7 0.1) 40.7 40.9 41.7 41.6 °41.9 41.8 
istries do 17.8 17.8 17.9 18.1 18.1 18.2 18.5 18.6 | 18.7 i8.8 18.8 r19.2 19,2 
( nt do 21.1 21 ».9 21.0 21.0 21.1 21.0 | 21.2 | 21.6 22.4 23.7 * 24.1 24.7 
Le contributions for social insur | 
: bil. of dol 21 22 28 2.7 28 28 28 3.0) 28 3.0 28 3.1 3.0 
Other é do 3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 | 3.4 3.4 
Pr ental income do 41.7 40. ¢ 43.5 11.0 0.2 39.8 41.5 42.3 45.5 | 46.1 45.0] °45.7 46.1 
Per terest income and dividends do 7 18.9 17.5 17.7 18.0 18.2 17.8 17.8 | 17.8 18.4 21.! 19.2 19.3 
Tot f i ents do 12.4 12 18.4 22.2 24.2 17.2 14. 1 13.4 12.3 12.0 11.4 °12.1 11.8 
| | 
Tota t ome do 187.6 191.1 195. 2 199.0 203. 7 198.7 198. 4 | 200. 7 202.7 | 207.3 211.2 212.7 213.0 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | | 
EXPENDITURES 
All ind erly tota mil. of dol 4, 630 3, 700 ; 4, 330 | | 4, 15, 410 
Manuf do 1, 830 1, 520 1, 860 | if 4 bees 12 520 
M di 18 150 160 oil 180 1 200 
Railr dk 3M 230 EP fe<comsedelosccouus | See 320 
Ot tior d 1m 80 90 120 |7----- 140 
Els ties d ROW 650 700 gg he dl ' 990 
Commercial and miscellaneous do 1. 320 1, 060 eS 1, 160 . - + | See ‘1,240 
R ‘ Estimates for the last quarter of 1950, based on anticipated capital expenditures of business; those for the first quarter of 1951, areshown on p. 5of the December 1950 SuRVEY, 
rR ed seri (luarterly estimates of national income, gross national product, and personal income and monthly estimates of persona] income have been revised beginning 1946: see 
pp @ ft J 1%) Survey for the revised figures 
*] entory valuat vijustment 
§Per s excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 
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Cntow otherwise posted. statistics through | _1949 et 7 1950 
1 and descriptive notes are shown in the = my a 
1949 Statistical Su Supplement to the Survey | — | — January cs | March April 
GENERAL BUSIN E SS IN NDICATORS—Contin ued 
| | 7 | 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS | | | | 
Cash receipts — farming, including Government 
t...-...------------ mil. ofdol..| 2,905) 2,473 2, 254 1, 614 1, 674 1, 594 1, 809 1. 859 | 
Farm es and CCC loans, total. ._..do 2, 893 | 2, 464 2 238 | 1. 596 1. 642 1 544 1’ 768 1 825 
Cad enmgeonscepeccsoosssces do 1, 534 | 1, 258 1, 099 581 478 436 434 557 
Livestock and products, total -_---.-.- do 1, 359 | 1, 206 1, 139 1, 015 | 1, 164 1, 108 1, 334 1, 268 
Dairy cin c quo aese=---- do 272 274 290 | 276 315 313 358 368 
ea — i i Se ro 769 | 646 676 574 639 579 744 7 
iG ogee . J) a aS 306 273 165 156 200 2 208 203 
Indexes of coal rece pis from marketings and COG 
All commodities... ....------------- 1935-39= 100__| 435 371 337 240 247 232 266 275 
ET cil 537 441 385 203 167 153 152 195 
Livestock and products... .-.........----- do 359 318 301 268 307 293 352 335 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted:t | 
er ct a 1935-39 = 100__| 184 165 154 109 112 104 117 120 
Sicaccsoen edo traeemenaieen do } 216 187 168 92 72 59 61 77 
Livestock and products eae do 159 149 143 123 142 139 159 153 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Index 
Unadjusted, combined index. - - ---- 1935-39= 100 174 178 179 77 183 188 195 200 
| 
a do____| 180 | 126 189 188 191 197 203 + 209 
Durable manufactures. ----------- do | 181 201 206 204 210 2) 2 mR 
CO do | 145 201 203 201 205 299 208 1 
Lumber and products. ----------- do 144 145 130 138 147 158 162 166 
CO EEE do | 163 170 166 173 176 175 175 178 
a id do | 134 132 111 119 133 150 15 160 
ke do | 217 7 229 236 243 25] 258 22 
entereeus metals and products do | 164 167 180 190 201 198 197 mM 
a ES do 161 163 176 184 197 194 192 m2 
Smelting and refining.._...__. do 170 175 191 202 208 207 ais 218 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 188 181 179 179 180 197 209 212 
te ne i il do 206 187 16 160 57 07 221 229 
Clay products.._-.-. as do | 153 154 147 150 151 154 160 160 
Glass containers--_.--------- do 195 177 202 201 201 222 238 232 
Transportation equipment- ----- do 206 211 242 210 214 28 22 277 
Automobiles (incl. parts) - - - - - do | 175 181 224 182 189 204 49 268 
Nondurable manufactures do 178 175 175 176 177 178 180 184 
Alcoholic beverages-.-- - - ----- do 171 151 14 143 162 168 177 202 
Chemical products --.----------- do 247 249 249 250 250 05 255 258 
Industrial chemicals. _---- : do 417 22 419 424 428 434 443 51 
Leather and products. - -------- do st ) 10 108 118 11 110 101 104 
Leather tanning--------------- do 95 99 96 109 97 101 o4 100 
owe do 101 103 116 124 128 115 106 10 
Manufactured food products - -- do 162 15€ 149 146 148 150 157 16 
Dairy products_--......------ do | 97 96 95 107 128 159 199 6, 
Meat packing.------------.-- do | 172 186 183 144 148 145 144 146 
Processed fruits and vegetables. do 23 103 92 86 83 90 98 2 
Paper and products eae do 177 167 178 179 179 182 181 185 
per and pulp_......--..---- do 168 150 171 172 73 175 173 178 
or, < “wat ond wai products... do 205 219 211 205 207 206 16 229 
GS ea do 102 158 154 124 146 174 175 177 
Printing and publishing. ------ do 167 162 157 166 72 174 169 169 
Rubber products_____- eS do 187 193 194 95 197 203 213 221 
Textiles and products -._---..-.-- do 175 173 178 179 173 174 175 173 
Cotton consumption - -_-.-...-- do 138 134 144 144 138 139 140 132 
Rayon deliveries. _.........--- : do 340 350 355 357 350 348 347 348 
Wool textiles.__........---.---- do 158 151 154 159 152 154 57 161 
Tobacco Ele do 172 138 162 154 167 152 168 176 
ae do 141 128 125 113 139 138 147 55 
 _ a do | 152 136 133 118 148 147 148 155 
Anthracite__._....--- sete do 117 63 69 65 108 83 97 6 
Bitzminous coal. --.-._.----.---- do | 133 103 96 38 149 143 131 136 
Crude petroleum...........----- do 163 157 154 55 152 55 160 168 
I tab eeaweceseooa do | 76 | 81 80 81 83 87 140 155 
| 
Adjusted, combined index do | 173 179 183 180 187 190 195 199 
Manufactures. .----..-.----- do | 179 188 192 192 194 199 204 208 
Durable manufactures... ......-.---- do | 181 203 209 207 211 222 231 237 
Lumber and poemnets.. a ae do 147 159 144 150 156 159 158 55 
ig he a do 139 153 132 138 145 150 149 144 
Nonferrous metals... .__---- do 163 166 180 190 200 198 197 207 
Smelting and refining do 169 174 191 202 208 207 208 219 
Stone, clay, and glass — do 183 | 187 190 192 188 200 203 210 
Cement..__._.-..- do 191 | 206 207 | 211 192 218 210 214 
Clay products _ ae do 147 | 150 158 | 157 158 158 160 161 
Glass containers --.-----.-.---.---- , do 193 190 206 207 201 222 223 234 
Nondurable manufactures -__-- -- do 177 176 179 | 180 181 180 181 184 
Alcoholic beverages ----..-.-.------ : do 187 173 169 | 159 75 169 172 184 
Chemical products-_-__...-------- do 243 245 248 | 247 247 252 256 261 
Leather and products ---..........--- do 97 101 108 | 115 116 110 101 105 
Leather tanning-- do 92 99 95 | 102 | 98 101 95 102 
Manufactured food products do 160 160 161 161 165 164 164 164 
Dairy products-_-----. : do 147 148 148 149 154 153 150 153 
Meat packing -- do 154 157 154 15 160 157 144 147 
Processed fruits and vegetables do 134 132 142 136 152 | 148 150 158 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
tData for 1947-49 were coved to incorporate 
1948-49, on p. 24 of this issue. 
Seasonal factors for a number of industries 


changes in reports on production and sales of farm products. Revised figure 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics Grou | 1949 a 1950 —s povhe-wes Ti i eo 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | ,;...,,. | " yy 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey yy 7 January | - March April May | June July August = October — 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | 
4 djusted °— Continued 
Manufactures—Continued 
Nondurable manufactures—C ontinued 
Paper and products 1935-39 = 100 177 167 179 178 179 181 180 185 173 191 104 * 202 201 
Paper and pulp do 168 160 171 171 172 174 173 177 166 181 * 185 193 191 
Printing and publishing do 160 159 163 168 169 169 166 170 162 169 172 °179 >174 
Tobacco products... .......- ...do 169 149 162 162 176 161 168 170 154 197 172 165 171 
Minerals do 141 132 130 118 144 140 145 151 144 159 164 166 > 160 
Metals do 76 106 117 118 119 98 125 130 1% 136 143 143 » 132 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 
Busine iles (adjusted), totalt bil. of dol 34.4 33.6 34.2 35.3 36.6 35.6 38.7 39.9 42.0 ° 45.3 ° 42.1 41.8 41.7 
Manufacturing, totalt . do 16.2 15.8 16. 2 16.9 17.8 17.2 19.3 19.8 * 20.3 2.0 21.2 21.2 21.4 
Durable-goods industriest do 6.6 6.5 6.8 7.1 7.6 7.5 8.6 9.0 8.7 10.1 0.4 9.7 9.9 
Nondurable-goods industriest do | 9.6 9.2 9.4 9.8 10.2 9.7 10.7 10.8 11.6 12.9 r1L.8 11.6 11.5 
Wholesale trade, total. F do 7.6 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.7 7.4 8.0 8.4 9.0 9.6 8.9 8.8 8.9 
Durable-goods establishments : do 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.9 1.8 2.1 2.3 2.6 2.9 26 2.5 2.5 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.5 6.7 6.3 6.3 6.5 
Retail trade, total ? do 10.6 10. 5 10.9 | 11.1 11.1 11.1 11.3 11.7 12.7 12.7 12.1 11.8 11.4 
Durable-goods stores do 3.3 3.1 3.6 | 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.2 4.7 47 4.4 42 3.7 
Nondurable-goods stores. - em: do 7.3 7.4 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.5 8.0 8.0 7.7 7.6 7.7 
Business inventories, book value, end of month 
(adjusted otalt bil. of dol §2.i 51.6 52.0 51.8 * 62.5 r §2.9 r 53.6 ' 54.2 53.2 54.5 * 56.4 * 58.5 60.0 
Manufa g, totalt do 28.7 23.9 29.0 29.0 29.1 ° 29.4 ° 20.7 r 30.0 29.8 20.9 * 30.7 31.8 32.9 
Durable-goods industriest i do 13.2 13.4 13.4 13.5 13.5 *° 13.7 r13.8 r13.9 13.9 r13.9 ‘14.1 ri44 15.1 
Nondurable-goods industriest do 15.5 15.5 15.6 15.5 15. 6 15.7 15.9 16. 1 15.9 16.0 16.7 °17.3 17.9 
Wholesale trade, total do 9.1 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.1 9.4 9.5 9.5 9.3 9.6 9.9 10.1 10.4 
Durahble-goods establishments do 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Nondurable-goods establishments do | 6.2 6.1 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.2 r6.1 6.5 6.8 6.9 7.0 
Retail trade, total do | 14.3 13.7 14.0 13.8 14.3 14.1 14.4 14.7 14.1 15.1 15.8 16.5 16.7 
Durable-goods stores do 5.5 5.1 5.4 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.1 5.5 5.8 6.3 6.5 
Nondurable-goods stores do 8.8 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.0 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.0 9.6 10.0 10.2 10.2 
| 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERSt j 
Sales 
Value (unadjusted), total mil. of dol 16, 394 16, 083 16, 005 16, 243 18, 531 17, 184 18, 649 19,426 | * 18,682) +22, 802] * 21,514] * 22,814 21, 538 
Durable-goods industries do 6, 534 6,715 6, 664 6, 790 8, 064 7, 644 8, 413 | 9, 007 7, 951 9, 929 ’ 9,536 | * 10,339 9, 760 
Nondurable-goods industries do 9, 860 | 9, 369 9, 341 9, 453 10, 467 9, 540 10, 236 10, 418 10, 731 * 12, 872 r 11,979 * 12,476 11,778 
Value (adjusted), total : do | 16, 221 15, 756 16, 216 16, 877 17, 797 17, 206 19, 309 19,838 | ° 20,269] + 22,956] ° 21,154] ° 21,229 21, 396 
Durable-goods industries, total do 6, 631 6, 516 6,817 7, 103 7, 643 7, 488 8, 605 9, 030 8, 670 10, 060 9, 392 ’ 9, 671 9, 909 
Ir eel, and products do 1, 405 1, 704 1,718 1, 801 1, 851 1, 884 2, 126 2, 191 2,178 2, 471 2, 345 °2,414 2, 439 
Nonf metals and products do 309 406 440) 461 404 432 523 566 558 606 591 r 599 597 
Electrical machinery and equipment___do | 736 676 738 745 832 77: 878 955 924 1, 129 1, 116 * 1,131 1, 138 
Machinery, except hectrical do.__.| 1,087 1, 028 1, O85 1,115 1, 254 1, 223 1, 352 1, 385 1,374 1, 554 1,458} ° 1,512 1, 570 
Motor vehicles and equipment do....| 1,130 a4 1, 220 1, 211 1, 362 1, 333 1, 600 1,710 1, 459 1,716 1,449} ° 1,547 1, 596 
Transportation equipment, n. e.s do 324 319 284 350 297 307 319 310 315 410 379 401 432 
Lumber and timber basic products do 475 443 359 408 47 485 570 652 603 695 * 673 697 
Furniture and finished lumber products do 348 309 290 310 369 360 401 404 409 485 * 437 452 
Stone, clay, and glass products do.___| 406 358 380 393 405 375 480 481 469 540 513 * 542 564 
Other durable-goods industries ms 321 279 303 308 335 315 356 374 382 454 451 415 423 
| | 
Nondurable-goods industries, total do | 9, 590 9, 240 9, 399 9,774 10, 154 9, 718 10, 704 10,809 | *11,509 | +12,896 | *11,762] * 11,558 11, 487 
Food and kindred products .do 2, 624 2, 496 2, 637 2,772 2,772 2, 753 3, 150 3, 136 245 3, 257 3,038 * 2,972 2, 906 
Beverages do.___| 413 439 390 | 393 47 471 542 582 573 649 448 "434 397 
Tobacco manufactures do | 272 248 271 | 263 272 246 274 277 287 299 261 * 271 283 
Textile-mill products do | 1, 033 965 926 956 963 806 1,01 1, 062 1, 206 1, 544 1,354 * 1,293 1, 355 
Apparel and related products do | 721 743 NU 835 851 753 748 663 962 1, 256 955 r 97 847 
Leather and products do | 244 228 242 273 285 264 290 317 349 381 335 * 324 268 
Paper and allied products do | 502 474 485 495 510 468 513 538 528 633 620 * 656 671 
Printing and publishing do____| 517 597 600 654 649 582 606 602 596 615 633 r 581 586 
Cher als and allied products do 1, 167 1, 063 1,104 1, 130 1, 250 1,189 1,334 1, 383 1,442 1, 667 1, 5833 * 1,550 1, 529 
Petroleum and coal products do | 1, 589 1, 518 1, 436 1, 479 1, 550 1, 565 1,624 1, 668 ° 1,738 1,859 1,83 °1,834 1,907 
Rubber products do....| 247 245 265 273 293 288 321 350 454 457 404 |) eee 
Other nondurable-goods industries do | 262 226 240 250 287 244 290 231 221 280 2380 278 323 
Inventories, end of month | 
Book value (unadjusted), total do 28,615 | * 20,002 | 29,270] * 20,180] * 29,188 | * 29,232] * 29,507] * 20,814] * 20,796) * 20,742] * 30,418} ° 31,577 32, 860 
Durable-goods industries do r 13, 109 ’ 13, 329 13,306 | +* 13,493 * 13, 584 r 13, 704 r 13, 883 ’ 13, 074 ’ 13, 928 * 13, 847 ’ 14,050 | * 14,386 14, 064 
Nondurable-goods industries. _....._- do 15, 506 15, 674 15, 874 15, 687 15, 604 15, 528 15, 624 15, 840 15, 868 15, 804 16,368 | * 17,190 17, 896 
By stages of fabrication 
Purchased materials do 10,9907 | ° 11,282 § © 11,261 | + 11,226] 11,156] +11,049] *11,002] °11,201 | *11,510] *11,883 | *12,380] * 13,061 13, 741 
Goods in process do 6,412 r 6, 380 ’ 6, 549 ’ 6, 588 ’ 6, 676 ° 6,778 ’ 6, 851 ’ 6, 828 r 6, 998 * 7, 163 ’ 7,380 * 7,682 7, 746 
Finished goods do 11,206} 11,341 11,460} 11,365] 11,357) 11,405] 11,564] 11,785 | 11,287] 10,606] 10,658] *10,834) 11,373 
Book value (adjusted), total do 128,665 | ° 28,879 | + 20,035 | © 28,990] * 29,073 | * 20,384] 29,650] *30,028] * 20,830] +29,858| *30,732] °31,784] 32,939 
Durable-goods industries, total do | 1" 13, 204 * 13,413 ’ 13, 422 * 13,477 13,500 | © 13,667 ’ 13, 784 ’ 13, 046 ’ 13, 888 ’ 13, 858 14,072 | * 14,446 15, OR4 
Iron, steel, and products do 2, 874 2, 958 2, 975 2, 955 2, 961 3,012 3, 056 3, 140 3, 147 3, 191 3,228 | * 3,308 3, 406 
Nonferrous metals and products do 963 965 Y48 956 960 975 962 988 973 965 959 ° 971 1,018 
Electrical machinery and equipment.__do 1, 489 1, 521 1, 524 1, 550 1, 544 1, 566 1, 614 1, 658 1, 633 1, 630 1,632 1, 666 1, 737 
Machinery, except electrical do 3, 152 3, 157 3, 124 3,145 3, 166 3, 197 3, 208 3, 225 3, 208 3, 228 3, 283 * 3, 368 3, 500 
Motor vehicles and equipment. do 'r 1,670 r 1, 788 °1,771 ‘1,781 1,791 r 1,832 r1833 r1,73 1,808 °1,773 r 1,839 1,935 2, 073 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s do 787 742 730 705 690 670 659 653 660 663 672 * 687 766 
Lumber and timber basic products do 550 552 585 590 562 556 569 SSS 576 550 560 * 572 582 
Furniture and finished lumber products. _do 582 5M4 607 628 636 654 671 678 675 664 677 685 727 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 515 524 522 523 532 541 536 538 542 534 530 r S41 550 
Other durable-goods industries do 622 622 638 | 643 658 | 664 675 685 671 661 692 ‘713 725 
t Revised. » Preliminary. o'See note marked ‘‘o*”’ on p. 8-2. 


§Tho term “business’’ here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. 
» tRevised series. Data on manufacturers’ sales, inventories, and new orders have been revised beginning 1946. Revisions for 1946-49 and appropriate explanations appear on pp. 16-23 of 
the October 1950 SURVEY 
tevi for October 1949: Inventories, unadjusted—total, 28,807; durable, 13,328; by stages of fabrication—purchased materials, 11,032; goods in process, 6,548; inventories adjusted—total, 
28,927; durable, 13,377; motor vehicles and equipment, 1,715. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 7... ae Fel 
1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey | ~ ber —" January | a March April May 
r ~ ~ . 
GENER AL BU SINES aS ENDIC ATORS—Continued 
| 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS}|—Continued 
iagongories, oA of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued 
Nondurab pipeanteten, total_ mil. of dol 15,461 | 15, 466 15, 614 15, 513 15, 574 15. 716 15, 874 
Food and kindred products... _. _- do 2, 761 2, 803 2, 861 2, 851 2, 917 3, 000 | 3, 061 
oe do 996 986 QOS 1, 013 1, 034 1, 028 1, 012 
manufactures_._.___. EST 1, 522 1, 527 1, 514 1, 480 1, 475 1, 484 | 1, 490 
Textile-mill products._._......___- do 1, 953 1, 96 1, 988 2, 010 2, 042 2, 064 2, 148 
Apparel and related products. ..do | 1, 236 Li: 1, 282 1, 282 1, 338 1, 348 1, 328 
Sway and =p ee PSsaf ™ 517 § 522 501 509 531 546 
rand allied products____- EE tet 669 704 701 703 714 706 
ting and publishing... _. do 551 595 581 582 592 587 
Chemicals = allied products do 2, 074 2, 2, 032 2, 022 1, 978 1, 993 2,014 
peergoram and coal products do 2, 247 2, 19 2, 161 2, 123 2.049 2, 012 2 018 
Rubber products______ _.do 526 531 524 526 532 536 54 
Other sundurable-gocds industries_.._.do. 408 41 432 424 416 416 422 
New orders, net (unadjusted), total __- do 16, 868 16, 009 17, 032 16, 861 18, 810 17, 182 19, 097 
Durable-goods industries, total____ do 6, 941 6, 923 7,479 7, 213 8, 508 7, 857 & 514 
Tron, steel, and products. ee ea do 1, 687 1, 855 1, 892 1, 836 2, 173 1, 901 2, 178 
Nonferrous metals and products do 418 392 469 480 488 474 531 
Electrical machinery and equipment_____do 694 70€ 79 72 O4t 772 RR4 
Machinery, except electrical _.do 979 1,018 1, 211 1, 211 1, 392 1,316 1, 410 
Transportation equipment, except motor 
I mil. of dol 551 167 2 39 Orie 333 22 
Other durable-goods industries. _.do 2, 613 2, 784 2, SAK 2, 566 3, 243 3, 060 3, 279 
Nondurable-goods industries_____ ..do 9, 927 9, ORF 9, 9, 648 10, 302 9, 32 10, 582 
Unfilled orders (unadjusted), total* do | 19,924 19, 85 20, S7¢ 21, 494 21.77 21. 770 22 218 
Durable-goods industries do 16, 559 16, 767 17, 58 18, 005 18, 449 18, 662 18, 763 
Tron, steel, and products_. do 4,778 4,92 5, 252 5, 480 5. 488 5, 56 
Nonferrous metals and products ..do 420 382 419 156 451 48] 197 
Electrical machinery and equipment do 2, 004 2, O4e 2, 2,129 2, 183 2 164 2 2) 
Machinery, except electrica do 2, 750 2, BBE 2, 852 2, 995 3, OFF 3, 147 3, 194 
Transportation equipment, except motor 
vehicles _ mil. of dol 3, 264 ORE 68 s, 14 O81 3, 1 3,0 
Other durable-goods industries _.do 3, 254 61 4 On 4°08 4° 178 4. 278 4, oT 
Nondurable-goods industries do 3, 365 O08 ys 4189 24 3, 109 3, 455 
BUSINESS POPULATION 
OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER! 
Operating businesses, total, end of quarter thous 95 68. 4 
Contract construction__’__- do ) 0.4 
a do 2.4 2 
Service industries__.__._____- dea do R52. ¢ 84.4 
do 1, 687 1, 685.9 
_ | Saas do 202 203. 2 
IS i aaa sobcenes do 572.0 
New businesses, quarterly total do 80) 107 
Contract construction do 12.7 22 
Manufacturing_____.___- a do 7 10 
Service industries _____...._...-- do lf 2 
Ee TE lo 29.8 36.2 
Wholesale trade_________- aitheh do 3.8 4 
ed oe do 10.1 13. 
Discontinued businesses, quaneny total lo R4 92.4 
Contract construction do 1 1! 
Man do 10.9 10. ¢ 
Service industries _- lo 16.1 18. 4 
ie nwons do 32 7.9 
Wholesale trade__._._..._.._. lo { { 
se anes d df q 
Business transfers, quarterly total i 71. ( 104. ¢ 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) * num ber 6, 755 7, 857 , 07 7, 736 9, 180 8, 37 ), 216 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 
Failures, total’. numt R35 77 RAS 811 &84 RO 874 
Commercial service? i 63 50 f 69 74 44 62 
Construction_. 1 83 80 f 73 SF 76 80 
Manufacturing and mining do 197 201 170 20 195 197 
rT do 395 349 { 399 402 398 424 
Wholesale trade... do 97 90 100 11 3 109 
Liabilities, totald@ thous. of dol 22, 799 19, 251 i 22, 156 27, WK 21, 250 22, 672 
Commercial serviced? do 1, 281 668 829 1, 875 1, 706 819 1, 474 
Construction do 4, 362 814 RS4 824 2, 777 1, 4 2, 129 
Manufacturing and mining do 8, 419 7, 4¢ 128 7, 905 12, 241 OS) 7,470 
SR GA do 5, 929 6, 284 6, 386 7, 859 7,179 8, 650 
CE ES EEE do 2, 808 020 4, 44 4, 166 3, 317 807 2, 949 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
tRevised series. See corresponding note on p. 8-3 
*New series. For data on unfilled orders beginning 1946, se¢ 22 of the Oct r 1950 SURVEY Data on new incorporatio 
the 48 States beginning 1946, and for 47 States excluding Louisiana) beginning July 1945: figures through 1948 are shown on p. 2 
tT he number of operating businesses has been revised to reflect revisions i number of new businesses beginning wit! 
inesses beginning with the fourth quarter 1948, Rev rior to the rd quarter of 1949 will be shown later 
Inc. Scattered monthly rev isions for the licated series are 
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PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 

Prices received, all farm productst§___1910-14=100 237 233 235 7 7 241 247 247 263 267 268 276 

Crops do 210 2) 219 215 215 225 223 225 236 239 243 238 250 
Food grain ~do 215 219 218 | 219 224 227 230 218 226 224 221 219 224 
Feed grain and hay do 57 168 170 171 174 181 190 190 195 193 104 188 192 
Tobacco do 369 | 304 382 384 38Y 389 7 388 387 399 428 426 428 
Cotton a 233 | 223 222 231 236 242 246 251 278 311 336 327 346 
Fruit do 172 174 185 186 193 206 195 207 211 200 217 207 194 
Truck crops ...do 213 196 261 23 168 205 178 182 200 164 126 138 188 
Oil-! crops do 220 224 228 228 230 239 248 254 267 203 303 300 351 

Livest i products do 262 255 249 257 258 256 269 268 287 292 298 296 299 
Meat animals ..do 286 280 286, 306 308 312 342 342 71 369 372 358 357 
Dairy products , do 261 261 254 250 243 235 230 227 232 240 248 261 267 
Poultry and eggs ..do 216 194 158 155 165 161 154 156 173 191 196 201 209 

*rices paid: 

: All A we modities ....1910-14=100 236 237 238 7 239 240 244 245 247 248 252 253 255 
Commodities used in living do 238 239 238 23% 239 239 242 243 245 248 252 254 256 
Commodities used in production do 234 235 237 237 239 240 246 247 249 249 251 251 264 

All commodities, interest, taxes, and wage rates 

1910-14 = 100 245 246 249 248 250 251 254 255 256 258 * 260 261 263 

Parity ratiot SON SAM , do 97 95 4 96 95 96 97 97 103 103 * 105 103 105 

RETAIL PRICES 

All comr ties (U. S. Department of Commerce 

index 1935-39 = 100 185. 7 184. 4 183. 8 183.3 183. 8 184.1 185. 7 187.3 190.0 190.8 192.6 193. 9 194.8 

Coal (U. 8. Department of Labor indexes 

Anthracits Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925—100 148. 3 | 148. 4 148. # 148. 5 149.3 154.2 147.2 147.4 150.3 153.9 155. 8 * 157.4 158. 6 

Bituminou do....| 160.5 162.7 164.1 164. 5 166. 2 165. 6 160.9 160. 2 160. 5 162. 4 164.0 | + 166.6 167.0 

Consumers’ price index (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) 

Alliten 1935-39 = 100 168.6 | 167.5 166.9 | 166.5 167.0 167.3 168. 6 170. 2 172.5 173.0 173.8 174.8 175.6 
A nparel do 186. 3 185.8 185.0 | 184.8 185. 0 185. 1 185. 1 185.0 184.7 185.9 190. 5 193. 4 195. 0 
Prod do 200.8 | 197.3 196.0 | 194.8 196. 0 196. 6 200.3; 24.6) 210.0 209. 0 208. 5 209.0 200. 5 

Cereals and bakery products do | 169.2 | 169. 2 169.0 169.0 169.0 169.3 169. 6 | 169. 6 171.3 175. 5 176.5 177.1 177.3 
Dairy products do | 186. 4 186. 2 184.2 183.6 182.4 179.3 177.8 | 177.1 | 179.5 182.7 185. 2 190. 6 191.5 
Fruit ! etables do | 202.0 198. 2 26.8 | 199. 1 195. 2 200.5 206.5 | 217.2 220.8 194.7 184.6 187.0 193.3 
Meats, poultry, and fish do 229. 1 223. 2 219.4 221.6 227.3 227.9 239. 5 | 246.7 256. 0 257.5 257.8 250.9 248. 5 
Fuel, electricit ind refrigeration do 139.1 139.7 140.0 140.3 140.9 141.4 138.8 | 138.9 139. 5 140.9 141.8 143.1 143.7 
Gas and electricity do 97.0 97.2 96.7 97.1 7.1 97.2 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.0 97.0 96.8 6.8 
Other fu do | 190.0 191. ¢ 193. 1 193. 2 194.4 195. 6 189. 1 189. 4 190. 9 194.4 196. 5 199. 4 200. 4 
Housefurnishings do | 185.4 | 185. 4 184.7 | 185. 3 185.4 185. 6 185.4 185. 2 186. 4 189.3 195.4 199.8 202.3 
Rent do | 122.0 | 122. 2 22.6 122.8 122.9 123. 1 123.5 123.9 124.3 124.6 124.8 125.0 125.4 
Miscellaneous do 154.9 | 155. 5 155.1 155.1 155.0 154.8 155.3 155.3 156. 2 158. 1 158.8 158. 5 160.5 
WHOLESALE PRICESZ | | 

U.S. Department of Labor indexes:} 

All commodities 1926 100 151.6 | 151.2 151.5 152.7 152.7 152.9 155.9 157.3 162.9 166. 4 169. 5 169.1 171.6 
Economic classes 

Manufactured products do 148.2 147.9 148. 2 149.1 148.9 149.4 152.2 153. 5 158.0 161.2 164. 0 163. 5 164.9 
Raw materials do | 160.4 159. 5 159. 8 162.4 162.8 162.5 166.3 167.7 175.8 179.1 181.8 180.2 184.4 
Semimanufactured articles do | 145.1 144.7 144.8 144.3 144.1 143.9 145. 6 148.4 152.9 | 159. 2 165. 7 169. 3 173.0 
Farm products do 156. 8 1M. 9 1M. 7 159.1 159.4 159. 3 14. 7 165. 9 176.0 177.6 180. 4 177.8 183.7 
Grain do 156. 4 | 160.9 160. 2 161.3 165. 4 | 169. 6 172.3 169. 3 173.5 167.7 166. 5 165. 3 172.1 
Li estock and poultry do 169. 6 167.0 170.5 179.9 180.3 178.0 194. 6 197.5 215.8 217.3 11.3 198. 7 197.3 
Cor tiles other than farm products._do 150.3 1%. 1 150. 5 151.1 151.0 151.2 153.7 155. 2 159. 8 163.7 166. 9 166.9 168.6 
| 
Food / do 158.9 155, 7 14.8 156.7 155. 5 155. 3 159.9 162.1 171.4 174.6 177.2 172.5 175.2 
Cereal products do | 144. 6 | 144.6 144.3 144.8 145. 6 145.9 146.0 145.6 151.2 154.9 155. 5 153.8 154.1 
Dairy products do 154.7 | 4.4 148. 8 147.5 144.8 141.1 138. 0 135. 9 141.8 148.0 164.7 160.8 164.1 
Fruits and vegetables do 130. 7 132. 4 134. 3 138. 2 134.9 137.6 139. 2 140. 5 137.0 132.0 131.0 120.5 140.4 
Meats, poultry, and fish eee 198. 9 193. 5 194.5 201.6 200. 0 200. 6 217.1 223. 7 240.7 240. 2 241.0 223.7 223.4 
Commodities other than farm products and 
foods 1926= 100 145.0 145.4 145.8 145.9 146.1 146.4 147.6 148.8 151.5 155. 5 159. 2 161. 5 163.5 
Building materials do 189. 6 190. 4 191.6 192.8 194.2 194.8 198. 1 202. 1 207.3 213.9 * 219.6 ° 218.9 217.2 
Brick and tile do 161.9 161.9 163. 5 163. 2 163.3 163. 4 163. 9 164.3 167.4 167.8 168. 7 178.1 178.5 
Cement do 134. 5 134.5 134.8 134. 9 134.9 134. 9 134.9 134.9 135. 3 135. 5 136. 3 140. 2 140.6 
Lumber a do | 283.5 | 285. 2 287.5 292.1 205.9 209. 4 310.8 322. 6 338. 0 357.6 371.5 * 358.4 345.9 
Paint and paint materials do 140. 1 139. 6 139. 0 139. 0 138. 2 136.7 136. 8 137.7 138. 6 142.4 * 145.9 * 145.7 148.1 
Chemicals and allied products do 115.8 115. 2 115.7 115.2 116.3 117.1 116. 4 114.5 118.1 122.5 ° 128.6 132.2 135.5 
Chemicals do 115.0 114.3 114.7 114.7 115.4 116.4 116. 5 117.3 119.3 122.1 * 125.4 * 131.6 134.3 
Drugs and pharmaceutical materials do 123.0 121.6 121.5 121.4 121.9 22.0 122. 3 122. 7 129. 1 135.0 153.4 161.1 163.8 
Fertilizer materials aw 118.3 117.9 117.4 116.9 117.3 117.4 116.8 108. 4 110. 1 112.1 111.4 111.2 112.0 
Oils and fats do | 118.3 118. 2 122.7 120.9 125. 6 127.5 122.2 111.9 125.7 141.5 163. 9 160. 3 171.5 
Fuel and lighting materials do 130.2 130. 4 131.4 131.3 131.5 131.2 132.1 132.7 133. 4 134.4 135.1 135. 4 135.6 
Electricity do 70.3 69. 6 68.9 69. 6 67.9 67.8 66. 6 7.0 67.0 65. 5 | | aes eee 
Gas do 88.3 | 87.2 85. 0 87.4 88.3 86.8 7.2 87.3 88. 3 89.  ~*& } Se eeeem 
Petroleum and products do 108. 5 | 108. £ 109. 4 109. 4 108. 6 109. 5 112.6 113.9 115. 5 116.8 117.8 118.0 118.1 
Hides and leather products do | 180. 8 | 179.9 179.3 179.0 179. 6 179. 4 181.0 182. 6 187.2 195. 6 202. 9 * 208. 5 211.6 
Hides and skins do 199. 5 192, 8 189. 0 188, 2 190. 4 187. 2 194. 4 202.1 219.8 238. 2 264. 7 266. 5 269.5 
Leather do 77.0 178. 1 77.6 176. 6 177.9 179.1 179.3 180. 6 185. 3 192.3 196. 8 201.3 24.9 
Shoes i” | 184. 3 184.3 184.3 184.3 184.3 184.3 185. 0 184.8 185.8 191.4 194.8 * 200.3 203. 8 
Housefurnishing goods ates do 143.4 | 144, 2 144.7 145. 2 145. 5 145.8 146.6 146.9 148.7 1533.9 159. 2 * 163.8 166. 8 
Furnishings do 149.9 151, 2 151.5 151.8 152. 2 152.6 154.1 154. 2 156. 2 162. 8 168. 1 ° 173.7 176.6 
Furniture do | 136.8 | 137.0 137.8 | 138. 4 | 138. 6 138. 8 138.9 | 139. 4 141.0 144.6 149. 9 * 153.5 156.5 








’ Revised 

tRevised series. Beginning with the February 1950 SURVEY, data have been revised (effective back to 1910) to reflect changes prescribed in the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949; revisions 
for 1910-48 are shown on p. 36 of July 1950 SuRVEyY. 

§December 1950 indexes: All farm products, 286; crops, 258; food grain, 233; feed grain and hay, 202; tobacco, 436; cotton, 339; fruit, 202; truck crops, 211; oil-bearing crops, 366; livestock 
and product 11; meat-animals, 360; dairy products, 272; a ~F and eggs, 249. 

Not corrected for new-unit bias in rent index. co’ For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 

_ _ $Indexes for the late st 2 months are preliminary am are currently revised to incorporate corrections received in the 2 months following. Any additional corrections received are in 
in final annual! summaries tssued in the middle of the year. Indexes for June-December 1949 were corrected in the August 1950 Survey and for June-December 1948 in the August 1910 iaeus. 
Corrected indexes fe January-May 1948 and 1949 are available upon request, 
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Metals and metal products____....._1926=100 167.3 
 - I a do 163. 4 
Nonferrous metals_-__........._. : do 131.7 
Plumbing and heating. -__......._- do 154.6 
Textile SE do 138. 0 
Olothing. .......... eS eae do 144.2 
nT do 177.9 
and underwear__.......__- do 98. 4 
Rayon and nylon._..._...._____. do 39.6 
a do 49.5 
Woolen and worsted goods_______. do 146. 0 
Miscellaneous -- ose do 109.7 
Automobile tires and tubes_____ ...do 62. 5 
fe aaa do 156. 5 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured 
Wholesale prices................___.1935-39=100 53.1 
Congumars prices................. do 59.3 
ee eee... .......-.-.......- do 49.8 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY? 
New construction, total__._____- mil. of dol 2,044 
A do 1, 484 
Residential <a do 837 
New dwelling units____- ie ei ud 750 
Additions and alterations _- do 72 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public 
winery, eeenl............. Rs. mil. of dol 270 
ETA ae XS do 68 
ki a ASR ee do 88 
Farm construction ___-__- Set 2 ae do 87 
ER Sa do 283 
a ct 1 _do 560 
ees - do 36 
Nonresidential building-.............-- do 179 
Military and naval__--_-_.....__-- : do 14 | 
ae el ae * | 184 
Conservation and development. __. tr 7 
A RES SS aa | 76 | 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W. 





Dodge Corp.): 
Ren number_.| 40,132 
. ( “a: thous. of dol__| 957, 761 
Public ownership. ---_--- PE SS. aa ~ 315, 683 
Deere... ..................- do. 642, 078 
Nonresidential buildings, total 
SS number 3, 518 | 
a ------------ __.-thous. of sq. ft 25, 495 
Valuation_........_- ...-....--thous. of dol 266, 103 
Caan wuiGings: 
ta sab sm St ee _..-thous. of sq. ft 6, 291 
a thous. of dol 58, 591 
Manufacturing buildings: | 
REE ell ...-thons. of sq. ft 4, 542 
Valuation SE eae ...-.-thous. of dol 35, 939 
LS a i a a ..._number..| 35, 224 
..thous. of sq. ft 53, 262 | 
..thous. of dol 435, 235 | 
= .-number 1, 032 
__thous. of dol 125, 891 
OS number 358 | 
thous. of dol 130, 532 


Total, unadjusted ____...___. : 192 7-25 = 100 240 
Residential, unadjusted__- do... 245 

0 8S Ee do. 265 

Residential, edjusted ______.___._._- do 256 
Engineering construction: 

ontract awards (E. N. R.)§ .... thous. of dol__| 589, 224 | 
H + ale concrete pavement contract awards: 

ME Ss Ble ELAR thous. of sq. yd 3, 329 
ae alt RE Ss do 498 
8 a aS: 6 2 939 
Gesseteane alfegs.......... 20.542... do....| 1,891 


r Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported. 


o'For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities 
annual data beginning 1915 


tRevised series. Data cover items not previously included; 
Construction and Construction Materials Report. 


Data for December 1949 and March, June, August, and November 1950 are for 
Data for November 1949 and March, May, August, and November 1950 are for 5 weeks 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics ieengh 1949 ’ ae 1950 . 

1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the es ‘ > i : 2 o 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | N$‘°™ Decem- } January “a March | April | May | June July | August | S¢P%™ | October as py 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 

NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN | 
BUILDING 
} 
Je rmanent nonfs dwelling units started 
Won § Denastmment of Leber number..| 95,500} 78,300] 78,700| 82,900| 117,300| 133,400 149,100 | 144,300} 144,400 | 141, 900 | + 120,600 | 103,000} 185,000 
Trban building authorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) 
. New a —y be iling anite, total : number 54, 394 44, 736 50, 464 53,318 | * 80,325 83, 056 91,730 | * 83, 447 84, 063 83, 042 62, 302 56, 781 47, 393 
’ Privately financed, total do 52, 357 43, 365 49, 596 53,141 | * 79,190 81, 290 88,458 | * 82,934 79, 473 79, 001 58, 266 55, 392 44, 563 
Units in 1-family structures . do 41, 562 31, $27 36, 026 40, 234 59, 785 63, 484 69, 377 ’ 66, B85 64, 586 61,711 46, 466 43, 734 36, 225 
Units in 2 family structures do 2, 005 1, 906 2, 306 2,375 4, 237 3, 237 3, 859 * 2,892 3, 118 3,018 2, 243 2, 287 2,050 
Units in multifamily structures do 8, 700 10, 042 1l, 24 10, 532 * 15, 168 14, 569 15, 222 13, 157 ll, 14, 272 9, 557 9, 371 6, 288 
Publicly financed, total do 2, 037 1, 371 868 177 1, 135 1, 766 3, 272 * 513 4, 590 4,041 4, 036 1, 389 2, 830 
dexes of urban building authorized 
a r of new dwelling units 1935-39 = 100 313.7 257.5 238.3 305. 6 464.5 477.7 530.0 481.7 485.4 477.1 358. 1 * 327.7 273.3 
Valuation of building, total do 354.8 319.7 319.1 327.1 488.9 526.3 607.1 577.9 606. 1 622.2 478.5 * 497.4 401.3 
New residential building do ; * 556.3 433.4 454.9 529. 8 837.4 885. 2 1, 044.2 928.4 950. 7 064.4 713.6 ’ 664.3 556.4 
New nonresidential building do , 2734.4 273.8 214.5 201.4 265. 4 306. 3 333. 4 352. 5 398. 2 419.1 333.2 ° 424.8 319.1 
Additions, alterations, and repairs do ‘214.2 184.2 217.8 198.1 285. 6 200. 4 334. 6 374.8 371.2 380.6 327.2 * 311.6 266. 4 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
Department of Commerce composite* 1930 100 205. 5 206. 3 206. 5 208.0 208. 6 209.6 214.1 216.8 220.3 224.1 224. 6 224.0 224.2 
Aberthaw (industrial building) 7 eee 307 305 2 | ss EE léccocthuas cae | ee ' <, eaas 
erican Appraisal Company j | 
an ae 1913100 434 | 483 486| 486 436 | 488 | 490 498 502 508 513 515 514 
~ Atlanta do 503 503 506 | 506 508 511 511 518 519 526 536 542 541 
New York do 493 493 495 | 495 495 497 | 497 504 514 522 531 534 535 
San Francisco do 442 442 444 443 444 447 | 452 459 465 473 478 479 475 
St. Lou do 471 471 474 474 474 47 476 485 488 495 499 502 51 
Associated General Contractors (all types) ...do 345 34 345 | 346 346 346 346 349 357 366 369 371 371 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, Inc ] 
Average, 2) cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings 
Brick and concrete U. 8. avg. 1926-20=100 28.3} 286) 291] 201) 20.7/ 23) 244) 25.6] 2180} m95] ome] 29] amo 
Brick and steel do 207.5 207.9 208. 6 210.1 210.8 211.3 214.5 215.8 218. 6 220.7 221.4 221.9 223.9 
Brick and wood do 213.7 213. 4 213. 9 215.8 217.3 218.1 224.4 227.2 230. 8 ZA. 6 234.3 233.2 233.7 
Commercial and factory buildings 
Brick and concrete d do 211.4 211.6 212.0 212.7 213.3 214.0 217.1 218.3 220.3 221.4 222.3 222.9 224.8 
Brick and steel do 208. 7 208. 9 210.0 210.9 211.6 212.1 215.7 216.9 219.0 220.7 221.3 221. 5 223.4 
Brick and wood do 210.9 210.9 211.1 212.6 213.7 214.4 219.8 222. 4 225. 4 228.4 228. 4 227.9 229.3 
Frame do 216.3 215. 6 215.9 218.6 220.7 221.7 229. 1 232.5 236. 4 241.5 240.7 238.9 237.9 
Steel do 194.6 194. 9 197.7 198. 5 198. 8 199.2 201.7 202.3 203. 8 205.1 205.8 206. 2 208. 2 
Residences 
Brick ms do... 214.0 213.8 214.2 216. 1 217.6 218. 5 224.9 227.7 231.3 235.1 234.8 233.7 24.2 
‘rame do... 211.6 211.2 211.6 214.0 215.8 216.7 223.7 226. 7 230. 5 235.1 234.5 233.0 232.7 
Engineering News-Record:¢ 
Buil lir “y : 1913=100_. 353.2 356. 2 356. 5 360.0 362.8 364.3 373.0 376.9 383. 1 392.8 306.2 388.9 300.1 
Construction do 480.3 434.7 484.9 488.4 491.9 496. 6 506. 5 511.9 521. 4 530. 4 534.4 527.9 528.7 
Bu. of Public Roads— Highway construction 
Composite, standard mile 1925-29 100__/......... a gue ose gs guee BERG lewowcsestdiecccosccse OS eae ae 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Production of selected construction materials, index 
Unadjusted 1939 = 100 142.8 135.9 120.8 117.3 140. 2 147.5 166. 7 171.5 163. 7 192.5 » 180.2 4.4 
Adjusted - % 144.1 153. 7 141.5 | 142.2 148.4 148.4 157.6 160.3 153. 9 170.1 » 167.6 » 167.9 |_... oo 
REAL ESTATE 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: New premium paying | 
thous. of dol 199, 841 211, 758 232,950 | 206, 681 210,919 | 172,453 | 178,000 | 182, 568 183, 550 | 217,504 | 216,154 | 241,428 | 235, 742 
Vet. Adm.: Principal amount*® do 162, 898 143, 605 183, 395 218,000 | 221, 416 217, 610 218,315 | 214,433 234,070 | 268, 611 258, 401 332,201 | 356, 491 
Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding advances | 
to member institutions mil. of dol 371 427 360 331 315 331 360 437 500 626 64 724 762 
New mortgage loans of all savings and loan associa- 
tions, estimated total thous. of dol 343,260 | 342,028 7 300,906 | 325,224 | 414,7 422,553 | 490,324 | 527,967 517,163) 556,469] 467,585 | 449,963 303,857 
By purpose of loan 
Home construction nes do 105, 784 | 112, 463 94,916 | 107,335 | 143,950 {| 151, 627 180, 762 | 189,363 | 188,938 | 183,493] 145,422] 140,655 | 1293, 134 
Home purchase elie do 150, 877 141, 059 124, 265 128, 398 161, 952 168, 381 197, 761 223, 617 214,412 | 248,089] 219, 001 213,888 | 182,978 
Refinancing ; do 33, 441 33, 358 32, 041 32, 573 39, 717 35, 683 39, 517 42, 093 38, 887 43, 410 34, 827 34, 415 32, 002 
Repairs and reconditioning : do 15, 735 14, 384 11, 584 13, 706 17, 895 20, 014 22. 890 22, 461 21, 853 25, 575 20, 220 16, 951 13, 804 
All other purposes do 37, 423 40, 764 38,100 | 43,212 51, 269 46, 848 49, 394 50, 433 53, 073 55, 902 48,115 44, 054 41, 939 
New nonfarm mortgages recorded ($20,000 and 
under), estimated total thous. of dol __'1, 114, 041 [1, 125, 200 1, 024, 000 |1, 003, 090 |1, 221, 644 /1, 171, 148 /1, 377, 918 |1, 465, 469 |1, 470, 812 |1, 624, 913 |1, 497, 824 |1, 544, 410 |1, 457, 073 
Nonfarm foreclosures, adjusted index _1935-39=1 11.8 13.8 14.1 4.5 15.3 14.1 13.7 14.6 12.9 14.1 13.7 |... ee a 
Fire losses thous. of dol -| 53, 116 67, 279 58, 823 58, 340 | 72, 468 61, 605 58, 765 | 57, 116 52, 980 49, 878 45, 922 49, 953 55, 116 
| | 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising indexes, adjusted 
Printers’ Ink, combined index__....1935-39=100 305 24 329 315 319 323 331 333 311 318 336 365 377 
Magazines : do 308 291 326 330 328 7 324 321 316 341 338 342 342 
ER . do 291 286 330 297 307 317 325 320 306 297 310 322 344 
Outdoor : ‘ do 320 292 334 328 318 296 290 328 258 327 302 360 359 
Radio do___.| 287 | 287 300 288 291 288 204 294 273 269 278 282 287 
1 advertising index a 274.1 | 256. 2 288. 3 310.3 314.3 309. 5 311.7 309. 9 230. 0 298. 8 317.2 308. 8 309.1 
adio advertising 
Cost of facilities, total thous. of dol 15, 855 16, 409 17, 083 15, 383 16, 843 15, 909 16, 576 15, 146 12, 293 12, 559 | * 13, 931 |) 
Automotive, incl. accessories do 463 447 720 4ue 407 614 4il 357 288 297 325 i heumecdinoam 
Drugs and toiletries : do 4, 381 4, 400 4, 536 4, O84 4, 557 4, 108 4,431 4,193 3, 349 3, 648 * 3, 969 | fee 
Electric household equipment ameiaid do * 1s 218 198 | 181 180 145 167 142 | 136 148 | 136 tl dtantibaue 
| PER aera, 8 F do..../| 278 296 284 | 260 256 216 238 | 249 226 239 244 fy aie 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery __....... do....| 4, 463 4,741 4, 736 4,327 | 4,840 4,348 | 4,756 4, 366 | 3, 513 3, 371 3, 843 S| ee 
|” Aa Ses Ree 407 463 452 409 454 70 409 | 391 467 475 469 | 
Soap, cleansers, etc eee aR 1, 583 1,615 1, 753 1, 637 | 1, 862 1,811 1, 47 1,791 1,310 1,431 1, 664 gp le 
Smoking materials do 2, 09 2, 215 2, 165 1, 999 2, 215 2, 068 | 2, 101 1, 831 1, 577 « 1, 562 1, 40 = f eee _ 
All other§ Be a 1, 004 2,014 2, 240 1, 988 | 2, 064 | 2, 229 | 2, 116 | 1, 826 | 1, 429 1, 387 1,742 Bae Ueceses > 
* Revised » Preliminary ! Data for December 1950, 92,000. tMinor revisions in number of dwelling units beginning January 1947 are available upon uest. *New series. 


Details regarding the Department of Commerce construction cost index and data prior to November 1949 are available in the “Statistical Supplement” to the May 1950 Construction and Con- 
struction Materials Report. Data on home mortgages, compiled by the Veterans Administration, represent the amount of home loans closed monthly under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act; figures prior to August 1949 are available upon request co" Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month. §includes data for apparel and house» 
hold furnishings, shown separately prior to the October 1950 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | __—_—! 949 1950 
1948 and ——e- notes are shown in the | com. | Docem- Set, | l ; | i 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~ ber | ber January ary March April May June | July August ‘e 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
ADVERTISING—Continued 
| | 
Magazine advertising: 
TT ..thous. of dol 45, 882 36, 921 29,167 | * 39,623 | * 47,024 | + 52,004] * 50,261! © 42,488] +32,754| + r 49 
Apparel and accessories see do 3, 813 2, 632 1, 517 2, 706 4, 857 4, 457 4, 237 2, 832 884 
Automotive, incl. accessories... ___- do 3, 438 2, 684 2, 610 3, 34 3, 934 4, 054 4, 226 3, 882 3, 832 { 
Building materials § eS do 1, 346 539 739 1,177 1, 958 2, 675 2 499 1.719 1 O81 ) 
Drugs and toiletries__.______._____- do 6, 020 4, 690 4, 470 5, 863 6, 277 6, 485 5, 693 5, 618 4, 844 5 
Foods, soft drinks,  aempemnil do 6, 693 5, 271 4,951 6, 891 6, 338 7.149 6, 582 6 846 5 874 - 
Beer, wine, liquors §.. ; do | 2, 790 | 3, 469 1, 738 2, 139 2, 381 2, 416 2. 364 2 024 1, 738 
Household equipment and reeanante do 2, 866 | 2, 502 739 | 1, 732 | 3, 252 4, 337 4.515 2 615 2. 057 1 574 | @ 
Household furnishings § do....| 2,827 1, 360 782 1,358] 2,359 3, 361 | 3. 229 1 715 697 | 990 > 
Industrial materials §._....._...__- do 1, 829 | 1, 490 1, 259 1, 672 2, 184 2, 341 2, 320 2, 162 | 1.713 1. 588 9 
Soaps, cleansers, etc do 1, 295 | 698 673 1, 081 1, 189 1, 232 1, 238 9R3 " BR4 ” RAS 1 
Smoking materials Pindhniwdtines <x do 1, 416 1, 456 1, 201 1, 129 1, 206 1, 336 1, 327 1, 364 1, 365 11 
A i Oe do 11, 549 10, 130 r 8, 487 10 20 | 11,090 | * 12,25 11, 979 rY 729 7 7k4 gong | + 
| | } 
titan cccewccesscoe- thous. oflines__| 3, 645 | 2, 838 3, 261 3,868 | 4,270 4, 482 3 R53 2.974 | 8 175 791 
| | | j . : 
Newspaper advertising: | | 
Linage, total (52 cities) __.............- do....| 207,909 | 207,865] 168,921 | 170,738 213, 488 | 215,753 | 220,211 | 209,093 | 173,092| 186,524 207 
Classified ‘5 « Sa eee — 38, 306 | 36, 061 37,15 35,362] 41,139 43, 326 5,576 | 44.776 42. 684 45, 00 ‘ 
Display, Fs OC SeR ED do 149, 603 171, 805 131, 764 135, 37¢ 172, 350 172, 427 174, 636 164, 317 130, 409 141. 518 f 
ES do 9, 891 7, 330 10, 014 668 | 9, 240 11, 290 12, 441 11, 410 9, 338 8, § 
EE nnmposnecce< do 2, 337 2, 139 3, 237 1,911 2. 355 2, 316 2. 469 2 237 2 683 1s 
dint ncnmnehitnisuncoews do 33,689 | 26, 337 23, 730 29, 473 35, 691 35, 645 36, 560 33, 876 26. 048 25 431 
EE OF ea ae do 123, 686 | 135, 999 94, 783 06,324 | 125, 064 123, 176 123,166 | 116,795 92, 339 105, 287 l 
POSTAL BUSINESS | | 
i 
Money orders: | | | 
Domestic, issued io ettten): 
Number a thousands 4, 409 4,844 4, 531 4,961 | 5, 237 4,932 4, 543 4, 258 4, 06% 4, 228 { 
7S Ae PaaS: thous. of dol__| 83,938 90, O46 89, 403 88, 510 107,778 | 92,858 90, 363 84. 9R3 R3. 459 gS 172 ) 
Domestic, paid (50 cities): : é 
ST thousands 14, 397 15, 096 14, 463 12,694 15,973] 13,354 14,055 | 13.960 12. 279 13. 842 
. 0 © i a Se thous. of dol 205, 209 209, 72 190, 987 181,523 | 225,619 197, 478 205,818 | 202 790 183, 502 210, 887 6 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates:+ | | 
Goods and services, total .....---bil. of dol east 180. 6 182. 4 | 185.2 | 
} 
Durable goods, total.___......___- do aie 25. 3 26.9 | | .7 
Automobiles and parts do : 10. 4 10.8 11.0 
Furniture and Densebeid equipment do 1! 12.6 | 12 
Other durable goods do 3. 7 3.6 3. ¢ 
Nondurable goods, total__________- do 97.9 97.4 | 99 2 | 
Clothing and shoes________- do 18.1 17.7 | 18. 4 
Food and alcoholic beverages__ do 58. 3 58.2 | | 59 
Gasoline and oil. do 4.8 49} . 
— housefurnishings do 1.8 1.9 | 1.9 
Tobacco _- SSE ES do 4 1.3 | $ 
Other nondurable goods___-_-_____- do 10. 5 10.4 } 10. ¢ 
a ae do . 57.4 58. 1 9.2 
Household operation_- Fe do & 5 8.9 | 9.2 
ee aE aaa do 17.4 17.9 in. 1 | 
Personal service._................-. do 3.7 3.7 3.7 | 
St icdndpbndadesdusécws _ do 3.9 3.8 39 
TT ae ™ 5 5.1 5 
Other services__...............- do ; 18. ¢ 18.8 19.2 | 
RETAIL TRADE } | 
| 
All types of retail stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total 9 mil. of dol 10, 872 12, 846 9, 522 9, 281 11, 062 11, 072 11,654 | 11,957 12, 313 12, 737 12 
eae Gewese 8 ES do 3, 348 3, 378 3, 061 3. 054 3, 736 3, 758 4, 200 4.515 4, 758 4. 067 ‘ 
Automotive do 1, 724 1, 588 1, 907 1, 889 2, 316 2, 250 2. 4 2, 608 2, B81 2, S5¢ ? 
Damitetaines ......~ do 1, 650 1, 419 1, 790 1) 783 2, 180 2, 110 2, 294 2, 521 2, 610 2, 632 2 
Parts and accessories. do 144 170 108 107 136 140 167 177 271 224 P 
Building materials and hardware group? : | | | 
mil. of do 835 | 780 619 | 605 779 881 1, 061 33 , 248 
Building materials’ __.__..___. do 569 475 414 400 509 569 | 715 | 700 . oH , a4 ; 
Farm implements___-_--.___._- do 100 85 78 79 118 | 141 | 145 | 159 | 167 161 
Hardwarec’_..__._-- evs do 167 220 127 125 152 | 171 | 201 | 205 | 205 214 
Homefurnishings groupc". do 621 77¢ 72 496 574 554 597 595 685 778 
Furniture and housefurnishings# do 350 424 259 267 316 311 354 344 B56 202 
Houseliold appliances and d radios do 271 352 212 229 258 243 244 | 251 329 386 
Jewelry storeso......_.. do 97 233 64 | 65 66 72 81 89 72 85 
enteatiogeeds aaa do 7, 524 | 9, 468 6, 462 6, 227 7, 326 7,314 7, 454 7, 442 7, 558 | 7, 770 | g 
o— gronp? do 35 1, 208 606 536 762 812 756 "747 " 583 | 641 | 
en's clothing and furnishings do 209 | 345 165 131 169 179 173 195 140 134 
Women’s apparel and accessories do 390 | 507 261 242 361 374 349 317 247 304 
—- other apparel” se sm 121 187 86 75 104 110 104 101 | 83 89 
| RMSE ....do0 115 168 04 88 128 149 130 134 113 114 
ne me ee = 286 384 Re 72 298 291 296 299 293 208 
Eating and drinking places 9 -_-_- do....| 895 954 875 798 894 893 | 928 | 936 | 928 | 986 
* Revised. 
tComparable data on magazine povertiotns cost (Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc.) are we ailab le back to January 1948 cate Beginning with the Oct: 
ponents are shown (marked with ‘‘§"’); the total of the two components “household equipment, ete.”’ and “household furnish 8” covers ill items formerly 
equipment” and “housefurnishings, etc."’ Revised data for Janu ry 1948-October 1949 are av ‘ilable upon request §See ni te m master i — 
Revised series. Estimates of personal consumption expenditures have been revised begit ning 1946; revised figures for the grand total and for total durable a 
services are shown as a component of gross national product on p. 31 of the Ji ily 1950 Survey; revised figures for 1946-49 are shown on p. 23 of the Dec mber 19 3 , 
Dollar estimates of sales for all types of retail stores and for chain stores and mail l-ore ler owen have been revised for various per ; ls back to 1943 and revi 
Monthly data for 1946-48 


are shown beginning with the October 1949 Survey: specific periods for which the seri 


tories of all types of retail stores (unadjusted onde ar spanet series) appear on pp. 21-23 of 
9 Revised beginning 1943, o' Revised beginning 1948, 





ies have been revised are as stated in the notes below. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through . ore ee 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ae | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~——— "ber ” | January | Fe a | March | os April ra | May | June July August he | October Novem- 
' 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
All types of retail storest—Continued 
tstimated sales (unadjusted), total—Continued 
Nondurable-goods stores ? —Continued | 
Food group mil. of dol 2, 484 | 2, 823 2, 336 | 2, 300 2, 575 2, 529 2, 561 2, 591 2, 819 2, 752 2, 793 2, 620 2, 650 
Grocery and combination 9 do___.| 1,978 2, 272 1, 855 1,851 2, 074 2, 047 2, 054 2, 090 2, 289 2, 205 2, 244 2, 082 2, 125 
Other food ¢ do 506 551 480 44y 501 482 507 501 530 547 548 538 534 
Filling stations do | 533 540 487 | 453 512 §23 573 581 655 629 582 r 586 575 
General-merchandise group$ do 1, 504 2, 264 OR6 | 9X0) 1, 241 1, 297 1, 338 1,320 1, 306 1,379 1, 481 1,442 1, 576 
Department, including mail-order§_..do 1,040 | 1, 500 654 647 844 857 893 874 855 924 | 1, 008 * 979 . 
General, including general merchandise 
with food mil. of dol 143 178 112 109 128 141 155 155 166 160 160 149 157 
Dry goods and other general merchandise” 
mil. of dol 136 209 92 89 113 1%4 129 129 1% 125 136 136 147 
Variety : : do IM 377 128 135 156 175 162 162 161 169 177 °178 189 
Other retail storesO me ‘ ae QRS 1, 206 885 SAR 1,044 968 1, 001 967 974 1, 083 1,045 ° 1,046 1,051 
Liquor a aia iiisbcedncoe 157 258 125 123 139 135 134 130 134 137 145 r149 
Other$ oan ae. * 832 1, 037 760 766 905 833 867 837 S40 Wo 900 * 897 S88 
Estimated sales (adjusted), total...........do 10, 630 10, 503 10, 855 11, 101 11, 125 11, 080 11, 327 11, 699 12, 700 12, 682 12, 133 11, 759 11, 390 
Durable-g odie ony once 3, 334 3, 145 3, 558 3, 742 3, 734 3, 679 3, 886 4,179 4, 679 4, 604 4,417 °4,179 3, 670 
Automotive group.........------ do 1, 867 1, 675 2, 077 2, 206 2, 187 2, 130 2, 262 2, 485 2, 763 2, 690 2,570 | * 2,399 2, 074 
M otor-vehicle « ae do 1,729 1, 534 1, 941 2, 061 2, 038 1, 982 2, 105 2, 325 2, 512 2, 484 2, 389 2, 225 1,910 
Parts and accessories do | 138 141 136 144 149 148 157 160 251 206 181 °174 165 
Building materials and hardware group | 
mil. of dol__| 798 798 800 828 851 RRO ong 1, 026 1, 084 1, 143 1,015 R65 920 
Building materials do | 532 524 531 553 572 592 666 702 723 778 684 670 620 
Hardware do 165 173 167 168 164 166 176 189 210 210 198 192 191 
Homefurnishings group do | 57' 58 592 616 608 57! 569 576 739 760 727 * 687 SRL 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 318 334 336 337 337 317 323 329 397 ad 367 * 348 323 
H ehold appliances and radios do | 261 255 255 278 271 259 247 245 342 376 360 339 258 
Jews Ir y stores n do | 90 83 &Y 93 89 o3 87 92 93 101 104 107 95 
Nondurable-goods stores do 7, 296 7, 358 7, 207 7, 359 7,391 7,401 7, 440 7, 519 8, 021 7, 987 7,716 | * 7,580 7,720 
Apparel group do.._.| 762 747 7! 735 740 753 765 770 778 788 768 771 
Mer lothing and furnishings do | 179 182 194 | 186 78 173 183 186 190 19 154 189 190 
W en's apparel and accessories do 360 | 342 331 319 328 350 349 350 344 355 352 "356 367 
Family and other apparel do 104 104 107 104 105 107 108 109 113 110 108 106 109 
Shoe hee do 119 119 124 125 130 124 124 126 131 133 125 119 122 
Drug stores do 296 290 305 304 305 304 296 305 295 302 304 308 309 
Eating and drinking places eis 900 937 917 930 912 915 906 929 911 929 938 933 929 
aie do__.. 2, 539 2, 519 2, 511 2, 563 2, 599 2, 551 2, 578 2, 604 2, 754 2,7 2, 640 2, 624 2,716 
Grocery and combination aay ae 2, 027 2, 024 1, 904 2, 052 2, 092 2, 058 2,071 2, 107 2, 226 2, 192 2,127 2, 096 2,175 
Other food coecesaaaia ae ; 512 495 517 511 506 492 507 496 528 536 514 528 540 
Filling st ations a ke 536 538 541 548 540 534 546 553 aol 590 564 * 553 579 
General-merchandise group do | 1, 207 | 1, 356 1, 304 1, 208 1, 282 1, 330 1,344 1, 376 1, 605 1, 523 1,445 * 1,350 1,372 
Dey rtment, including mail-or« ler do J S59 911 867 862 sds RY2 8Y2 919 1, 122 1, 087 981 * 895 909 
Other retail stores = 966 971 965 YR2 1,012 1,014 1, 006 Gas 1,078 1,127 1, 056 1,042 1,027 
Estimated inventories (adjusted), total do....| 14,336 13, 698 13, 998 13, 800 14, 282 14, 138 14, 416 14, 720 14, 125 15, 076 15, 793 | * 16, 540 16, 656 
Durable-goods stores Oe ie 5, 548 5, 112 5, 352 5, 163 5, 259 5, 258 5, 437 5, 634 5, 135 5, 484 5, 807 * 6, 333 6, 467 
Automotive group Mio 2, 116 1, 740 1, 973 1, 776 1, 696 1, 622 1, 763 1, 948 1, 574 1,744 1, 781 * 2,093 2, 089 
Building materials and hardware group 
mil. of dol__| 1, 865 1, 708 1,849 1, 808 1, 889 1, 939 1, 993 2, 027 2,021 2,042 2, 192 * 2,206 2, 386 
Homefurnishings group do 1, 130 1, 117 1, 071 1, 124 1, 197 1, 232 1, 217 1, 189 1, 069 1, 214 1, 325 ri,441 1, 487 
Jewelry stores =n do a7 57 459 455 477 465 464 470 471 44 9 ’ 503 5O5 
Nondurable-goods stores - do 8, 788 8, 586 8, 646 8, 637 9, 023 8, 880 8, 979 9, 086 8, 990 9, 592 9,986 | * 10,207 10, 189 
Apparel group ‘ do 1, 780 1, 768 1, 746 1, 776 1, 856 1, 835 1, 842 1, 859 1, 835 1, 989 2, 038 * 2,078 2, 059 
Drug stores a 555 | 541 567 579 582 560 599 618 504 619 620 ° 506 581 
Eating and drinking places do... 411 | 416 392 399 420 396 393 391 420 435 456 453 467 
Food group aS 1, 496 | 1, 444 1, 489 1, 504 1, 595 1, 515 1, 568 1, 625 1,619 1,779 1, 802 * 1,789 1, 676 
Filling stations —_ do 27 277 270 285 315 310 332 374 392 377 385 * 361 332 
General-merchandise group : do 2, 943 2, 893 2, 943 2, 955 3, 015 2, 956 2, 916 2, 852 2, 805 2, 904 3, 181 * 3,340 3,412 
Other retail stores : ee. 1, 316 1, 247 1, 239 1, 139 1, 240 1,308 1,320 1, 367 1,325 1,300 1, 54 1, 590 1, 662 
Chain stores and mail-order houses:t 
Sales, estimated, total 9 af. do 2, 339 3, 068 1,872 1, 887 2, 267 2, 334 2, 361 2, 380 2, 496 2, 485 2,588; °2,497 2, 522 
Apparel group . do E 26 358 162 159 243 238 234 186 106 262 246 245 
Men’s wear - do 43 65 30 25 | 39 38 34 37 24 24 4) 40 43 
Women’s wear abe 113 168 7 76 119 1% 116 107 91 Ges 125 121 119 
Shoes do a 9 a) 45 45 65 79 bs 70 56 58 75 64 62 
Automotive parts and accessories do 43 64 31 32 42 45 53 5s 81 67 57 * 49 46 
Building materials do... oy 78 70 63 75 8s 109 121 126 142 136 * 137 104 
Drug do 63 ia) 63 61 66 65 64 65 66 66 66 68 64 
Eating and drinking places do 49 52 5%” 45 5 &O 52 50 51 52 50 52 49 
Furniture and housefurnishings do _.. 29 40 20 21 25 4 23 26 2u 32 33 * 30 33 
General merehendl se group do - 669 1,041 415 1 546 598 610 621 652 656 602 671 738 
Department, dry goods, and general mer- 
chandise mil. of dol 378 570 228 B35 $11 360 377 386 420 307 427 398 423 
Mail-order (catalog sales) do 126 140 71 73 re) 80 86 87 84 105 105 112 144 
Variety do 155 317 108 114 131 147 136 137 136 142 Ho 150 159 
1 Grocery and combination 4 do 4 789 906 737 755 849 845 833 826 902 843 878 840 860 
ndexes of sales:t 
Unadjusted, combined index 9 . . .1935-39= 100__ 321.5 389.7 258.9 272.0 295. 3 312.0 $14.1 319.2 328. 8 325. 2 341.2 * 336.0 346. 2 
Adjusted, combined index 9 _..do 301.0 302.3 209.9 306. 0 308. 1 309. 6 313.1 317.7 354. 6 347.3 332.3 * 322.9 $24.0 
Apparel group." do 297.8 | 301.0 299.8 293. 6 301.4 305.1 303.3 300. 9 301.8 315. 4 316.4 * 304.1 306. 6 
Men's weara" ...do 24.7 282. 3 2380.8 251.1 | 250.7 252. 0 263.6 265. 3 274.8 286. 1 281.1 257.5 265. 5 
Women’s wearc" ...do 390. 5 383.0 377.4 371.3 389.7 400.9 390. 6 387.9 381.8 393. 5 409.9 * 407.1 405.8 
Shoesa” ...do 224.8 231.1 236. 5 241.8 244.0 240. 2 239. 8 235. 4 237.8 254.7 241.6 * 228.3 231.5 
Automotive parts and accessorieso".....do 223.9 258. 8 7.6 266.7 264.0 265. 6 24. 6 291.3 407.7 339. 1 308. 6 ° 271.0 239.2 
Building materials@ ’ _...do0 351.8 345. 5 340. 1 336.0 331.1 330. 8 365. 2 396. 6 442.1 450.7 412.7 * 406.3 375.0 
Drug a 215.7 218. 1 220.9 220.7 221.3 224.6 215.9 222.0 221.2 224.6 227.8 223.4 219.9 
Eating and drinking places" ..do 210.7 209. 0 214.8 212.4 209. 3 217.5 222. 4 221.7 216.9 220. 4 214.4 * 214.6 211.2 
Furniture and housefurnishingso’.- do 229.3 244.9 256. 5 246. 6 236. 9 240. 6 244.4 243.9 314.9 200. 2 293. 4 * 260.8 261.0 
General-merchandise groupo" ; ~ 286. 9 204. 6 290.3 297.0 291.8 293. 0 300. 5 310.3 369. 2 347.3 321. 5 * 200.5 314.8 
Department, dry goods, and general mer- 
chandisec’. ... 1935-39 = 100 342.2 346.7 350.1 363.8 354.5 361.9 370.4 385.7 477.7 437.0 400. 8 * 360.5 382.3 
Mail-order - do 255. 8 269. 4 245.2 248.4 251.9 7.9 252. 5 | 265.9 339. 9 309.7 269. 2 253. 2 292. 5 
Variety" . do 223. 1 233. 0 228. 1 226.4 222.3 222. 4 224.3 224.0 227.3 236.9 234. 2 * 235. 5 228.0 
Grocery and combination do 365. 6 361.9 356.0 | 368.3 377.3 378.8 379.1 378.9 410.9 | 402. 2 391.2 304.8 398. 6 
* Revised 


tSee note marked “t’ on p. 8-8 Revisions for chain stores and mail-order houses for 1943-July 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the April 1950 SuRVBY. 
9 Revised beginning 1943. §Revised beginning 1947. oO Revised beginning 1948. © Revised beginning 194. 
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inless otherwise stated, statistics through 7; ) 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 7) iene | Febru j | = | 
I *m- -cem- . wee a _— : a : Septem- Octo- Novem- 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ber ber January ary | March April May | June July August | i “act ~ 
s“<y a) . 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
1 | 2 : orm ‘ es i irae rama? a a a ee eae ae ' oa mins 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | | | 
Department stores: 
Accounts receivable, end of month: | } 
Ch accounts... .......- 1941 average = 100 213 285 222 191 185 190 194 | 194 | 184 | 191 210 216 3 
i ment accounts... -__.__- : do 189 214 209 207 209 212 217 219 230 241 256 r 260 | 259 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable: | 
) Cc a percent. | 54 52 49 7 | 53 50 | 52 51 | 49 | 50 5] 51 51 
nstalment accounts__________-- do 20 20 18 17 | 19 | 17 18 17 | 7 | 18 18 18 17 
Sales by type of payment: | 
; © —_. __._-...----pereent of total sales--| 48 50 49 48 | 49 | 49 48 48 | 7 | 46 46 47 48 
dl Charge account sales... _.......- do | 43 42 41 41 | 41 42 | 43 43 41 | 42 42 { 43 
i Gh bnwsiccntsencsee do 9 8 10 il 10 | 9| y 9} 12 | 12 | 12 10 9 
| | 
| 
Sales, unadjusted, total U. S_.___ .-1935-39=100-.| r 340 481 216 224 257 | 285 | 281 283 | 281 3009 » 356 
SE eS ae do 425 642 285 322 359 | 389 345 | 386 373 42" 3R8 1N5 
a do 292 418 18 177 207 | 241 230 185 198 261 239 2RT 
H SRR Sea ET = 3ae _.do 324 438 205 204 241 | 269 278 271 278 1) »~O¥ 357 
' RE do 332 465 215 217 256 290 2R1 284 290 7 317 412 
i a do | 442 662 313 | 327 | 362 393 53 429 399 454 40 472 
Kansas City. .............. ae : do 347 505 228 | 244 | 277 304 | 206 340 326 f » 398 » 377 
ES SE SE _.do 310 | 438 188 | 210 | 229 | 278 272 | 276 | 227 20 oR p23 
New pel 7 => yr ae ‘ do * 208 | 401 183 |} 183 | 208 225 230 | 192 | 22 267 259 02 
i Pe aia I tettiE do r 356 | 472 197 | 207 | 255 276 | 271 239 | 239 } 299 83 
eae do * 377 | 541 218 234 283 313 | 307 285 | 288 3 333 87 
PTT do 378 | 504 232 252 | 285 | 316 293 | 326 | 318 f 328 QR 
San Francisco f._........_-- do 358 565 251 | 273 291 | 321 321 | 387 352 74 { » 386 
| } 
Sales, adjusted, total U. 8.t................do ‘278 293 282 280 274 292 | 298 362 335 x 29 » 20] 
ee booee do 367 382 7 383 | 374 07 2 494 415 109 418 
234 239 244 229 | 216 244 2 of 2h pa! 
a a NR m2} aif =a] an] my ms} 30; 35] 8 ox 
Cleveland? Dery (Po > Se do 266 28 290) 271 270 299 | 290 | 304 334 9 25) 
SSS Se a ee do | 371 40) ” 409 389 401 410 | 537 449 y 400 
Kansas nz KX) te ES epee do 299 | 32 30K 301 | 298 307 | 322 | 414 355 tf » 30. » 325 
| 267 24¢ 284 250 277 283 342 321 28 29 x 
New Yori 240] at | mm} om| ai7| 8 | | wl wl sl 
i ‘ do 267 | 267 276 262 281 | 2n5 | 331 319 | 1 79 m3 
Sa do 304 B00 299 288 23 33 | 304 360 2 12 313 
en  cncaie do 300 282 00 | 297 19 2 418 370 fe @18 
San Franciscot...............--- ikea do * 320 31¢ 323 321 | 333 | 342 454 374 AS ‘ » 344 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t | | 
a A en do + 305 244 244 | 267 | 290 | 294 | 7 258 2R5 372 
do 273 271 72 | 279 285 | 286 | 276 | 289 284 ) ’ 5 
_ << ee | - 
| | 
Mail-order and store sales: : 
Total 2 companies_____...... thous. of dol 327, 785 434,472 § 202,617 | 206,104 | 268,483 | 291, 580 317,043 | 356, 756 339, 478 138 1 69. 150 
| 
Montgomery Ward & Co_-______- do 115,727 | 150, 420 61, 458 63, 805 85,639 | 94,751 | 06,389 | 104, 957 112,568 | 113.4 1] 123, 084 
Sears, Roebuck & Co._...__..___. do 212, 059 284, 053 141, 160 142,299 | 182,845 | 196, 829 220), 654 251, 799 226, 910 244. 008 7”) 4 246. 066 
Rural sales of general merchandise: 
Total U. 8., unadjusted __________..1935-39=100 369. 4 442.1 212.7 | 229.0 | 258. 7 264. 8 257.6 271.1 | 268. 0 w7. 2 134 ¢ 346. 8 422.9 
anh iS an = a do 371.7 408. 2 191.8 | 207.9 246. 5 249. 0 239. 8 259. 6 | 231.3 971.2 ; 7 414.7 
EE Et LT ST do 445. 2 484.4 241. ¢ 270. 7 290. 2 287.0 273.8 223 4 | 286. 3 327.2 4 102 0 494 
 nvhuvtasotascepaaneens do | 345.5 417.1 203. 0 208. 4 247.9} 248.4] 247.5 261.7 258. 6 293. 4 2 3 299.9 
| ell EE SS ..do 363. 6 509. 9 231 237.5 | 269. 2 290.9 | 278. 4 315.9 335.3 367.5 x IRR 7 438.1 
Total U. 8., adjusted SS ee do 285. 0 312.2 281.0 | 273. 6 273. 2 | 276. 7 287.2 305. 6 383. 6 335. 0 302. 5 200. 0 326.3 
| aie Sas Soe do 266.1 | 282. 5 253.0 | 242.3 246.5 | 25). 5 267.0 299.1 346.3 309. 2 200) 4 08 o 
ne ll Bh a aN BE a Ae do | 325. 4 350.3 302.0 | 294. 2 305. 5 312.6 330. 3 446. | 409. 6 364. 4 a9 114.6 3H1.5 
cl enicocnsappmenncods do 262.9 | 281. 1 270.7 260. 5 260.9 254. 5 279.3 285.7 | 346. 2 | 316.8 ORR 2 74.3 v4 3 
SR Se TR Kae ae 290. 0 325. 2 314.0 317.9 299.1 311.1 310.7 349.1 | 410.9 376.9 341 2 45 8 349.4 
' 
WHOLESALE TRADE | 
Service and limited-function wholesalers:t | 
: Sales, estimated (aned}.), ot... mil. of dol 5, 904 | 5, 685 5, 165 5, 035 | 5, 715 5, 113 5, 599 5, 743 6, 355 7, 349 6, 809 141 6. 871 
Durable-goods establishments____- do 1, 762 1, 688 1, 457 | 1, 583 1, 882 1, 816 2, 052 2, 149 | 2, 415 2, 866 2, 581 2, 703 2, 455 
, Nondurabie-goods establishments___- do 4, 142 3, 997 3, 708 3, 452 3, 833 3, 297 3, 547 3, 594 3, 940 4, 483 4,318 4, 438 4, 416 
: Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total. _ do 7,019 6, 888 6, 98 7, 054 7, 216 7, 256 7, 263 7, 208 6, 991 7, 271 7. 500 7, 837 8 052 
Durable-goods establishments..-_- - _ - do 2, 733 2, 757 2, 849 2, 908 3, 022 3, 094 3, 153 171 2, 990 2, 878 2,911 3. 060 3 20 
Nondurable-goods establishments ._. do 4, 236 4, 131 4, 134 4, 146 4, 194 4, 162 4,110 4, 037 4,001 4, 393 4, 589 4,777 4, 822 
. EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
SA A ES a a ACS a inieindachiiatia ” “a 
POPU LATION 
| 
Population, continental United States:§ | 
otal, including armed forces.........thousands.__| 150,183 | 150,397 | 150,604 150,808 | 150,908 / 151,188 | 151,358 51,553 | 151,772] 152,016 | ee Se 
Civilian population____..._-_- do 148, 747 148, 966 149, 196 149, 442 149, 653 149, 859 | 150, 037 150, 242 150, 457 150, 679 150, 817 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of noninstitutional population: 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, | 
|) 2 oes thousands 110, 063 110, 169 110,256 | 110,344 110,442 | 110, 536 110, 608 110,703 | 110, 806 110, 924 111, 030 111. 141 111, 234 
| 
pO Oe es do 54, 075 54, 121 54, 160 54, 196 54, 238 54,279 | 654,308 54. 350 54 295 54 427 54 472 54. 522 54) 558 
ET Se at See do 55, 988 56, 048 56, 096 56, 148 56,204 | 56,257] 56,300 56, 353 56, 411 56. 497 5 BAT Be 819 56, B76 
| | | } i 
Totai labor force, including armed forces ___do | 64,363 | 63,475 62, 835 63,003 | 63,021 | 63,513 | 64,108 | 66,177 65, 742 66, 204 65, 020 65, 43% AS. 453 
Civilian labor force, total_________. do 62, 927 62, 045 61, 427 61, 61, 675 62, 183 62, 788 64, 866 64, 427 64, 867 63, 567 63. 704 63.512 
0 Bl 2 ee do 44, 099 43, 765 43,715 43, 769 43, 879 44, 120 44, 316 45, 429 45, 708 45, 818 14, 726 44, 208 44.019 
ES ae ee ini do 18, 828 18, 280 17, 712 17, 868 17,796 | 18,063 18, 472 19, 437 18, 719 19, 049 | 18, 841 19, 436 19. 493 
a . do | 50, 518 58, 556 56, 947 56, 953 | 57, 551 | 58, 668 | 59, 731 | 61, 482 61,214 | 62,387 61, 226 61,764} 61. 271 
ee eS 41, 783 41, 293 40,453 | 40,343 40, 877 41, 492 | 2, 186 43, 229 43, 582 44, 154 ‘3. 244 42. 00% 42. 710 
EES en do | 17,735 17, 263 16, 494 16, 610 16, 674 17, 176 18, 253 17, 632 18, 213 17, GR2 18, 668 18. 561 
Agricultural employment... .__. do....| 7,878 6, 773 6, 198 6, 223 6, 675 7, 195 9, 046 8, 440 8, 160 7, 811 8, 491 7, 551 
Noi cultural employment- -- do 51, 640 51, 783 50, 749 50, 730 50, 877 51, 473 52, 436 52, 774 54, 207 53 415 53. 273 53) 721 
Unemployed_______-. 5 RS aoe do 3, 409 3, 489 4, 480 4, 684 4,123 3, 515 3, 384 3. 213 2 500 9 34] 1. 940 2 240 
| j 
Not in labor force... ........--..----- do....| 45,701 | 46,694 47, 420 47,342 | 47,422! 47,0241 46,500] 44,526| 45,064| 44,718] 46,010 45, 704 45. 782 
r Revised. ® Preliminary. 
to 1949 are shown for the indicated districts (except New York, Richmond, and San Francisco) on 


tRevisions in the adjusted indexes of department-store sales for various periods prior 

uary 1949 are available 
di Department-store sales and stocks for the U. 8. reflect all revisions in data 
Figures for wholesale trade have been revised back to 1939; monthly figures for 1946-48 and annual data beginning 1939 are shown 
§Data for 1947 and 1948 have been revised; revisions prior to August 1948 are availabl: upon request. 


p. 24 of the April 1950 SuRvEy; revised data for San Francisco for 1919-48 appear on p. 21 of the May 1950 Survey; revisions for New York and Richmond for 1946—Ja: 
upon request. Current revisions for Dallas are tentative, pending completion of the revision for earlier periods. ; 

for the districts and, therefore, are subject to further revision. 
on pp. 18-20 of the October 1949 SURVEY; unpublished revisions are available upon request. 
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Unless otherwise stated, py ——— 1949 — ae tnt 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ee ties . % a a 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | “9¥e™ | Pecem | january ny | March | April | May | June | July | August | S°Pte™- | October —_ 
| 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments: ft 
Total, unadjusted (U. 8S. Dept. of Labor) 
thousands. 42,7 43, 604 42, 125 41, 661 42, 295 42, 926 43, 311 43, 945 44,096 | 45,080 | * 45,689 | * 45,890 | » 45,756 
Manufacturing do 13.807 | 14,031} 13,980 | 13,907] 14,103] 14,162] 14,413] 14,666| 14,777] 15,450] © 15,682] +15,819| 15,707 
Durable-goods industries _.do 7, 050 7, 303 7,342 7, 324 7, 418 7, 548 7, 809 7, 964 7, 978 ’ 8, 204 * 8,425 r 8.612 » 8, 647 
Nondurable-goods industries__....__.. do 6, 757 6, 728 6, 638 6, 673 6, 685 6, 614 6, 604 6, 702 6, 799 7,156 * 7, 257 ° 7, 207 » 7,060 
Mining, total.........- ieee ee 917 940 861 595 938 939 940 946 922 ° 950 r 946 7941 » 936 
Metal" ee tin. 89 97 Qs tal gs 99 100 102 103 103 103 r 102 » 103 
Anthracite Sn ea do 77 76 76 7 77 75 7 75 74 76 7 oy 7k 
Bituminous coal" do 401 420 348 83 423 419 413 410 382 ° 408 * 407 * 407 » 403 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands 255 253 251 250 249 251 254 259 262 * 261 258 255 a 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 96 O4 &g &9 90 95 97 100 101 r103 103 102 ?101 
Contract construction do 2, 244 2, O88 1,919 1, 861 1, 007 2, 07 2, 245 2,414 2, 532 * 2,629 °2.615 r 2, 620 > 2, 537 
Transportation and public utilities do 3, 892 3, 930 3, 869 3, 841 3, 873 3, 928 3, 885 4, 023 4, r 4,120 r 4,138 * 4,135 74,114 
Interstate railroads do 1, 281 1, 333 1, 316 1, 290 1, 315 1, 356 1,296} 1,407 1414] +1, 441 1, 457 eh a analre 
Local railways and bus lines do 155 154 153 152 151 150 149 147 148 146 146 gm i i 
Telephone ey oe 616 612 fais 607 607 609 611 615 620 623 622 ga 
Telegraph a do 48 48 47 46 46 47 47 7 47 7 48 are Bl 
Gas and electric utilities i do 514 513 512 611 512 513 516 522 530 * 532 529 gman! a 
Trade ee we een 9, 607 10, 156 9, 246 9, 152 9, 206 9, : 9, 326 9, 411 9, 390 * 9,474 * 9, 660 + 9, 766 » 9, 880 
Wholesale trade... .. esa e 2, 538 2, 542 2, 511 2, 495 2, 484 2, 477 2, 47 2, 502 2, 528 * 2, 582 r 2,613 * 2, 621 » 2, 616 
letail trade a do 7, 087 7, 614 6, 735 6, 657 6, 722 6, 869 6, 847 6, 909 6, 862 ’ 6, 892 * 7,047 * 7,145 » 7, 204 
General-merchandise stores do 1, 588 1, O87 1, 392 1, 360 1, 392 1, 466 1, 412 | 1, 411 1, 37 ° 1, 387 1,477 1,540 > 1,628 
Food and liquor do 1, 208 1, 217 1, 187 1, 185 1, 192 1, 200 1, 204 1, 205 1, 203 r 1,200 1,210 r1219 1, 239 
Automotive and accessories dealers__do 704 717 701 700 699 706 714 733 746 749 °744 743 ° 746 
Finance ; éo..... 2&9 1,770 1,772 1,777 1, 791 1, 803 1,812 1, 827 1,831 | °1,837] +1,827] +1,822] »1,821 
Service do | 4,7 4, 738 4,701 4, 606 4, 708 4, 757 4, 790 4, 826 4, 841 * 4,827 * 4,817 * 4, 757 » 4,724 
Hotels and lodging places do 445 443 428 430 431 441 451 482 515 * 512 ° 476 441 Ree 
Laundries do 348 347 347 345 346 347 354 362 363 * 359 357 356 ieeGuie 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do | 145 143 141 140 141 146 150 156 152 147 150 ee ee 
Government ; do 5, 783 6, 041 5,777 5, 742 5, 769 5, 915 5, 900 5, 832 5, 741 5, 793 * 6,004 » 6, O87 
Total, adjusted (Federal Reserve) do 42, 431 42,758 42, 627 42, 283 42, 752 43, 212 43, 578 44,010 44,250 | ° 44,914] * 45,201 | + 45.407 | » 45, 985 
Manufacturing do 13, 684 13, 946 14,040 14, 023 14, 135 14, 302 14, 629 | 14, 802 14, 977 r 15, 333 r 15, 441 * 15,506 | » 15, 578 
Mining do 917 940 SAT 604 O44 G42 94) 943 15 042 041 r 9390 . 
Contract construction do 2, 200 2, 131 2, 109 2, 091 2, 006 2, 163 2, 223 2, 299 2, 366 2, 434 2,444 * 2, 405 » 2,487 
Transportation and public utilities do 3, 895 3, 930 3, 901 3, 874 3, 006 3, 948 3, 888 3, 995 4, 021 ’ 4,073 4,118 r4,141 24,117 
Trade ..do 9, 339 9, 426 9, 371 9, 358 9, 348 9, 391 9, 459 9, 532 9, 556 ’ 9, 651 * 9, 669 9,644 =» 0,604 
Finance : do | 1, 784 1, 788 1, 781 1, 786 1, 791 1,794 1, 803 | 1, 809 1, 804 1, 819 r 1,836 1,840 » 1,830 
Service do i 4, 792 4, 786 4,773 4, 768 4,756 4, 757 4, 766 4,778 4, 769 ° 4,779 ° 4,769 4,733 » 4,748 
Government do 5, 820 5, 811 5, 784 5, 779 5,776 5, 915 5, 869 | 5, 852 5, 851 5, 883 5, 983 6, 019 » 6, 077 
Production workers in manufacturing industries: 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) thousands 11, 289 11, 504 11, 449 11, 460 11, 549 11, 597 11,841 | 12,066 12,151 | * 12,802] © 13,016 | *13,133 | » 13,011 
Durable-goods industries do 5,719 5, O01 6, 000 5, 982 6, 070 6, 195 6, 456 | 6, 596 6, 597 * 6,900 7,016 * 7, 181 » 7, 202 
Ordnance and accessories do 17 17 17 17 18 18 19 19 19 20 22 22 22 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- 
ture thousands 692 682 642 652 677 692 7 741 750 * 783 * 786 * 781 °773 
Sawmills and planing mills do 413 404 381 386 399 410 430 | 437 444 465 * 466 +» Ae. 
Furniture and fixtures do 283 289 289 297 301 303 303 | 303 303 319 * 327 + 329 » 328 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 411 412 403 408 410 419 432 441 440 459 r 460 * 473 2477 
Glass and glass products do 108 107 106 108 109 113 116 118 114 122 118 —~* OF oe £ 
Primary metal industries do 743 955 963 78 gs. 1, 007 1, 026 1,050 1, 054 * 1,086 *1,104 *1,116 ° 1,124 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills thousands 325 507 511 512 507 523 529 538 542 550 552 See 
Primary smelting and refining of nonfer- 
rous metals thousands 38 41 43 45 45 45 46 46, 45 46 46 a 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment) 
thousands 666 688 693 698 708 722 742 769 773 *8l4 * 837 850 ? 847 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 
plumbers’ supplies thousands 113 111 107 112 114 118 119 122 120 132 137 Se. 
Machinery (except electrical) do 908 929 937 960 981 1, 003 1, 022 1, 083 1, 082 r 1, 060 * 1,056 *1,111 | *1,130 
Electrical machinery do 546 55S 561 573 580 595 615 ) 655 r r » 721 
Transportation equipment do RUS R06 978 72 879 899 1, 045 1, 078 1, 070 ‘1,18 * 1,132 1,151 ° 1,135 
Automobiles ; do 582 585 675 567 576 595 7 757 * 761 * 787 
Aircraft and parts do 184 184 184 184 184 185 185 187 188 +199 * 209 “" T ecapaaee 
Ship and boat building and repairs__.do 71 69 66 68 67 7 67 68 68 79 76 * a 
Railroad equipment do 51 50 46 45 44 44 48 49 48 48 49 6 amneaane 
Instruments and related products do 174 173 172 171 172 174 176 180 178 * 187 7198 7204} 206 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 381 361 345 356 361 363 362 367 358 399 417 ° 436 » 439 
Nondurable-goods industries _.do 5, 570 5, 543 5, 449 5, 478 5,479 §, 402 5, 385 5, 470 6, 554 * 5,902 * 6,000 * 5, 952 » 5, 809 
Food and kindred products do 1, 185 1, 139 1, 078 1, 055 1, 060 1, 065 1,090 1, 141 1, 231 1, 331 1, 351 1, 266 » 1, 207 
Meat products do 242 251 244 232 228 223 227 233 235 236 235 7 240 ix 
Dairy products do 99 96 95 97 99 103 108 114 116 114 107 Til Sdhccoscene 
Canning and preserving do 160 136 117 110 109 120 127 151 223 * 302 * 325 335 wr Seay: 
Bakery products do 195 190 186 188 190 191 193 191 194 192 14 os 2....-. 
Beverages do 146 141 135 134 139 141 146 157 164 169 r 160 eaaae 4 
Tobacco manufactures do R9 87 RA 81 78 76 76 75 75 82 r Rs 787 | »83 
Textile-mill products do 1, 184 1, 187 1,177 1, 183 1, 183 1, 172 1, 162 1,174 1, 160 1,224 * 1,255 *1, 263 > 1, 263 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 572 574 568 71 74 573 73 580 671 595 607 * 608 
Knitting mills do 230 227 223 223 221 218 213 212 209 227 * 233 SPS lnsncse> 
Apparel ang ether Gnished textfe prod-i ._;f|  #. @ .,. fF . fF. 5 Be. _f. » Bam. wh | Bee 
ucts thousands 1, 028 1, 040 1, 032 1, 065 1, 058 1, 003 976 976 979 r 1,089 * 1,098 1,101 » 1,040 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats do 118 27 130 135 136 132 129 135 127 138 * 137 139 
Men's and pepe Garakbings om6 worki. if. .-._B~«-..} «#. Bem Baw. Biot Bee _ 8 ae 3 8 oe eee eee 
clothing thousan:s 251 247 241 244 245 241 29 238 232 252 255 256 
Women’s outerwear os do 2R0 206 302 315 305 272 254 248 266 * 307 r 305 —s 
Paper and allied products........ do 393 390 385 386 | 389 391 | 392 399 | 396 r 416 418 °420| +» 423 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_._do 201 200 199 200 200 201 | 202 | 205 204 ° 207 210 210 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | | “te ee 
thousands__| 500 501 493 495 | 496 | 497 498 500 499 504 509 514 » 512 
Newspapers do 145 145 142 | 145 146 148 149 150 150 r 150 151 | 149 auee 
Commercial printing do. __.| 165 | 168 167 | 165 | 165 | 165 | 164 | 166 | 164 165 166 | tS eee 
* Revised ® Preliminary. 
tRevised series. Beginning with the October 1949 SuRVEy, the indicated series on employment, payrolls, and hours and earnings have been revised to incorporate three major ch : 


(1) adoption of the current Standard Industrial Classification for manufacturing industries; (2) reclassification of reporting establishments on the basis of major postwar product or activity; 

(3) adjustment to 1947 bench-mark levels and a revision in estimating production-worker employment. Published revisions are as follows: Employees in nonagricult establishments by 

major groups—unadjusted series on p, 24 of the November 1949 SuRvEy (except for data on trade and service which have been further revised for 1939-46 and are shown on p. 22 of the Decem- 

ber 1950 issue); adj. series (total, mfg., trade, and service), p. 23 of the December 1950 issue; other components of the adj. series, p. 22 of the May 1950 SuRVEy; production workers in mfg.— 

total and durable-goods industries, pp. 17 and 24 of the September 1950 Survey; nondurable-goods industries, pp. 23-24 of the October 1950 issue. Unpublished revisions will be shown later. 
o' Rev for metal and bituminous-coal mining for August 1948-June 1949 are shown in note at bottom of p. S-11 of the September 1950 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through : 
oe notes are shown in the Novem- | Decem- Febru- 4 
1949 Statis Supplement to the Survey |“)... er January os ’ Mare! April May June July August | “°Pfe™- | Oetot  —~ 
fn Der er 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
Production workers in mfg. industriest—Con. 
Total (U. 8, Dept. of Labor)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued | 
Chemicals and allied products____ thousands 485 484 480 485 | 487 490 | 485 482 479 491 50M r 524 » ON 

Industrial organic chemicals___. do 143 144 144 144 145 146 | 148 150 151 155 158 F _ 
Products of petroleum and coal! do 188 185 184 183 182 176 | 177 18] 182 193 18 > 190 

Petroleum refining. -.--...-. do 148 146 145 144 143 136 136 138 138 147 14 
Rubber ie wibon wise do 18¢ 187 187 188 189 191 194 199 21K 208 ' > » oI 

Tires and inner tubes __-- do 8] 82 R3 R3 83 84 | 86 88 RS o% 2 i ‘a 
Leather and leather products_. do 332 343 348 357 357 341 | 33: 343 351 a7 ; ‘ » 3%) 

Footwear (except rubber) __----- a 208 224 231 235 235 222 218 | 224 230 237 237 2 

Manu production-worker employment | 
index, (U0. 8. Dep*t. of Labor)t | | 
Man 1939= 100 137.8 140.4 139.8 139.9 | 141.0 | 141.6 | 144.5 147.3 148.3 r 156.23 1 ) 16 » 158.8 
nufacturing _production-worker eet | 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) t _ ...1939=100__| 136. 3 139 140. 5 140.2 | 141.3 | 143. 2 147.1 148.9 150.9 155.0 - » 157.3 
Miscellaneous emp} ent data: | | 
Federal and State highways, total§ number 278, 309 | 240,059 | 220,000 | 217,821 | 228,932 | 250,272 | 282, 425 | 312, 091 327, 886 | * 336, 600 g ‘ 
Construction (Federal and State) _. do 107,399 | 72, 406 54, 603 52,854 | 63,347 | 82,362 | 108,956 | 129,051 | 141,983 | + 149, 185 ! 
Federal eliian pte a are do | 120, 798 117, 59€ 115, 154 114,714 | 114,891 | 116, 980 121,802 | 128, 470 130, 168 130, 714 64 19 
eral civ employees: 
. > ey thousands 1, 835 1, 829 1, 801 1, 801 1, 940 1, 939 1, 851 1,819 1, 839 1. 913 “4 2 514 
Washineton, D.C, , Metropolitan areac’.do 211 21: 21 213 214 214 213 214 21 218 219 > 2, 
a ef employees (class I steam railways): $5 = 
Ry Ddh nicest DGibtineoséetidesws thousands 1, 141 1,18 1, 18 1, 154 1,177 1, 221 1, 163 1,272 1, 279 1, 302 ‘ » 1.324 

exes: . 
Unadjusted ___..-. ——— 1935-39 = 100 109. 2 112.7 112.8 110.3 112. 5 116.7 111.0 121.6 122.3 124 8 > 12% °1%6 
CS —E—EE eee do 108. 2 114 117 113 115.3 118.6 111 120.0 | 119.7 121 & » 122 4 » 125.5 

PAYROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker payrol! index, | | 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) ft... 1939=100 313. 9 329 329 330. 0 333.5 | 337.2) 348.0] 362. 7 367.5) *3944) + 403.4 415.8 
} | 
LABOR CONDITIONS | 
Average weekly hours per worker (U. 8. Dept. of 
Labor):t 
All manufacturing industries____-.. hours..| 39.1 39. 8 39.7 39.7 39.7 39.7 39.9 40. 5 40.5 41.2 41.0 41.2 241.1 
Brine and secs wo] 3] mt] a] mt] Bs] Be] SF] GF] ke] ed] oS] BS] as 
a. ao | ).2 ) 2 ) 6 o.6 s+ iO. 7 26 42.6 4 43.7 44.8 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- | ; 
ture) __ _..hours..| 41.0 41.3 39.2 39.8 40.4 40.7 40.7 41.6 | 41.1 42.0 41.2 r 41.9 241.1 

Sawmills and planing a aa 41.0 40.8 38.3 39. 4 40.1 40.5 40. 5 41.6 40.9 r 41.9 r 40.9 419 
Furniture and fixtures ___- é do 41.2 42.2 41.1 41.7 41.7 41.3 41.2 41.8 41.0 42.8 r 42 1427 » 43.0 
wore and A glass products. % - = 0 = 3 = 8 ~ f - ; ’ 4 = 58 2 1 40.9 41.¢ ‘ 424 942.2 

= el do < K 7 39 0. ¢ 0.1 0.2 ‘) 0.21 39.4 39.8 ) 41 
Primary metal inaustrics. ....-..-. do 36.4 a9. 4 39 39. € 38.9 40.4 40. 5 40.8 40.7 r4i.i 41.2 r 41.8 41.7 

Bhast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling e 

eet? Terese hours 34.4 9 39 39.3 $7.5 40.0 39.7 39.8 39.9 r 40 40.0 “ 

— smeiting and refining of nonferrous 

=e aes hours 39.4 40 41.3 40.4 40.7 40.8 40.8 40.9 40.3 40.9 41.2 4) 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 

chinery, transportation equipment) hours _| 39. 2 40. 5 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.7 40.7 41 41.1 42.1 42.2 42 » 41.9 

Heating apparatus (except electrical) and | | 

plum ber’s supplies ee  ~s 40.0 40. 5 39.7 39.7 40.0 | 39.9 | 40.3 40.7 41.2 r 41.9 42.4 424 

fae) Se) me] Ss] Si] 88] Se] Si) Ss] Be) 683) St) ces) Te 
e te do U A ) ) 6 0.8 40.4 40.6 ‘ 4) ‘ r - 

Transportation equipment do 37.3 38. 9 40.5 39. 7 40. 2 41.3 41.6 42.0 41.5 r 42.0 ‘ 0 8 

Automobiles. ._-__._- : do 36. 2 38. 2 40.9 39. 6 40. 4 42.2 41.4 42.8 21 23 +4 41 4 

Aircraft and parts do 41.5 41.2 40.7 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.8 40.7 41.2 r424 { 41 ¢ 

Ship and boat building and repairs do 34.8 38. 4 37.8 87. 5 38. 2 37.9 38. 4 8.3 38. 1 a9. 2 x4 BR. & 

Railroad equipment do 38. 3 38. 7 38. | 39. 4 39 39. 2 39. 8 39. 2 39. 1 39.5 40.4 ‘ 
Instruments and related products do 40.0 40.0 39. 7 39.9 40.0 40.0 40.4 40.7 46.9 °41.7 r 42 r42.9 42.3 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 40.9 40. 9 40. 2 40. 2 40. 2 4. 2 40.3 40. 5 40.3 41.6 r 42 r 42 42 3 

' | 
Nondurable-goods industries. do 39.3 39. 5 39. 4 39.3 39.2 38.5 38.9 | 39. 5 39.8 40.5 40.2 ry 10.2 
Food and kindred pecane. do 41.6 41.4 41.4 40.7 40.7 40. 4 41.0 | 41.8 42 3 41.9 41.8 41 4 17 

Meat products. --... do 42.9 43. 4 42.9 40.4 40.3 39. 8 40.7 41.3 41.8 r 40.7 ‘ 4 . 

Dairy products. . do 43. 9 44.1 44.5 43. 8 43.7 43.9 44.3 45.0 45.3 45.0 44.8 44. ¢ 

Canning and preserving. do 37.1 36. ¢ 38. 2 37.7 36.8 36.3 37. 2 38.9 41.4 r 40.6 41.1 40.4 

aeveriaes te Se do =? 41.3 41.1 ~ 6 -- - 2 41.6 41.9 41.7 r 41.8 ‘ 41.4 

OEE do | 3Y 3Y 0.0 ) 7 _ oe 2.0 231 °41.3 r 40.8  ¢ 

Tobacco manufactures. _______. do 38.0 38. 0 38. 0 36. 2 36.7 35. 5 36. 7 38. 3 38. 4 | 39. £ } r 3B » 26.8 
Textile-mill products ae do 39. 5 39. 8 39. 4 39. 6 39. 2 37.8 37.9 38.7 39. 0 40.5 4 40. 40.6 

Broad-woven fabric mills _ do 39. 8 40 4. ( 0.1 39. 8 38. 4 38. & 39. 2 39. 5 40.8 ‘ 4 

Knitting mills. ____- é do --| 38. 4 37. ¢ 36. 8 37. 2 37.0 35.0 35. 36. 2 37.0 39. 2 5 39 
Apparel and other finished textile products 

hours 35.7 35 36.0 36.7 36. 4 35.2 35. 7 35.8 346.2 ’ 37.6 « °37.4 17.1 

Men’s and boys’ suits and conts do 32.9 34.7 35. 4 37.0 37.5 35 36. 7 36. 7 36.9| °37.7 r 4 37.9 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 

EO hours 36. 8 36. 8 36. 2 36. 4 36. 2 35.5 35.9 36. 2 36.1 | 38.0 7.3 38 
Women’s outerwear.______. mg do 33. 6 34. 5 35. ( 35.9 35. 4 34.5 34. 6 33. 8 34.7 36. 2 22 4 6 
Paper and allied products +4 sie do 43.0 42.9 42.2 42.5 42. ¢ 42.3 2.3 43.0 43.3 44.0 44.1 4 43.9 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mills___do 43.6 43. 6 43. 0 43. 4 43.4 43. 2 43.2 43.8 44.0 r 44.6 4.5 44 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | 
N awe... = 6 =? 38 38. 2 38. 6 | 38. 6 | 38.7 38. 7 38.5 38.9 3 9.1 ° 39.1 
EE do 37.2 38 3f 36.3 36.8 37.1 37.3 37.2 36. 6 * 36. 5 7 

Comanercial peesting.......... do 39. 3 40.3 40.0 39. 3 39. 39. 4 39. 8 39. € 39. 6 40.1 40. ¢ 39.9 
Chemicals and allied ucts do 41.5 41. ¢ 41.3 41.1 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.8 r 42.1 » 41.9 

Industrial organic chemicals do 40. 0 40. 2 4.3 40. 0 40.0 40.1 40 40.8 40. 7 40. 7 40.8 40.9 
Products of petroleum and coal do 40.0 39. 9 40. 7 39. 8 39. 7 40.8 40. ¢ 41.1 41.6 40.6 r 42 41. ° 41.6 

Petroieum refining. ........._.- = 40.0 39. 7 40.7 39. 6 | 39. 6 40. 5 39.9 40. 2 41.0 r 30.4 r4i.é 41.2 
Rubber products..........--____- do._.. 38. 4 39. 2 39. 4 39. 2 | 39.3 40.0 41.1 41.4 41.2 41.8 42.0 142.3 

Tires and inner tubes. ___...... hl 36. 9 37.3 38. 4 38.3 | 37.4 39. 0 41.1 40. 6 40. 4 r41.8 ‘ ‘ 

Leather and leather products do | 35. 1 37. 1 37.7 38.1 37.9 35.8 35. 4 37.2 38. 1 39. 2 . ‘37 » 37.0 

Footwear (except rubber) do.... 33.3 36. 2 37.4 37.8 37.4 34.7 34. 2 36. 4 37.7 40.5 40.3 40 

® Revised. _» Preliminary. 
tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘t’” on p. S-11. The adjusted manufacturing employment index was further revised in the November 1950 SURVEY; revisions for January 1930-August 
1949 are available upon request. §Total includes State engineering, supervisory, and administrative employees not shown separate ly. o' Data beginning December 1949 cover all of Faire 
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LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 
Average weekly hours per worker, etc. t—Continued | 
Nonmanufacturing industries | 
Mining | 
Metal hours 35.7 41.6 42.0 41.9 41.1 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.1 41.9 40.8 / og SERS 
Anthracite do 35.7 | 22.0 23.9 20.6 41.5 29.0 34.7 32.6 34.8 * 33.2 34.5 4 9 abe 
Bituminous coal do 34.1 | 25. 4 24.5 25.4 39.2 36.0 34.1 34.7 34.6 35. 5 35.7 | , ree 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: | | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production | | j | 
hours 40.0 | 40.0 41.8 40.0 39.8 41.2 40.0 | 40.0 41.6 40.3 r 40.6 | 5 ee 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do | 42.7 24 41.4 41.4 41.6 43.6 44.4 44.9 44.6 45.2 44.7 45.4 
Contract construction do 37.1 6.4 35.2 34.3 35.1 36. 6 37.3 38. 0 7.9 38.6 * 37.6 38.4 > . 
Nonbuilding construction do 39.9 38.3 37.4 | 37.8 38.7 40.9 40.7 42.0 41.5 42.7 41.3  , , sae 
Building construction do | 36.1 35.8 34.8 | 33.7 34.5 35. 6 36. 5 7.0 36.9 * 37.6 * 36.6 37.4 eouces 
Transportation and public utilities 
Li railways and bus lines do | 44.1 | 44.5 44.2 44.4 44.4 44.5 44.8 45.3 45.1 44.8 44.6 44.6 eecece 
\lelephone do.__-| 38.8 38.4 38. 5 38. 6 38. 5 38.7 38.9 39. 1 39.4 39.3 39. 6 5 4, ee 
Pel do 43.7 43.7 44.1) 4.1 44.1 44.6 45.4 44.9 45.0 45.0 44.6 “4.7 wesce- 
Gas and electric utilities do 41.5 41.8 41.7 | 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.5 r41.8 41.5 ins 
Trad 
W holesale trade do | 40. 6 40.9 40.6 | 40.3 40.3 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.9 40.9 40.8 41.0 
Retail trade 
G ral-merchandise stores do 36. 3 38. 1 36.9 | 36.8 36. 5 36.1 36. 4 37.2 37.7 37.4 36.3 36.4 ‘ 
} i and liquor do 40.1 40.3 40.0 40.1 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.8 41.5 41.5 40.4 40.0 7 
Autor tive and accessories dealers do 45.6 45.8 45.8 45.3 45.8 45.8 45.9 45.9 45.7 45.6 45.7 45.8 ee 
Hot year-round do 44.0 | 43.8 43.9 43.8 43.8 44.0 4.1 43.8 43.8 ° 44.0 ° 43.6 43.9 ciiain 
La i do 40.9 | 41.2 41.5 40.5 41.0 41.0 41.7 42.0 41.5 40.6 41.3 Sf RE Pe 8 
Che ind dyeing plants do 40.9 | 41.0 41.2 | 39.9 40.6 40. 4 43.0 43.0 41.4 40.0 41.7 8. 9'l .sdcoucase 
Industria dispute trikes and lock-outs) | 
Be F . nth } 
Work stoppages number 197 | 170 225 | 210 260 400 450 | 25 425 560 525 525 250 
W ork ed thousands 57 4f 185 7! 80 160 325 | 260 225 350 275 180 160 
Vv k of rage number 388 323 340 325 400 55D 650 | 0 65) 800 800 800 575 
Work ! thousands g14 417 300 515 530 300 500 400 400 465 460 300 275 
Ma e during mont! do 6, 270 1, 2, 400 7, 850 3, 750 3, 150 3, 000 2, 750 2, 900 2, 900 | 3, 500 2, 450 1.750 
| t silable working time 9 | 2 ‘ 1.3 5 5 4) “ai 4 4 5 3 2 
| | 
I S Fr tment Service placement activities | | | 
ent thousands. _| 350 312 305 2389 368 406 489 | 494 486 624 618 612 515 
Ur ensation | | 
Init do | 1, 545 1, 630 1, 725 1, 240 1, 204 , 543 1, 367 1,104 971 641 558 7 907 
Cont ms do 7, 584 | 8, 259 9, 000 8, 068 8, 261 6, 656 | 6, 702 5, 827 5, 115 4, 424 3, 293 3, 141 3, 520 
B | 
| k iverage do 1, 698 1, 889 2, O78 2, 027 2, O98 1, 559 1, 567 1, 388 1, 158 O83 | ROH r 652 | 733 
{ t yments thous. of dol_.| 152,170 170, 580 186, 383 167, 212 187, 215 138, 969 138, 778 | 119, 430 | 99,714 | 89, 681 | 64, 458 57, 533 62, 389 
Vet emmy ment a wances 
Init do 29 29 2u 23 20 14 14 18 | 13 9 | 5 4| 5 
( i t do 28 280) 289 258 275 187 160 | 128 | 112 92 55 30 24 
( rit ust week of month do | 60 | 61 66 | 63 5S 43 33 27 25 19 10 | 6 5 
Amount ments thous. of dol 5, 201 | 5,474 5, 753 | 5, 068 5,713 3, 838 3, 185 2, 526 | 2, 209 1, 988 1, 126 | 629 487 
Labor t er in manufacturing establishments 
Acer te monthly rate per 100 employees __| 3.3 2 3.6 3.2 3.6 3.5 4.4 4.8 4.7 6.6 5.7 5.2 24.3 
Separat ite, total do 4.0 3. 2 3.1 3.0 29 28 3.1 3.0 2.9 4.2 4.9 4.3 ?3.9 
1) es do 2) 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 a 4 4 ».3 
do____| 25 | 1.9 1.7 1.7 1.4 1.2 1.1 9 6 6 7] r.8 P11 
Quit do | 1.2] 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.3 1.6 | 1.7 | 1.8 | 2.9 3.4 2.7 722 
Military and miscellaneous do l 1 l l 1 l .o 1| 2) 8 ow 4 *.3 
WAGES | | 
| 
Avera ekly earnings (U. 8. Department of | 
| ‘ 
\ cturing industries dollars M4. 43 56. 04 56. 29 56. 37 56. 53 56. 93 57. 54 58, BS 59. 21 * 60.32 60. 68 ° 61.99 » 62.06 
D od lustrie do 56. 82 59. 19 59. 40 50. 47 50.74 61.01 61. 57 62. 86 63.01 | *64.33 * 65. 18 ° 66. 39 7.20 
0 i essories do 59. 82 60.85 60. 70 60. SS 61. 31 61. 43 61. 06 61. 90 4. 92 * 66.12 * 68. 30 * 69. 7! e724 
Lu iw 1 products (except furniture | | 
dollars 52. 48 52. 66 48. 02 5O. 55 52. 24 53. 36 54, 38 56, 28 56.27 | * 58.30 * 57.56 ’ 58. 41 » 56. 76 
: nd planing mills do 2 89 52.31 47. 38 50. 59 51. 85 53. 10 54.19 56. 08 55. 95 57.95 * 57.22 58. 41 - 
k ture i fixtures d 72 52. 50 51.13 52. 29 52.17 51. 67 | 51. 50 52. 50 | 42. 03 54. 87 * 55. 42 r 58. 40 * 57.79 
St y, and glass products do 55. 28 55. 65 55. 32 55. 56 55. 70 56. 56 | 57.28 58.12 58. 57 r 50. 40 r 60.94 ' 62. 06 » 63.13 
" ’ t do 457.19 AR 1 59. 31 59. 36 59.35 59. 58 | 59. 78 50. 74 24 r 59.10 | * 60. 92 65. 32 
I il industries do | 57. 48 62. 92 63. 79 | 63. 48 62. 40 65. 00 | 65. 57 66. 50 66.95 | © 67.36 ’ 68. 89 * 69. 72 * 70.01 
I irnact teel works, and rolling mills | 
dollars | i. 48 | 64. 6 65. 83 4, 81 61.84 66. 08 | 65. 86 66. 63 | 67.83 | * 67.37 | r 69.12 68. 61 a 
I ry melt ng ind refining of nonferrous | | | 
tals dollars 58. 43 59. 60 62. 07 60. 24 | 61.13 | 61. 61 | 61. 98 62.4 62. 83 63.15 ’ 64.35 65. 71 avecess 
Fal ted metal prod. (except ordnance, ma | | 
portation equipment) | | 
dollars..| 56.88 59. 66 59. 93 59.68 | 59.64 60.56 | 60.89 62. 87 62. 55 64.79 r 66. 00 66.79 | » 66. 50 
Heating apparatu except electrical and 
imbers’ supplies dollars 59. 32 60. 39 59. 23 | 59. 59 60. 20 60. 76 61. 30 62.11 63. 28 ’ 65. 53 ’ 67. 16 | 68. 14 | 
M nery (except electrical do 59. 21 61. 30 61. 57 62. 55 63. 34 64. 33 65. 00 65. 69 66. 35 * 67. 98 * 69. 23 * 71. 21 * 71.52 
Electrical machinery do | 57. 36 58. 63 58. 44 58. 26 58.44; 58.71 | 59.28 58. 62 59.44) 60.15) °61.63| 63.92) » 64.13 
| | | 
Transportation equipment do 61. 92 65. 31 68.12 66. 58 7.46} 70.46 69. 62 72. 53 71.71 | * 72.87 | 72.30 | *73.29 | » 72.58 
Automobile do 61. 03 65. 44 70.14 67. 64 69. 08 73. 77 71. 66 75. 76 74. 35 * 75. 21 * 73.79 75. 76 | 
4 t d parts d 64. 69 66. 41 64. 20 65. 69 65. 29 64. 06 65. 61 65. 32 66. 54 r 68. O4 * 71.17 | 69. 31 | 
S ind boat building and repairs _.d Mi. 97 62. 86 61. 46 61. 16 62. 53 62. 08 63. 21 62. 39 64. 20 64. 84 ’ 63.05 63. 83 
R id equipment d 63. 16 63. 39 61. 64. 89 64. 21 (4. 52 4. 99 64.56 4. 40 ’ 65. 20 68. 40 67.32 | 
Inst ents and related products lo Mi. 52 hi. 84 i. 49 56. 86 57. 40 57.52 58. 34 5s. 0 5s. OS 61.13 r 63. 90 65.55 | ° 64.93 
M eous mnfg. industries do....| 51. 70 52. 23 51.78 51. 62 | 51. 82 | 51. 04 | 52. 47 | 52. 69 | 52.47! °54.87| + 50.04! © 56.98 | » 57.36 


’ Revised * Preliminary tRevised series. See note marked “‘t” on p. 8-11, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 


1949 


Novem- | Decem- 
be ber 


Seems | — | March | April | May 
whais | 











1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey | 
WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings, etc. f—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 


Nondurable-goods industries. ___- dollars 
Food and kindred products_. do 
Meat products.._..........-- 4 
EE SE ee ao 
Canning and preserving. _____. do 
Bakery products____._____. do 
Rt tn ced wild do 
Tobacco manufactures. -______- : _.do 
Textile-mil! products__.________- are ~ 
ae ale fabric mills______- do 
Knitting mills_............_.. do 
' Apparel and other finished textile Products 
aolars 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 
Men’s and boys’ nee and work 
clothing. ___. eS , dollars 
Women’s outerwear......._....._....do 
Paper and a products._._- do 
P, Pa r, and paperboard mills___do 
Printing, Tublishing, and allied industries 
dollars 
Newspa’ = 4 ea eae do 
CGenneloneial a do 
Chemicals and allied products - do 
Industrial organic chemicals do 
Products of petroleum and coal do 
Petroleum refining ._._..__- do 
Rubber products_________- ee do 
Tires and inner tubes__.....____- do 
Leather and leather a do 
Footwear (except rubber) -- do 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: 
EE FO do 
a yA aE do 
Bituminous coal. _-.............. do 


Crude-petroleum and natural-gas produ 


ction: 


Petroleum and natural-gas production 


| dollars 
i Nonmetalic mining and quarrying do 
' Contract construction._.........__. do 
' Nonbuilding construction... _. do 
} Building construction___.____. do 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines. _. do 
a ge a a do 
eS do 
og electric utilities______- do 
Wholesale ON do 
{ Retail trade: 
j General-merchandise stores do 
Food and liquor____. do 
a. — and accessories dealers ___do 
Banks and trust companies do 
Service: 
: f Hotels, year-round.___..........___- do 
CE he aT do 
} Cleaning and dyeing plants ___. do 


Average hourly earnings (U. 
Labor 


S. Department of 


T 
All manufacturing industries__...___. dollars 
Durable-goods industries_________. do 
Ordnance and accessories do 
— and wood products (except furni- 
SS dollars 
Sawinilis and planing mills. do 
Furniture and fixtures..._..___- ..do 
Stone, clay, and glass products._._____. do 
and g ie RA do 
metal industries__.._..._____. do 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills" 
dollars 
smelting and refining of nonferrous 
dollars - “ 


Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment) 





| dollars _. 
| Heatin apparatus (except electrical) and 
plumbers’ supplies___________. .. dollars 
/ (onion (except electrical) ___ __ do 
Electrical machinery..............____. do 
Transportation equipment__......_..._do 
i i a ei do 
Ship and tect building end 40 
and boat building and repairs_.do 
Railroad equipment. ____.___. do 
Instruments and related products. do 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries....______ do.... 
Nondurable-goods industries__........... do.... 
Food and kindred products__......._.. do 
Meat =. 2 re do 
Ey ee do 
Canning ae =e do 
Bakery products___._.........__. do 
6 os coc cence onaa@O. 
* Revised. » Preliminary. tRevised series. 
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60. 23 | 
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1, 496 
1. 521 
1. 576 

1, 453 
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1. 646 
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1, 242 | 
1. 210 
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1950 

June July August — 
53. 92 | 54.73 | ° 55.65 55. 52 | 
56. 01 56. 04 ° 56.19 Hj. 14 
$8.11] 80.31] 57.92 62. 37 
55. 85 7.21 r 56. 57 6. 99 
45. 94 | 47.73 r 47.91 17.14 
53.21 | 53. 88 r 54. 34 3. 98 
68.96 | 70. 11 r 68. 39 r 67.40 
41. 59 | 42.12 | * 43.37 ‘42.19 
46.75 | 47.27 49. 33 “). 02 
46. 92 47. 52 r 49. 29 50. 06 
41.85 42.77 45.67 | ° 45.50 

| 
41. 89 43.22] + 46.06 | 43. 25 
48.99 49. 22 ‘51.08 | ° 47.72 
35. 55 35.34 | ° 37.43 37. OB 
5. 87 49. 62 r 54.01 46. 72 
60. 03 61.36 | 762.74 63. 37 
64.2 65.74 | r 66. 99 67. 46 
| 

72. 72 72. 30 * 73.17 74. 71 
80. 76 79. 20 ’ 78. 84 82. 02 
71.79 71. 95 * 72. 38 73. 61 
62. 39 62. 99 r 63. 48 (4. 16 
65.16 | 66. 02 ’ 65. 85 7. Sf 
74.37 76.09 | °73.73 77. 28 
76, 82 | 78. 93 75.29 80. 45 
65. OS 66. 59 66. 25 i). 74 
74. 05 75. 22 76. 01 52 
43. 60 44.73 46. 49 15. 68 
40.54 2. 53 | 44. 30 43.32 
63. 40 63.17 | ’ 64.48 63. 97 
64. 04 68. 59 | * 65. 77 8. 45 
69. 92 69.68 | ° 71.04 71. 79 
71.08 75. 59 | ‘71.01 | * 73. 24 
60. 39 60. 92 ° 61.74 62. 09 
73. 66 74.05 ° 75. O 75. € 
73. 75 73. 70 * 76. 48 75. 21 
73. 82 74.02 * 75.99 * 75. 62 
67. 41 67. 47 | ” 66. 84 | * 67.17 
54.19 54. 96 * 54.71 * 55. 7¢ 
64. 21 64.13 63. 99 (4. 49 
65. 99 | 66. 52 ’ 65. 65 67.34 
59. 93 61.10 * 60. 90 60. 3) 
36. 60 37. 32 * 37.06 * 36. 19 
51. 82 53. 37 ’ 52 04 2.16 
62. 29 63.71 63. 6 ’ 63. 89 
45. 42 46. 3A r 46. 36 46. 80 
33. 33 33.5 | * 33. 92 * 33. 96 
36. 33 | 35. 61 3A. 83 35. 89 
44. 03 2.02 40. lf * 42. 58 
1. 453 1 a | ’ 1. 464 1. 480 
1. 522 1. 533 | r 1.539 ° 1.563 
1. 621 1, 524 * 1.552 ’ 1. 570 
1.353 | 1. 369 r 1. 388 ’ 1.397 
1, 348 1.368 | ° 1.583 ‘1.300 
1.256 | 1.269 1. 282 ’ 1.304 
1,414 1, 432 * 1.428 ’ 1. 465 
1. 486 1, 523 * 1. 485 ’ 1.562 
1. 630 1. 645 *° 1.639 ’ 1.672 
1. 674 1. 700 * 1. 680 1. 728 
1. 529 1. 539 1.544 562 
1. 515 1, 522 r 1. 539 1. 4 
1. 526 1. 536 ° 1.564 1. 584 
1. 583 | 1. 595 ° 1.607 1. 629 
1. 451 1, 464 ’ 1.467 1. 45 
1. 727 1,728 1. 735 ° 1.770 
1. 770 1, 766 °1.77 ’ 1.822 
1. 60 1.615 r 1.626 r 1.655 
1. 629 | 1. 685 °1.654 |) *1.642 
1. 647 | 1. 647 * 1.653 1. 693 
1, 448 1, 442 ° 1.466 ° 1. 500 
1.301 1.302 * 1.319 * 1.332 
1. 365 1.375 *1.37 1. 381 
1.340 1.346 °1.341 1.343 
1. 407 1,419 ‘1.423 1. 303 
1, 241 1, 263 * 1. 257 | 1.272 
1. 181 1. 153 1.180 r1.14 
1. 270 1, 292 r 1.300 r 1.307 
162! esi! «1656! +1652 





January 1951 
———¥ 
| pre . 
October | * ovem- 
| ber 
i 
56. 66 > 56 
6.43 » 57.5 
tm 93 
57. 00 
48.54 
54. 07 
67.19 
lL. 2 ep 40. & 
52. 62 52 OO) 
47.71 
45. 85 » 44.37 
51.73 
38. 24 
51.14 
63. 62 » 64.49 
67. 82 
74. 49 » 74.4 
81.70 
73. 74 
64. 05 POA OF 
67. 89 
77. 71 > 78 58 
81.00 
45. le > 45. 21 
42.79 
m= 24 
63. 7 
76. 54 
77. 90 
67. 44 
56. 33 
64 f 
67.19 
61 25 
4 7 
47. 67 
4. 72 
‘ s 
1. 1.510 
ri p 1. Sa 
1. 50 1 617 
1. 304 , 
l +4 
1. 32 P1344 
1. 48 , 408 
1. 574 
1. 668 > 1. 679 
1. OM 
I 1 
I ) 87 
1. & 
rl. 65 ar 
l 522 AM 
1. 779 1.779 
1. 8% 
1. Oe 
1. 4 
1. 683 
l 2 p1 35 
1. 347 P1356 
1. 408 1. 413 
1. 3 1. 380 
1. 497 
1. 278 
1. 20 
1. 3 
1. 65: 
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1949 1950 

















Unless otherwise stated, saatttive through : = as F : " 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ary ray c ’ 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a yy January = March | April | May June July | August | “Se | October at a 
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WAGES—Continued | 
Average hourly earnings, etc. t--Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures dollars 1, 012 1.019 1. 083 | 1. 063 1. 076 1, 087 1. 081 1. 086 1. 005 r 1.008 1.079 * 1.082 »1.113 
Textile-mill products do | 1.915 | 1.197 1. 202 1. 200 1. 200 1, 204 1. 204 1. 208 1. 212 r1.218 1, 229 * 1.206 » 1.303 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 1. 200 1. 201 1, 204 1. 201 1.199 1, 193 1. 190 1. 197 1. 203 ’ 1.208 1, 218 & jp eae 
Knitting mills do 1.127 | 1. 126 1. 134 1, 166 1.177 1. 160 | 1. 162 1. 156 1.156 ° 1.165 °1.172 8. GBS Bisicanss 
Apparel and other finished textile products s | 
dollars 1.131 1. 165 1. 186 1.212 1.195 1, 159 | 1. 156 1.170 1. 194 * 1.225 1. 208 1. 226 » 1.196 
fen’s and boys’ suits and coats do 1. 352 1,344 1. 348 1.348 1. 355 | 1. 337 | 1. 333 1. 335 334 r 1.355 1, 348 BOGUS Daclcese 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing dollars . 919 . 919 . 929 . 979 . 984 | . 986 . 983 . 982 . 979 , 985 . 904 0.60 dicstencs 
Women's outerwear do i. 363 1.42 1, 453 1. 466 1. 403 1. 335 1.317 1, 357 1, 430 r 1.492 * 1.451 yf Seer 
Paper and allied products do 1. 356 1.354 1. 364 1, 360 1, 363 1. 37 1. 373 1. 306 1.417 1, 426 1, 437 1.446 » 1.469 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills__.do 1. 424 1. 424 1. 433 1. 422 1. 426 1, 445 1, 431 1. 466 1. 404 * 1.502 * 1.516 BBE 1sk<<dbcece 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 1, 837 1. 839 1,831 | 1,852 1, 869 1, 87 1.877 1.879 1.878 r 1.881 1.901 * 1.905 » 1.903 
Newspapers Pa do 2. 125 2. 139 2. 004 2. 104 2.131 2. 153 2. 17% 2.171 2. 164 2.160 2.199 FO eae 
Commercial printing. .......... do. 1. 765 1. 766 1.770 1.799 | 1, 807 1, 799 | 1. 801 1.813 1.817 r 1.805 1.813 * eee 
Chemicals and allied products do 1. 432 1. 437 1. 454 | 1, 459 | 1, 462 1. 470 1. 485 1. 507 1. 529 r 1.526 ’ 1, 535 1. 534 » 1.549 
Industrial organic chemicals do 1. 561 | 1. 561 1. 579 | 1. 566 1, 564 1, 57 1. 578 1. 597 1. 622 r 1.618 1.656 1. 660 - tice 
Products of petroleum and coal do 1. 803 1. 798 1.813 | 1. 800 1, 802 1.810 1. 805 1.814 1. 829 1.816 1.840 1, 868 » 1.889 
Petroleum refining coe do 1. 886 1. 885 1.902 1. 890 | 1. 891 1.904 1, 898 1.911 1. 925 r1.911 1.934 ze fae 
Rubber products eres do 1. 508 1. 506 1. 536 1. 528 1.519 1. 544 1. 566 1. 572 1. 592 1, 585 1.539 0.988 laosdcs 
res and inner tubes.........- do 1. 732 1. 737 1. 763 1. 755 1.745 1.775 1.815 1. 824 1. 862 r 1.863 1.842 1, 834 —— 
Leather and leather products____- do 1.142 1. 133 1. 138 1. 157 1, 165 | 1.172 1.174 1.17 1.174 1. 186 1, 199 * 1.218 » 1,222 
Footwear (except rubber) do 1. 093 | 1. O83 1. 090 1.117 1. 127 1.129 1. 125 1.122 1.128 1.144 1. 152 ey woe 
Nonmanufacturing industries | 
Mi Zz 
Metal do | 1.477 1. 498 1. 517 | 1. 499 1. 504 1, 512 1. 517 1. 524 1. 537 1. 539 1, 568 FF en = 
Anthracite — ‘ do 1. 9038 1.919 1. 866 1. 953 1. 928 1.974 1. 983 1. 992 1. 971 r 1.981 1. 984 FS = aa 
Bituminous coal do 1. 999 1.919 1, 933 1.962 2.009 2. 022 2. 005 2.015 2.014) *°2.001 2.011 eae 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: 
Petroleum and natural-gas production | 
dollars 1. 780 1. 788 1. 824 1. 797 1. 781 1, 806 1.772 1.777 | 1.817 * 1. 762 1.804 ae 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 1. 306 1. 209 1. 289 1.313 1. 331 1. 331 1. 339 1. 345 1. 366 ’ 1.366 ’ 1.389 Bo GED laodetavece 
Contract construction do 1. 891 1.917 1. 932 1. 950 1. 954 | 1. 938 1. 950 1. 941 | 1. 954 ’ 1. 968 °2.011 B.GES Bes ceenttes 
Nonbuilding construction do 1. 754 1.777 1.753 1. 771 1. 766 | 1. 746 1. 762 1. 756 | 1. 776 r 1.791 * 1.821 e 5) wee 
Building construction do 1. 0447 1. 064 1. 976 1. O88 | 1. 995 1. 986 | 1. 998 1. 995 2. 006 2.021 * 2.066 RGED ticdcco . 
Trar tation and public utilities | | 
Local railways and bus lines do 1. 455 1. 463 1.473 | 1. 469 1. 476 1, 481 | 1. 486 1. 488 1. 496 * 1.492 1.506 O, Se hited « 
Telephone do 1. 402 | 1. 367 1. 380 | 1. 391 1. 376 1, 381 | 1. 381 1. 386 1. 395 1.392 r 1.408 GB, Gee fasichsace 
Telegraph — do 1.420 1. 424 1. 425 1.428 1.427 1. 438 | 1. 440 1. 430 1. 425 1. 422 1. 446 a 8 ae ae 
Gas and electric utilities ; do 1. 567 1, 580 1. 585 1. 572 1. 573 1. 578 | 1. 578 1. 590 1. 599 1.603 rl, es J ee 
Trade | | 
W holesale trade Settee do 1. 425 1, 423 1. 432 | 1, 446 1, 453 1, 466 | 1. 463 1. 476 1. 404 r 1.489 1. 478 B.ADG b:d-susbase 
Re trade | | | 
General-merchandise stores do O45 4s 967 | . 963 960 . 960 | 975 . O84 . 990 | r, 991 *. 997 . | See 
Food and liquor do 1. 256 1. 254 1, 267 | 1, 268 1. 269 1. 270 | 1. 267 1. 270 | 1. 286 1. 278 ° 1.291 1. 206 |.......... 
Automotive and accessories dealers.. do | 1, 289 1. 272 1. 282 1. 275 1. 203 1, 318 1. 318 1. 357 1.354 1. 396 ’ 1.308 at | ere 
Service | | | 
Hotels, year-round ee do . 753 759 753 | . 765 . 755 7 75 761 . 765 .771 77 ote Lsveniaas<o 
Laundries Sie do . 837 S44 847 . 843 843 850 | . 857 865 858 | . 858 . 869 oD Bietuttncce 
Cleaning and dyeing plants... do .977 987 . 989 . 984 . 995 1, 002 | 1.016 1. 024 1.015 1. 004 r 1.021 B. GBD Bétccos<.~ 
Miscellaneous wage data | 
Construction wage rates (E. N. moe | | | | 
Common labor dol. per hr 1. 478 1. 478 1, 485 1. 485 1. 486 1. 493 1. $11 1. 528 | 1. 538 | 1. 561 1. 561 1, 568 1. 574 
Skilled labor do 2.404 2. 462 2. 462 2. 466 2. 469 2. 478 2. 485 | 2 517 2. 524 2. 544 2. 554 2. 565 2. 571 
Farm wage rates, without board or room (quar- | | 
terly)* dol. per hr 75 a 70 | | * j= SS = . |) = 
tailway wages (average, class I do 1. 569 1, 572 1. 57 1. 601 1. 552 1. 574 | 1. 558 | 1. 555 1. 57 1. 552 1. 586 xX | eee 
Road-building wages, common labor do.._..| ‘ 1.17 1.13 | : So) See “ ‘ EB  Luicons . 
| | | | 
7 r , 
FINANCE 
"hee Bee & 2 [i ~ | ] ——_— 
BANKING | | | 
| 
Acceptances and commercial paper outstanding 
Banker rece ptances mil. of dol 251 | 272 280 256 245 7 231 | 279 | 335 374 397 383 383 
Commercial paper do 278 | 257 258 257 258 7 250 240 | 259 | 286 308 312 325 
Agricultural loans outstanding of agencies super- 
vised by the Farm Credit Administration | | 
Total mil. of dol | 4,712]. | 1,744}. 900 Lue ea a! | eee 
Farm mortgage loans, total do oa 956 | 969 |. _ | eres | : 988 |. aks OO eee 
Federal land banks m Se... ase 899 916 |. (een Tee 41 |... ITS a 
Land Bank Commissioner ...... do = 57 .. 53 | l. 49 } 47 |... VELOT * 
Loans to cooperatives............. ie 313 306 Pate | 279 265 255 | 247 246 246 251 269 305 331 
Short-term credit ee > rom 471 450 453 | 476 | 510 | 540 | 564 589 | 606 | 606 582 546 519 
| 
Bank debits, total (141 centers) _...-. do R88, 599 106, 284 95,359 | 86,192 104, 035 91, 682 100, 301 | 107, 113 98, 509 115, 531 | * 110, 107 112, 045 110, 135 
New York City do 35, 249 45, 781 38, 962 35, 727 43,112 37, 025 41, 463 43, 781 38,757 | 50, 067 44, 910 43, 837 43, 740 
Outside New York City. do 53, 350 60, 503 56, 397 50, 565 60, 923 54, 657 58, 838 63, 332 59, 752 65,464 | * 65,197 68, 208 66, 395 
i 
Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month: | 
Assets, total mil. of dol... 44, 272 45, 643 44,104 44, 097 43, 568 43, 895 43, 525 44, 284 43, 804 44, 049 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total_..do | 18, 267 19, 499 18, 326 18, 2: 18, 070 18, 301 17, 935 18, 703 18, 466 18,820 20,340 19, 798 20, 638 
Discounts and advances ..do 322 78 145 130 225 113 306 43 219 82 | 7 116 161 
United States Government securities_..do 17, 682 18, 8&5 17, 827 | 7,746 17, 592 17, 796 17, 389 18, 331 17, 969 18, 356 19, 572 19, 252 19, 693 
Gold certificate reserves do 23, 232 23, 176 23, 168 23, 120 23, 020 23, 035 22, 998 22, 982 22, 886 22, 389 | 22, 235 22, 045 21, 798 
Liabilities, total ~_ do 44, 272 45, 643 44, 194 44, 097 43, 568 43, 895 43, 525 44, 284 43, 804 44, 049 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 
a . do | 17, 793 | 18, 906 18, 348 18, 064 17, 796 18, 083 17, 655 18, 316 18, 139 17, 912 19, 197 18, 398 18, 682 
Member-bank reserve balances do 16, 038 | 16, 568 16, 211 | 15, 973 15, 657 15, 878 15, 814 15, 934 16, 129 | 15, 989 16, 709 16, 514 16, 763 
Excess reserves (estimated) do 671 1, 018 698 | 583 507 | 676 526 436 595 | 219 SAS r 5S » 677 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation do 23, 373 23, 483 22,926 | 22,974; 22,911 | 22,880 22, 836 22, 921 22, 841 22, 947 22,997 | 23,075 23, 397 
Reserve ratio ak ‘ .. percent. | 56. 4 | 54.7 56.1 | 56.3 | 56. 6 | 56. 2 56.8 | 55.7 | 55.8 | 4.8 | 52.7 | 53.2 51.8 
r Revised. ® Preliminary. tRevised series. See note marked “ft” on p. 8-11. 


§ Rates as of December 1, 1950: Common labor, $1.574; skilled labor, $2.577. *New series. Comparable data prior to January 1948 are not available. 
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1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey ber | 
BANKING—Continued | 
Federal Reserve wee! reporting member banks, 
— Wedunday nearest end of month: 
_ ae mil. of dol 47, 648 
except interbank: 
individuals » Partnerships, and corporations 
mil. of dol 48, 037 
States and political subdivisions do 3, 255 
United States Government do 2,117 
Time, except interbank, total __- do 15, 162 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
mil. of dol 14, 431 
States and political subdivisions do 608 
Interbank (demand and time) __- do 10, 305 
Investments, total.._____- do 42, 226 
. 8. Government obligations, direct and bo 
guaranteed. total _- ....-mil. of dol 3”, 248 
5. 2 Sa ’ do 2, 345 
Certificates. ...____. do 7, 253 
Bonds and guaranteed obligations do 26, 470 
aa do 1, 17¢ 
Other securities._____. ne ea do 4, 978 
Loans, total do 24, 613 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural_do 13, 775 
To brokers and dealers in securities do 1, 623 | 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
mil. of dol 626 
Real-estate loans___......._._____ do 4, 299 
“aaa do 214 
a = = ~ 4, 393 
Money and interest rates: <7” 
k rates on business loans:t 
In New York City percent 
In 7 other northern and eastern cities do 
In 11 southern and western cities dc 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank) de 1. 5 
Federal land bank loans do 4. 08 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do 2. 04 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days do 1. OF 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 months____do 1. 38 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y.! 8. E.) do 1. 63 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S. E.) dc 1. 63 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills do 1. 073 
3-5 year taxable issues : do 7 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of deposi tor 
New York State savings banks mil. of d 10, 926 
U. 8. postal savings lo 199 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
Total consumer credit, end of monthO .mi). of dol 15, 884 
Instalment credit, total... ___ do 10, 441 
Sale credit, total.  oneakniaal do 5, SSI 
Automobile dealers __- do 3, ORS 
Department stores and mail-order houses 
mil. of dol BOF 
Furniture stores do 858 
Household-appliance stores _- do 464 
C_ Eee do 127 
All other retail stores........____. do 440) 
a do 4, 561 
Commercial banks..__.....____- do 1, 944 
Credit unions a do 14 
Industrial banks_________- y do 244 
Industrial-loan companies do 173 
Insured repair and modernization loans a 
mil. of dal 1% 
Small-loan companies________- lo 875 
Miscellaneous lenders__..__.___- do 137 
Charge sememts. .. oo... .....6-....- do 3, 454 
Single-payment loans© ____._______ do 996 
Ek cc ca ceoneweccee de 993 
Consumer instalment loans made during the month, 
by prin = — institutions: 
Commerci : -mil. of dol 269 
Credit unions___- a eee do 64 
Industrial banks. ae do 36 
Industrial-loan companies.__________ do 28 
Small-loan companies...__.__________- Shae 161 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
| 
Budget receipts and ppeeeane: 
Receipts, total_. ....-mil. of dol 2,727 | 
Receipts, net_____. ht sob Atle do 2, 344 
NS ag a a do 37 
Income and profits taxes.___.______. do 1, 489 
Employment taxes_____. room do 356 
Miscelianeous internal revenue_____- do 722 
All other receipts. ................- Ser * 124 
Expenditures, totalf_.........._____- _.do 3, 127 
Interest on public debt__._.._____- = 306 
Veterans Administration___.___. do 547 
National defense and related activitiest__do 1, 056 
All other expenditurest._...____. _.do 1, 218 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
o'For bond yields see p. S--19. 


tRevisions for total budget expenditures (June 1948-January 1949 
February 1949), at bottom of p. S—17 of the September 1950 SURVEY. 
request, 
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January 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, etatintien ay a re 1950 __ ies 4 , wo) tae 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown im the LM eee i | ra 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “yy | “sy January — | March | April | May | June | July | August | — | October | “> 
FINANCE—Continued 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con. 
i i 
Debt, ere | | 
Public direct), end of month, total 
mil. of dol 256,982 | 257, 130 256,865 | 256, 368 255,724 | 255,718 | 256,350 | 257,357 | 257,541 257,874 | 257,216 | 286,937 | 257,077 
Interest-bearing, total do 254, 124 255, 019 254, 860 254, 406 | 253, 506 253, 516 254, 183 255, 209 255, 403 255, 764 254, 968 254, 731 254, 887 
Public issues do 221,295 | 221,123 221,357 | 221,535 | 221, 408 | 221, 714 222, 315 222, 853 , BR4 223, 059 221, 572 221, 191 221, 156 
Special issues do 33,829 | 33, 896 33, 502 32, 871 32,098 | 31,802 31, 868 52, 356 32, 518 2, 705 33, 396 33, 539 33. 732 
Noninterest bearing do 1, 858 2,111 1, 997 | 1, 962 | 2, 218 2, 202 2, 167 2,148 2, 138 2,110 2, 247 2, 206 | 2, 189 
Obligations guaranteed by U. 8. Government, | | 
end of mont! mil. of dol 29 | 29 27 27 | 24 22 20 20 16 18 20 22 | 24 
U.S. sa gs bonds | | 
4 mount outstanding, end of month do 56,774 | 56,910 57, 108 57, 345 57, 446 57, 534 57, 576 57, 629 57, 655 57, 451 57, 473 58, 027 58, 096 
Sa series E, F, and G do 383 | 405 707 581 | §24 | 423 416 398 417 350 310 971 436 
Redemptions do 415 4s 618 418 | 510 413 454 456 505 537 75 ' 497 448 
Government corporations and credit agencies: | 
Sesets. except interagency, total mil. of dol 2, 733 — — 94, BED J ccccccccehpowcecces O4. BED bo ncoccbonchecccoss 5 =m sa 
Loans receivable, total less reserves do 12, 733 | 13, 360 |.-.......-].-------- BB GED leccccescccioceseas 9G. FED: lenecvcustth ii deces 
Toa wriculture do 4, 362 | 4,851 |..-.-------].-------- STFS fee ccecevccfccccces 8 ee Eee 
To aid home owners do i 1, 251 0286 fh. ccccccces)ecesccee- 1, 316 eS ee 
T i railroads do 114 BED hococecocesdpocdecsoe ERP fenccedecs > sae i eee 
lo aid other industries do 462 406 Bat Bieccceses BD Lsccccecct th, JE 
To aid banks do 4 3 bud D beccovtix SS es ae 
To aid other financial institutions do 442 328 : | posse , 451 FED fecccececsth iiss 
Foreign loans do Ct Sa ease 6,101 | S om 0,108 1... 6 MD hak et A ek 
n - do 484 492 | , 485 . , oe ee 
Com! ties, supplies, and materials do 1, 549 , 67 ho 9 ae eee 0 SP Bocccnncedidtiiiicd costs 
ae ernment securities do 2,047 } -..------|-------- 2, 221 2,101 | - 2, 112 |----------]...-.---- 
Othe ecurities do 3, 402 3, 488 | 3, 483 . B, GS lestebseeseh J ccccs 
Land, structures, and equipment do 2, 962 2, 932 | 2, 924 “ 2, OB1 j.----nonee} nee 
All other asset do B50 EE Oe 923 1,078 }.....«--- ne 
Liabilities, except interagency, total de 2, 520 2, 801 | 2, 238 2G j.---.--=- i 
Bonds, notes, and debentures | 
Guaranteed by the United States do 28 f -.-------]------ 21 18 19 |----------]_...--.--- 
Other do a oe 708 | 774 : onl... .aasiien 
Other liabilities do 1,720 | } 2,072 1, 446 GPO jeccececese ait 
Private wned interest do 1s | 190 | 201 214 |.---------|..------0- 
1’. & Goverment interest... do | 21, 030 | 21, 368 | 21, 679 21, 791 |--------- wanene 
| | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, loans and | | | 
ecurities (at cost) outstanding, end of month, | 
al mil. of dol 1, 825 1, 874 1, 951 1, 998 2,043 2, 070 2, 105 2, 085 2,113 2, 166 11,009 1 907 | 1890 
Ir trial and commercial enterprises, including | 
nat lefense mil. of dol 472 4s) 500 507 | 516 524 542 | 518 525 | 535 518 515 | 426 
Financial! institutions do 18 | 114 114 113 112 112 | 110 | 110 | 109 | 108 105 105 | 103 
Railroad do 117 112 111 110 110 111 111 110 110 | 110 lll 1} 108 
8 erritories, and political subdivisions do j 29 | 29 29 27 27 25 | 25 25 25 25 24 24 | 24 
i Kingdom and Republic of the Philippines | | 
mil. of dol__| 161 149 147 145 | 139 137 | 133 | 128 | 126 | 125 118 113 108 
Mortgages purchased cae do 891 951 1,012 1, 060 | 1, 102 1, 125 | 1, 147 | 1, 156 1, 180 1, 227 197 104 193 
Other loat do | 37 37 37 37 37 | 37 37 37 36 36 36 36 36 
| 
LIFE INSURANCE | 
| 
Asset é | 
All annie Institute of Life Insurance), esti- | | 
tota mil. of dol 58, 609 59, 280 59.781 | 60,080| 60,382 60,660 | 60,973 61,307 | 61,679 | 61,988 62, 37 62, 706 63, 022 
Sec es and mortgages do 53, 171 53, 652 53, 911 SM, 252 54, 592 54, 839 | 55, 034 55,311 | 55, 675 | 55, 909 56, 224 56, 334 56, 652 
49 companie Life Insurance Association of | | | 
America). total mil. of dol * §2, 391 52, 879 53, 184 | 53, 445 53, 697 53, 936 54, 196 54, 476 | 54, 811 55, 078 55, 381 55. 669 55, 932 
B und stocks, book value, total do | $7,162 37. 397 37, 411 37, 588 37. O87 37.716 | 37, 674 37, 679 | 37, 781 37, 731 37, 758 37. 548 37, 522 
jomestic and foreign), total do | 48, 797 15, 921 5, 881 15.853 | 15,834] 15, 790 15, 598 15,383 | 15, 366 15, 170 15, 045 14, 687 14.414 
U. 8. Gevernment do r 13, 683 13, 779 13, 743 13, 716 13,684 | 13,640 13,453 | 13,256) 13, 242 13, 011 12, 839 12, 502 12, 218 
Public utility do ’ 9, 262 9, 314 9, 320 9, 473 9, 503 9, 551 9, 638 | 9, 740 9, 806 9, 900 9, 943 10, 042 0, 092 
Railroad do 2, 859 2, 864 2, 866 2, 877 2, 878 2, 906 2,914; 2,949 2, 948 2, 961 2, 973 2, 988 2, 987 
he do 9, 242 9, 208 9, 345 9, 386 9, 472 9, 468 9,524 | 9,607 9, 661 9, 699 9, 797 9, 831 10, 030 
( do r 608 706 852 704 687 689 719 | 704 726 725 712 S48 799 
Mortgage loans, total do 10, 388 10, 569 10. 691 10, 831 11, 016 11, 181 11,379 | 11, 611 11, 821 12, 064 12, 302 12, 570 12, 866 
Fa do 966 978 Q87 | 1, 006 1, 020 1, 036 1, 054 | 1, 071 1, 085 1, 099 1,110 1, 125 1, 136 
Other do 9, 422 9, 591 9, 704 9, 824 9, 996 10, 144 10, 325 10, 540 10, 736 10, 965 11, 192 11, 445 11, 731 
Policy uns and premium notes do 1, 925 1, 34 1, 943 1, 952 1, 963 1, 972 1, 983 1, 994 2, 009 2, 024 2, 047 2, 056 
Re tate dings do 1, 090 1, 102 1,113 1, 124 1, 134 1, 144 1, 159 1, 176 1, 207 1, 216 1, 228 1, 244 1, 259 
Other admitted assets do 1,127 1,171 1,173 1, 246 1, 210 1, 234 1, 283 1, 222 1, 267 1,317 1, 346 1,412 1, 429 
Life Insur e Agency Management Association 
Insurance written (new paid-for-insurance 
Value mated total mil. of dol 1, 901 2, 195 1, 745 2, 335 2, 413 2,171 2, 273 2, 280 2, 304 2, 519 2, 384 2, 570 2, 669 
Grou do 308 504 212 706 443 382 341 431 515 34 553 700 881 
Indu do 395 360 402 433 490 445 47% 431 392 393 391 475 432 
Ord do 1, 198 1, 331 1, 131 1, 196 1, 480 | 1,344 1, 4& 1, 418 | 1,397 1,777 1, 440 1, 305 1, 356 
Ni : do 83 &6 a5 82 96 RA Qs 96 | 96 117 89 95 95 
Middle Atlantic do 278 ay 293 a4 359 317 336 324 312 361 204 320 333 
East North Central do 256 280 29 253 7 277 293 2 284 346 302 299 293 
West North Central do 113 133 104 111 138 121 129 12s 127 169 140 128 120 
South Atlantic do 140 156 124 136 166 159 179 168 175 239 77 162 147 
East South Central i ae 52 58 44 48 | 65 60 61 60 62 84 64 65 60 
West South Central do 102 117 95 105 | 135 120 132 134 125 185 135 121 lll 
Mountain do 41 | 52 35 | 40 | 45 4s 53 50 51 64 55 48 47 
Pacific do__..| 133 160 lil 127 165 154 172 165 165 212 183 158 150 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Payments to policyholders and _ beneficiaries, 
estimated total thous. of dol 276,654 | 339,057 | 327,079 | 288,708 | 358, 738 905,802 | 313.640 | 830,149] 277,771 | 302,338 280,449 | 304.642! 305, 847 
Deat iim payments do 120, 828 132, 673 132, 259 124, 549 152, 034 12%, 731 137, 941 133, 973 117, 588 131, 433 | 115, 933 141, 539 | 136, 412 
Matured endowments d 38, 559 37, 933 46, 643 38, 750 48, 070 40,216 | 41,208 48, 117 36, 949 38, 190 35, 834 40, 064 40, 493 
Disability payments do 7, 867 | &, 534 8, 969 7, 800 | 8, 354 7, 884 &. 440 8, 583 7, 462 8, 658 8, 542 8, 282 8, 381 
Annuity payments do 19, 689 17, 097 25, 323 19, 434 21, 704 19, 888 21, 466 21, 568 21, 183 21, 090 19, 077 21, 056 21, 253 
Policy dividends do 38,638 | 83, 640 60, 422 47, 168 65,460 | 46, 463 45, 139 57, 664 44, 147 45, 043 48, 456 42, 439 43, 378 
Surrender values do 51,073 | 59, 180 53, 463 51, 007 63,116 | 52,620 59, 356 60, 244 50,442! 57,024 52, 607 50, 362 55, 980 
r Re | Excludes holdings of the Federal National Mortgage Association; this agency was transferred to the Housing and Home Finance Agency on Sept. 7, 1950. 
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eee = a 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ae? ~~ 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ocum. | Decom- | Febru. | - = 
1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey ber _ January ary March April May June July Ausut Soptem- Mstalees Novem. 
FIN ANCE—Continued 
. 7 = eniendtiindliidiiasin 
LIFE INSURANCE—Continued | | | | 
Life Insurance Association of America: 
Premium income (39 cos.), total____ thous. of dol 435, 499,' 653, 742 483,248 | 469,517,| 558,510 | 420, 371 474,305 | 539,208 | 442.303 447.976 476, 122 452, 453 491. 850 
——e ae do. 31, 627 42, 178 32, 284 32, 145 39, 696 33, 123 39, 823 38,584 | 34. 505 43. 025 18. 706 46, 545 43, 806 
__ ae do 51,973 | 115, 207 79, 118 64, 435 67, 701 51, 566 52, 132 72, 477 67, 160 54, 865 ‘8. O48 53. 74] 64. 141 
eet do 31, 606 40, 929 51, 213 34, 444 42, 886 31, 553 38,311 | 39,351 35, 432 42, 113 30, 101 38, 507 37.849 
Ee do 61, 410 108, 014 72, 425 66, 613 79, 324 58, 570 70, 648 75, 220 61. 966 66. 011 75, 080 64, 925 63. 386 
Ordinary .........--...--...-.-.... ..do 258, 883 | 346,914 | 248, 208 271,880 | 328,903 | 245,559 | 273, 391 313, 576 | 243,240 | 271,962 | 283,197 | 248,735 | 282, 668 
MONETARY STATISTICS | | 
| 
Gold sone silver: 
_ U. 8. mil. of dol 24, 479 24, 427 24, 395 24, 345 24, 246 24, 247 24, 23 A, 2 24, 1: 23, 627 3 - 249 | » 23 OR7 
Net release from earmark § thous. of dol._| —63, 939 —59, 399 | —93,162 | —50, 411 —95, 432 59, 175 29, 4 ~$-~ ao be a 378 a? aan a e+ 
pa pm are Set ee do 2, 998 10, 111 7, 223 4,119 4, 338 2, 130 1, 553 2, 246 4,069 | 46.368] 108 448 95.967 | 146. 748 
SS do 10, 629 8, 697 46, 201 4, 350 2, 706 55, 419 14,628 | 12,274 2, 556 4.146 11. 908 2 519 3 117 
Prod pSapeeees nentity totals do 66, 140 63, 653 64, 007 60, 093 66, 407 | 2: 2 ane bagi bess 
EERE Se do 38, 509 38, 492 38, 780 36, 456 39, 661 37, 615 39, 930 38, 940 38.989 | 39.425 | 
ss adeeeeecoussocccccces-- do 12, 659 13, 058 12, 399 12, 247 13,417 | 12, 941 13, 082 12, 913 12,893 | * 13,177 12.771 
United States}. ............. ..do 7, 385 6, 609 5, 869 | 5, 506 6, 084 6, 717 | 6, 819 6, 645 7, 078 7, 800 7.3461 10, 43] 
ver: | | 
NS ae do | 184 | 680 7 30 | 110 62 70 1, 219 375 425 34 33 O47 
EASES ES ae do 6, 370 4, 060 8, 065 4, 355 6, 317 3, 412 8, 253 | 6,126 | 10,408 8,904 | 17,371 12, 350 13, 870 
Price at New York_........__- dol. per fine oz . 733 | 733 733 733 731 . 718 726 | 728 | 728 728 | 728 751 800 
Production: ‘ 
caneee “SSNS Se ae thous. of fine oz__| 1, 504 | 1, 718 1, 196 1, 385 1, 768 1, 454 1, 751 1, 968 2, 286 2. 278 2 278 
M Satbttacwoers do 3, 800 4, 800 3, 700 4,100 | 3, 800 3, 100 3, 800 4, 400 3. 300 | 4. OO 4000 | | 
United NE do 3, 101 3, 193 2, 965 2, 496 3, 721 | 4, 224 | 3. 890 2 669 4, 102 | 3 660 4 222 | 2 747 
Money supply: ee 
Currency in circulation. -__......___. mil. of dol 27, 543 | 27, 600 26, 941 27, 068 27, 042 27, 048 27, 090 27. 156 27.010 7. 120 f 7 998 »7. 505 
Deposits, ——, a banks, and currency out- iz gsion 
side banks | = eee mil. of dol 171, 300 173, 030 172, 900 172, 400 171, 400 171, 600 172. 400 173. 765 | » 174,000 | © 174. 800 | » ~ 176. 200 |» 177. 100 
gear adds eka 7 Seen do 25, 100 25, 415 24, 500 24, 700 24, 600 24, 600 24, 700 25,185 | » 24,400 | » 24.500] » 24.500 | » 24 600 | » 24,800 
Deposits, adjusted, total, including U. 8. de- . ‘ 
posits: sO Ss ee Se mil. of dol 146, 200 147, 615 148, 400 147, 700 146, 800 147, 000 147, 700 148. 580 | » 149, 600 | © 150. 300 | © 150. 800 | » 151. ex 152. 300 
Demand deposits, adjusted, excl. U. S__do 85, 000 85, 750 86, 400 84, 500 &3, 200 84. 300 85, 000 85,040 | » 86,600 | © 87.400 | » 88. 10K » 89,400 | 90, 700 
Time deposits, incl. postal savings do 58, 000 58, 616 58, 700 59. 000 59, 300 59. 500 59, 500 50.739 | » 50.400 | » 59.100 | » 50.000! » 59 000 5 G00 
Turn-over of demand deposits, except interbank and | 
. 8. Government, annual rate: | 
New York City______- ratio of debits to deposits 27.2 | 32 28. 6 29.3 29.4 29.7 29.7 30.7 31.0 23.8 12 30.7 31.4 
Other leading cities_______. do 19.1 | 20. 0 18.9 18. 9 | 19.3 19.4 19.2 2.2 20. 3 19.9 | 5 20.9 21.7 
| i 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) | 
| | 
Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserve) :* | | 
Profits after taxes, total (200 cos.)._... mil. of dol 766 | 804 | 1, 048 » 1, 242 
Durable goods, total (106 cos.) do 424 496 | 695 | 4 
Primary metals and products (39 cos.) __do 100 167 205 Oss 
Machinery (27 cos.)_____-_- do 91 82 | 04 109 
Automobiles and equipment (15cos.)___do 200 215 | 330) . 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cos.) do 342 308 353 184 
Food and kindred products (28 cos.)___do 64 47 | - Re 
Chemicals and allied products (26 cos.)__do 15 117 141 174 
Petroleum refining (14 cos.) - do 109 87 95 | 131 
Dividends, total (200 cos.)____..____- do 629 387 393 > SAF 
Durable J ae do BR) 220 218 » 34 
Nondurable goods (94 cos.) ¥ do 249 166 175 » WS 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Res.) @ | 
mil. of dol 195 230 Z2 » 171 
Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S-23) | 
SECURITIES ISSUED 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new 
capital and refund ae ae mil. of dol r 521 731 1, 185 809 | 1, 060 700 | 1, 061 1, 285 579 795 43 794 752 
New capital, total. .................. do 412 513 817 711 | 769 540 771 954 | 505 555 707 651 598 
[a ae do * 412 513 817 708 750 520 | 770 | O49 505 529 687 64¢ 54 
Se ....d0 r 183 315 553 146 365 327 | 27 508 | 292 263 | 270 46 220 
Federal agencies........______ do 0 0 30 13 21 23 | 39 18 | ‘ 0 | 14 ( 0 
Municipal, State, | ee do 229 198 233 550 | 363 170 304 334 | 204 265 272 181 356 
s itall SEC do 0 0 3 | 19 | 20 1 5 | 0 26 19 ; 14 
Refun 2 SS ee ~ 109 218 369 98 | 292 | 160 290 330 75 240 236 143 154 
OS Ee do 109 218 269 83 | 229 | 160 | 282 330 | 75 190 219 77 154 
= a do 35 105 08 20 | 168 89 237 | 27F 21 134 %” 77 74 
Federal agencies________. do 52 56 9 57 58 65 31 | 35 53 | 48 193 63 65 
Municipal, State, etc___ do 22 57 6 3 6 14 20 l 8 6 3 | 14 
Securities and Exchange Commission:t 
Estimated gross proceeds, total... __. do 1, 293 1, 842 2, 008 1, 631 1, 866 1, 300 1, 678 2, 311 1, 228 1, 544 1, 248 | 1, 939 1, 368 
my, vee of security: ' 
onds and notes, total_ do , 212 1, 684 GR4 1, 571 1,772 1, 103 1, 530 2, 055 1, 154 1, 489 ( 1. 747 1. 207 
| "eo do 251 | 416 500 200 452 293 520 813 241 352 38 328 "958 
Common stock...................- do 44 122 44 47 64 136 76 160 | 17 | 18 48 RR 23 
Preferred stock__........_____ __do 36 36 70 13 30 61 | 72 96 | 27 38 0 | 104 49 
By type of issuer: | : 
Corporate, total._.......___- . do 332 | 574 614 259 5AT7 490 | 669 1.069 315 | 407 ale ) 220) 
anufacturing®__.._......_- ‘ do 36 64 32 64 50 36 189 174 69 | 43 71 18] &g 
Pee Geeey ee... .....2....- ; do 136 305 212 118 210 239 317 566 48 299 1f 216 169 
hr do 10 31 4 13 108 31 69 75 13 42 I 19 19 
Communication®__.............- do 17 4 Ot ( 18 23 13 64 24 7 8 ‘ 
Real estate = financial. __..._-- do 92 85 21 24 132 87 32 129 31 39 2s 4 21 
Noncorporate, total._..........__. —_— “ 961 1, 268 184 1, 371 1, 320 810 1, 010 1. 242 913 1, 137 829 419 1 039 
U. 8. Government... -_..............do 707 1, O11 1, 118 810 886 634 689 R82 706 773 521 2% "ane 
State and municipal. _____.....____- ee 251 | 255 235 546 | 366 | 176 | 319 | 359 205 299 279 189 984 
"Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Less than $500,000. 
Or increase in earmarked gold (—). tRevisions for January-May 1948 for United States and total gold production are shown in the August 1949 SuRVEY, | 8. Re ms for 1948- 
A 1949 for securities issued (SEC data) are available upon request. OU.8 Ge yvernment deposits at Federal Reserve banks are not included 
*New series. Data on profits and dividends cover large manufacturing corporations (total assets end of 1946, $10,000,000 and ove ; quarterly averages for 1939-48 and jua lata for 
1946-March 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the June 1950 SURVEY. Data on securities issued for manufacturing and communication for a y 1948-May 1949 are avail upon requ 
9 Revisions for 1946-48 are available upon request. tRevised series. Data (covering electric, gas, and water companies) are available beginning January 1948 
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SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued | 
Securities and Exchange Commission{—Continued | | 
New corporate security issues: 
Estimated net proceeds, total mil. of dol_- 327 565 605 255 538 480 658 1, 055 311 402 408 508 324 
Proposed uses of proceeds: 
New money, total do 270 331 453 190 371 344 306 625 211 306 274 228 
Plant and equipment do 159 223 405 130 242 295 212 451 131 189 248 224 168 
Working capital ..do 111 108 48 60 129 49 4 174 71 36 58 50 60 
Retirement of debt and stock, total_.do 41 151 104 46 150 126 341 381 40 154 64 215 25 
Funded debt do 17 lll 39 30 138 36 164 311 19 132 28 61 54 
Other debt : do 24 7 53 13 ll 76 137 65 20 17 32 127 18 
Preferred stock ; do 0 2 12 3 1 14 40 5 @) 6 5 27 13 
Other purposes vy SS 16 83 48 18 17 re] ll 49 60 2B 37 19 ll 
Proposed uses by major groups: 
Manufacturing, total® do | 36 63 31 63 49 4 186 169 68 42 70 177 88 
New money do___.} 24 49 27 47 38 24 80 109 50 20 63 59 
Retirement of debt and stock do ‘ 10 3 14 11 7 103 52 16 Qa 22 113 25 
Public utility, totalt do 133 299 208 116 206 234 312 47 2 165 212 167 
New money do 109 136 148 84 130 189 lll 370 34 115 147 148 119 
Retirement of debt and stock do 15 102 30 32 7 44 199 175 13 111 ll 48 47 
Railroad, total do 10 31 93 13 107 31 69 74 13 42 17 19 19 
New money do 10 27 27 13 85 27 39 15 13 38 17 19 19 
Retirement of debt and stock do 0 4 66 0 22 4 30 40 0 4 0 0 0 
Communication, total* do 16 4 205 (*) 18 23 13 64 24 6 7 22 7 
New money do 14 4 202 (4) 18 22 13 3 21 6 5 14 4 
Retirement of debt and stock do 2 (‘) 2 0 0 1 () 60 3 (‘) 3 8 2 
Real estate and financial, total do 92 85 20 23 132 86 31 127 30 39 28 43 21 
New money do 90 70 6 ll 75 22 27 25 22 21 17 15 
Retirement of debt and stock do... 0 6 (‘) (4) 50 61 1 35 1 14 5 23 2 
State and municipal issues (Bond Buyer): 
Long-term thous. of dol 265,519 | 255, 707 248, 176 568,839 | 361, 726 184,192 | 355,150 | 361, 302 206,855 | 322, 705 290, 006 | * 220,427 | 385, 454 
Short-term : do 119,155 | 126,144 ] 178,972 | 167,048 | 100,279 114,088 | 119,129 79,256 | 136,896 | 172, 489 39, 798 | * 123,887 | 202, 691 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
Volume of trading in grain futures 
Corn mil. of bu 237 198 154 103 140 142 190 154 167 132 143 132 
Wheat do 284 7 230 364 342 387 370 518 336 275 253 317 
SECURITY MARKETS 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) | 
| 
Cash on hand and in banks mil. of dol 306 . - | ers eee a Pee ee 
Customers’ debit balances (net do 813 881 901 953 1, 018 1, 084 1,175 1, 256 1, 208 1, 231 1, 284 , 351 1, 360 
Customers’ free credit balances do | 596 633 669 669 666 678 657 67. 712 730 738 771 
Money borrowed do | 445 523 493 522 579 619 750 827 755 752 751 759 774 
Bonds | 
Prices | 
Average price of all listed bonds (N. Y. 8. E.), | 
total§ dollars..| 102.00 102. 43 102. 11 101. 95 101. 78 101. 53 101. 43 100. 94 101. 25 101. 33 101. 06 100. 83 100. 82 
Domestic Tae se 102. 45 102. 89 102. 56 102. 38 102. 20 101. 94 101. 84 101. 37 101. 72 101. 79 101. 52 101. 27 101. 30 
(RS SPER ES SE BS do....| 72. 92 73. 70 74. 46 74. 80 75. 48 75. 81 75. 89 73. 92 71.71 72. 56 74.05 73. 37 71. 88 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation: | 
Industrial, utility, and railroad (A1l+- issues): 
Composite (17 bonds)*__ dol. per $100 bond 122.2 122. 5 122.7 122.7 122.7 122. 5 122. 1 122.0 121.5 122.1 121.7 121.1 121.1 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds) do 129. 6 130. 3 131.3 131.7 | 131.5 131. 2 131.5 131.0 131.1 134. 8 135. 2 136. 4 137.0 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 104. 22 104. 36 104. 16 103. 62 | 103. 24 102. 87 102. 73 102. 42 102. 24 102. 28 101. 90 101. 64 101. 69 
Sales 
Total, excluding U. 8. Government bonds: 
All registered exchanges 
Market value thous. of dol 64, 646 84, 642 107, 958 67, 512 88, 494 77, 916 M4, 941 100, 444 106, 848 82, 962 68, 654 77, 833 76, 914 
Face value do | 84, 467 111, 120 144, 088 84, 930 | 116, 471 97,114 96, 720 113, 114 132, 672 100, 627 84, 250 93, 748 94, 
New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value do 60, 157 80, 274 103, 400 63, 443 84, 757 75, 161 82, 036 97, 466 108, 389 80, 536 65, 795 74, 681 74, 646 
Face value do 79, 064 105, 909 138, 310 78, 760 111, 305 93, 378 92, 926 109, 088 128, 381 97, 044 80, 272 90, 132 91, 786 
New York Stock Exchange, exclusive of stopped | 
sales, face value, total§ thous. of ool | 74,692 99, 080 119, 727 68, 487 98, 704 85, 117 82, 347 105, 474 113, 040 80, 583 76, 484 83, 982 87, 260 
U. 8. Government do 0 2 25 72 1 24 14 10 37 12 12 1, 636 | 13 
Other than U. 8. Government, total§ do 74, 602 99, 058 119, 702 68, 415 98, 703 85, 093 82, 333 105, 464 113, 003 80, 571 76, 472 82, 346 87, 247 
Domestic do 7, 065 91, 063 108, 323 59, 215 87, 246 76, 453 75, 038 97, 132 105, 879 74, 8A5 68, 717 74, 340 78, 641 
Foreign do 7, 508 7, 938 11, 280 9, 161 11, 420 8, 616 7, 261 8, 262 7, 044 5, 688 7, 740 7, 981 8, 602 
Value. issues listed on N. Y. 8. E. | 
Market value, total, all issues§ mil. of dol 132, 445 128, 464 128, 021 127, 777 125, 846 125, 497 125, 353 124, 633 125, 209 125, 257 118, 861 118, 417 118, 507 
Domestic do 130, 726 126, 755 126, 290 126, 054 124,116 | 123,766 | 123, 633 122,957 | 123, 581 123,607 | 117,158 | 116,802) 116,870 
Foreigt do 1, 463 1, 452 1, 475 | 1, 469 1, 476 1,477 1, 466 1, 421 1,375 1, 396 1, 451 1, 362 1, 385 
Face value, total, all issues§ do | 120, 854 125, 410 125,373 | 125,332 123, 645 123, 610 123, 581 123, 471 123,660 | 123,612] 117,618 117, 441 117, 544 
Domestic do | 127, 597 123, 190 123, 142 | 123, 119 121, 440 121, 411 121, 400 121, 298 121, 493 121, 437 115,409 | 115, 334 115, 367 
Foreign do 2, 007 1,970 1, 981 1, 963 1, 955 1, 949 1,931 1, 923 1,917 1, 924 1, 959 1, 857 1, 927 
Yield 
Domestic corporate (Moody's) percent | 2. 89 2. 86 2.83 | 28 2.84 2.84 2. 86 2. 87 2.90 2. 85 2.86 2.88 288 
By ratings 
% 1a do 2.60 2. 58 2. 57 | 2. 58 2. 58 2. 60 2.61 2. 62 | 2. 65 2. 61 2.64 2. 67 2. 67 
Aa Be do 2. 68 2. 67 2. 65 2. 65 | 2. 66 2. 66 2. 69 2. 69 2.7 2. 67 2.71 2.72 2.72 
A do 2. 93 2. 89 2. 85 | 2. 86 | 2. 86 2. 86 2. 88 2. 90 2.92 2. 87 2.88 2.91 2.92 
Baa — do 3.35 3.31 3. 24 3. 24 | 3. 24 3. 23 3. 25 | 3. 28 3.32 3. 23 3. 21 3. 22 3. 22 
By groups | 
Sokesietel do 2. 67 2. 65 2.63 2.63 2. 64 2. 64 2. 65 | 2. 66 2.60 2. 66 2.68 2.70 2.70 
Public utility do | 2. 81 2.79 2.79 2.78 | 2.78 2.79 2. 81 2.81 2.83 2. 80 2.84 2. 85 2. 86 
Railroad ; do 3. 20 | 3.14 3.07 3. 08 3. 08 3. 08 3.12 | 3.15 3.19 3. 08 3.07 3.09 3. 08 
Domestic municipal | 
Bond Buyer ® cities do 2.11 2.08 2.05 2.02 2.01 2.03 | 1.99 2.00 1.85 1.83 1.85 1.75 1.75 
Standard and Poor's Corp. (15 bonds) do 2.17 2.13 2.08 2. 06 2.07 2.08 | 2. 07 2.09 2.09 1.90 1.88 1. 82 1.79 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 2.20 2.19 2.20 | 2. 24 2.27 2.30 2.31 2. 33 234 2.33 2. 36 2.38 2.38 
r Revised Less than $500,000. 
tRev ns for 1948-April 1949 are available upon request. 
*New series. For 8. E. C. data, see corresponding note on p. 8-18. Bond prices are averages of weekly data for high-grade corporate issues; monthly data beginning 1900 are available upon 


request 
tRevised series. See corresponding note on p. 8-18. . 
ale i value figures include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price 


&Sales 
of all listed bonds. 
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SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
! Stocks | 
‘ Cash dividend payments panes reported: 

Total dividend payments 4. mil. of dol 189.6 | 1,482.1 530.2 
= et ST do 27.8 135. 3 103.3 
Mannufacturing._............-....-- do 103.1 | 1,015.5 232. 1 
SE Ee a  —_— 1.4 95. 4 4.6 
Public utilities: 

Oommmuntontions......................- do. ._-.| 4 29.6 60.7 
Heat, light, ond I vate es ..do 41.9 59.1 46.3 
TS do 3.6 51.2 11.7 
2 ES ea See ..do 7.9 62. ! 58.4 
Miscellaneous... -..............-.- do 3.5 33.5 13.1 
Divider rates, prime, yi yields, and earnings, 200 

common stocks (Moody’s): 

Dividends per share, po al rate (200 stocks) | 
dollars. .| 3. 26 3.27 3.26 
Industrial (125 stocks) ____-....--.-- .-do °3.43 3. 44 3. 42 
Public utility (24 stocks) t._...... .......-do- 1. 68 1. 68 1. 69 
CS eee do... 2.30 2.24 2.25 
Bank (15 stocks).._____.....--....--..----do 2.39 2.47 2. 47 
Insurance (10 stocks)... .......-..-.--..--.- do 2.11 2.34 2. 40 

| j 

Price per share, end of month (200 stocks)__do 49.27 51.39 51. 94 
Industrial (125 stocks) ____- : .-do 49.89 52. 28 52. 58 
Public utility (24 stocks) t._.. ae a 29. 81 30. 57 31. 60 
Railroad (25 stocks)_...............--.--.- _ 28. 37 30. 42 31. 70 

CO EEE percent 6. 62 6. 36 6. 28 

1 (125 ES Se ee do.. 6. 86 6. 5S 6.50 
Public utility (24 stocks) t._..........-- es 5. 64 50 5.35 
ilroad (25 s i cttcreckoteniaed ss 8.11 7. 3¢ 7.10 
IT do... 4.61 4 54 4 55 
Insurance (10 stocks)___........-.-- : we 3.00 3.18 3.37 
i I share (at annual rate), quarterly: 
1 (125 stocks) _____- dollars. .|.........- 7.05 
Public utility bt Seoeka)i. - <- do a 2. 3¢ 
Railroad (25 stocks) __--.-.-.------- a 5. 47 
Dividend yields, preferred ‘stocks, 11 high-grade | 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) -- ..--percent-- 3. 89 3. 88 3. 83 
| 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) dol. per share 67. 98 70. 35 72 
Industrial (30 stock ” ae > See _..do 191. 61 196. 78 199. 79 
Public by Ae es eee ....d0 39. 22 40. 55 41. 52 
Railroad (20 stocks)_-_-----.-------- a 48. 46 51.21 54. 68 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 

Industrial, public utility, and railroad :§ | 
Combi index (416 stocks)..1935-39=100__| 129.1 132.7 135. 1 
Industrial, total (365 stocks) _- do... 136. 5 14 142. ¢ 
Capital goods (121 stocks) : do 123.8 128. f 132.1 
Consumers’ (182 stocks)__....do 135. 2 140.2 143. 4 
Public utility (31 stocks) _............do--- 102. 6 04.1 105. 8 
Railroad (20 stocks)__.......-.--....- do-...} 96. 2 101.0 107.8 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks) __ Sa 99.3 99. 6 101.8 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stocks)... do___- 160.1 168. 1 168. 5 

Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission): 

Total on all registered exchanges: 

_ “Sea aaee mil. of dol 1, 42% 1. 66 
A TT thousands 68, 535 73, 807 

On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value__....---- mil. of do] 1, 035 1. 252 1. 409 
a thousands 40, 464 52, 028 56, 037 
aw of odd lot and ‘stopped sales 
~~, ae .thousands.. 27, 244 39, 293 42, 576 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchange: 

Market value, all listed shares __-...-- mil. of do] 73, 175 76, 292 77, 940 
Number of shares listed... __.__- .------Millions.- 2, 152 2, 166 2, 181 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSAC TIONS: OF THE UNITED STATES 








BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 
Exports of goods and services, total mil, of dol 506 
Merchandise, adjusted do ie 2, 664 
Income on investments abroad______- do 359 
ee ..do 483 
Imports of and services, total do 2, 401 
Merchandise, adjusted _-. do 1, 830 
Income on foreign investments in U.S do 92 
Other services... ....--- ST 479 
Balance on goods and services_. a .-do +1, 105 
Unilateral] transfers (net), total_- do 1, 212 
Oe tania do . 138 
EE Se do 1,074 
U.S. long- and short-term ane (net), total_de —224 
| Tn in anata denn do : -—T 
| Se icvctheendwrecedameses - .do . —67 
| 
| Foreign long- and short-term capital (net) do Be 4-295 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. 8. gold stock 
mil. of dol__|........ +165 
| Errors and omissions_..---...........--- do — , —59 
f r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 As reported. Approximate d: ata using ye ar’ 
{ Revised series. Data for American Telephon and Telegraph stock (included ir 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
FOREIGN TRADE? 
Indexes 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise:4 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 192 214 168 176 199 187 194 203 178 174 201 ee oe 
Value do 342 384 301 312 | 351 327 335 355 313 368 368 SEP hewdndecccs 
PR aa ee i Oe do 178 179 179 177 176 175 173 175 176 177 183 ras 
Imports for consumption 4 | 
Quantity ssid do 134 133 138 | 129 | 143 123 141 143 143 161 156 |! 
Value : do 289 2R9 304 288 | 322 279 319 331 343 399 401 eee 
Unit value sin do 215 217 220 223 | 225 227 226 232 240 247 257 | a= 
Agricultural products, quantity: | 
Exports, domestic, tot il } 
Unadjusted 1924-29 = 100 99 116 89 Qs 103 gs 89 103 69 78 88 , |} re 
A djusted re do 77 93 85 113 116 124 122 157 104 109 73 GE Bivtipvcctie 
Total, excluding cotton 
Unadjusted do 133 136 100 103 110 126 102 102 Qs 101 120 | etquern™ 
A djusted 3 do 117 | 122 104 124 125 150 120 124 125 109 QS | 
Imports for consumption: 
Unadjusted . do 114 111 112 109 1l4 104 103 108 113 134 122 ) | ae 
Adjusted do 120 108 105 | 105 101 Ws 105 118 126 146 128 , 
Shipping Weight 
W ater-borne trade 
Exports, including reexports. thous. of long tons 3, 705 3, 815 2, 628 2, 676 3, 012 4, 430 5, 519 5,586 | °' 5, 088 RE EEE EEE 
General imports do 6, 208 6, 058 6, 654 5, 289 7, 196 6, 432 6, 962 7, 496 ’ 6, 883 Fo GEE Evccecccettiacanecneeiintnasen 
Value 
Export cluding reexports, total mil. of dol__| S41 O44 743 770 SO4 806 828 876 1774 1761 1911 1904 1978 
By geographic regions 
Africa thous. of dol 40, 203 47, 651 24, 253 31, 463 28,177 29, 582 29, 625 36,379 28, 770 22, 698 26, 276 BDFD bn eiioos dttn 
Asia and Oceania do 152, 886 197, 060 144, 529 148, 683 168, 631 131, 977 151, 231 152, 978 119, 151 124, 892 134, 846 ) S * [Ss 
Europe do 277, 067 | * 325, 005 237, 259 269,926 | 285, 065 262, 746 239, 867 278, 195 175, 053 184,146 | 246,642 | 240,155 |.......... 
Northern North America do r 150, 909 144, 997 128, 348 120, 199 148, 312 164, 647 191, 369 174, 271 165, 653 160, 718 179, 927 |) 
Southern North America do | * 122,110 118, 933 116, 416 99, 885 125, 191 111, 127 109, 235 108, 582 115,182 | 114,646] 140,996 ) & } eee 
South America do 06, 906 110, 359 92, 440 99, 383 107, 800 106, 340 106, 542 125, 648 100, 712 109,076 | 124, 163 TER, GIO Pancccesee- 
Total exports by lecding countries: 
Africa: 
Egypt do 3, 546 2, 758 2, 338 2, 160 1, 703 2, 764 ’ 3,411 2, 513 3,315 1, 680 2,442 EG? eccccsecs 
Union of South Africa do 13, 942 18, 727 6, 847 8, 566 * 9,187 | * 11,816 12, 189 16, 654 9,170 9, 803 9, 695 6368 b. cccacwete 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guinea do 8, 064 13, 333 10, 157 * 8,024 10, 330 10, 437 6, 906 12, 151 5, 986 6, 646 8, 880 of RE 
British Malaya do 1, 839 2, 037 1, 267 1, 681 1, 371 1, 424 1, 586 1, 980 1, 703 1, 369 2, 135 . _ oa 
China . do 714 3, 250 3, 400 8, 199 4, 323 838 599 4, 096 2, 957 8, 902 1,004 OR tale eee 
India and Pakistan do 9, 977 17, 431 16, 786 20, 413 36, 37 18,100 | * 31,473 | * 25,003 17, 485 11, 922 11, 491 8 >) SE 
Japan do 24,479 38, 811 33, 57 33, 049 29, 893 28, 030 35, 872 ’ 33,407 33, 552 32, 988 301 ft a 
Indonesia ; do 4, 243 12, 032 r 9, 608 6, 382 6, 842 7,611 &, 148 5, 522 3, 518 4, 001 6, 468 GEE Remepenifece 
Republic of the Philippines : do 35, 213 41,425 | * 19, 569 17,314 | * 23, 968 23,842 | * 22,184 22, 193 17, 151 16, 500 16, 990 By) See Eewacseccce 
Europe 
Fr wl do 32, 173 30, 719 36, 889 41, 969 33, 370 20, 060 25,690 | * 37, 664 14, 198 14, 119 24,890 | 30,006 }.......... 
Germany do 64, 193 60, 807 34, 028 32, 208 42, 157 36, 809 38, 222 57, 199 20, 135 25, $25 42, 256  ~ 5 ear 
Italy do 23, 904 37, 617 27, 503 31, 322 31, 337 39, 685 34, 357 39, 624 ’ 17,662 18, 479 RR  O——EeE Es 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do 21 122 13 130 38 292 77 26 u 3 i domipsccesee 
United Kingdom do 42, 496 54, 873 29, 134 56, 398 5A, 683 r 49, 899 20, 254 24, 389 23, 920 41, 598 59, 375 PA Bediocesece 
North and South America 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador..do ’ 150, 959 144, 992 128, 346 120, 192 148, 307 164, 636 191, 302 174, 220 165, 623 160. 715 
Latin-American Republics, total do 208, 352 | * 214, 939 198, 025 | 188,899 | 215, 205 |* 206,069 | * 205,748 | 223, 550 199,973 | 213,742 
Argentina do 9, 516 8, 730 10, 676 15, 624 11, 551 10, 344 11, 818 14,774 8, 963 11, 600 
Brazil do 18, 948 18, 954 | * 18, 436 19, 468 22, 753 22, 670 21, 862 27, 606 27, 931 33, 702 
Chik do 9, 397 12, 698 6, 823 ’ 6, 264 6, 712 5, 763 6, 096 5, 697 4, 333 * 4,785 
Colombia , do 12, 492 16, 403 14, 261 13, 955 17, 303 22, 755 23, 612 28, 681 20, 580 17, 004 
Cuba do 32, 872 38, 248 $2, 622 27, 336 33, 837 32, 983 31, 243 36, 695 38, 204 41, 116 
Mexico do ’ 35, 888 38, 291 41, 314 34, 690 39, 463 36, 7! 36, 712 40, 160 39, 645 40, 307 
Venezuela do 33, 014 36, 721 30, 866 32, 125 36, 112 32, 731 30, 286 34, 713 26, 202 30, 505 
Exports of U. S. merchandise, total mil. of dol 833 935 734 761 855 797 816 865 1 763 1750 ' 898 1 892 1 967 
By economic class 
Crude materials thous. of dol 130, 710 171, 302 121, 553 143, 523 165, 109 145. 814 168, 175 192, 497 107, 258 141, 612 175, 627 B98. Ge Bo cascesas 
Crude foodstuffs do 04, 658 91, 834 66, 604 68, 450 64. 465 66, 313 55, 047 58, 312 54, 151 57, 054 59, 845 66, 010 page 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages. do 59, 210 63, 826 48, 343 44, 576 47, 155 52, 462 48, 192 50, 374 55, 531 43, 406 57, 143 53, 159 peckst 
Semimanufactures do | * 83, 275 101, 159 77, 866 87, 039 91, 052 87, 206 90, 254 93, 561 83, 907 84, 602 102, 954 iy UEP Evccucotééc 
Fir ed manufactures do 465,379 | 506, 366 420, 000 417, 039 487, 043 445, 270 454, 542 470, 115 462,282 | 423,648 | 501, 967 — § | ee 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total do | 250,315 | * 300, 349 224,326 | 246,395 | 258.477 | 233,022 | 233.966 | 262,434 | * 177,666 |* 201,055 | 253,460 | 233,703 /.......... 
Cotton, unmanufactured do | 71,704 106, 050 84, 667 105, 389 111, 492 78. 675 | * 90,277 127, 912 46, 058 65, 954 75, 7 GR Bee Bnemanstoce 
Fruits, vegetables, and preparationsc’. do |} 16,129 14, 893 10, 107 15, 757 14, 523 13, 909 14, 495 16, 377 13, 756 12, 899 18, 382 Be» Ge. Peasinceidec- 
Grains and preparations do | 90, 738 104, 866 80, 425 70. 153 66, 517 69, 218 54, 088 60, 015 70, 734 62, 074 71, 904 Xk J ee 
Packing-house productso" do 12,865 | * 14,322 10, 436 13, 984 15, 368 10, 463 10, 036 12, 732 11, 581 13, 120 12, 880 84, GES becccewse~- 
Nonagricultural products, total do 573,978 | 634, 837 510, 040 | * 514, 613 | * 506, 345 | * 564,043 | 582,265 | * 602,425 | © 585, 464 549,267 | 644,076 | 657,966 |.......... 
Aircraft, parts, and recessories§ do &, 048 10, 954 11, 386 14, 653 12, 457 7, 987 9, 150 9, 854 3, 108 1, 781 3, 821 (6A —— >a 
Automobiles, parts, and accessoriesc"§. do | * 44,652 2, 147 44, 839 47, 409 49, 646 46, 671 55, 049 68, 726 62, 927 62, 482 62, 175 50, 045 }.......... 
Chemicals and related productsc do | 62,076 66, 678 49, 627 52, 631 61, 572 60, 220 60, 928 65, 181 53, 407 7, 396 65, 713 GB, CEB bsten nodcve> 
Copper and manufactures? do 5, 052 9, 390 4,717 8, 130 7, 215 6, 580 5, 525 4, 623 4, 075 5, 293 5, 339 2 Ge cwecves 
Iron and steel-mill products do 26, 004 48, 907 41,467 | * 40,434 39, 868 39, 148 40, 500 47, 942 34, 149 34, 826 38, 021 36, 405 |.........- 
Machinery, totala"§ do 170, 761 203, 073 162,072 | 159,873 194, 659 175, 749 173, 933 176, 116 197, 939 160,302 | 197,002 | 203, 048 /.......... 
Agricultural” do 6, 838 7, 808 6, 527 7, 923 10, 669 10, 933 10, 7 10, 022 9, 606 10, 894 8, 801 6, G08 Leccnnsssc- 
Tractors, parts, and accessories* § do 19, 546 23, 410 22, 580 21, 337 24, 224 21. 926 22, 773 19, 921 20, 411 18, 227 16, 370 DES fucutbyie 
Electrical c"§ do 31,922 | 37, 697 27, 472 30, 818 36, 905 31, 420 29, 695 33. 461 27,215 26, 980 34, 012 33, 148 |.. 
Metal working do 16.238 | 17,008 13, 621 15, 741 20, 743 17, 374 17, 037 16, 729 15, 484 12, 858 19,604 | 19,600 |.......... 
Other industriald do 75, 460 90, 695 71, 055 67, 236 | * 81, 407 74,543 | * 75, 382 77, 433 73, 031 59,552 | 75,882 74, BOO Fae cats de 
Petroleum and products. . do 35,443 | + 40,497 $2,650 | 37,329 | * 35, 451 40,131 | * 41,002 39, 058 39,898 | 38,144 45, 665 47,304 |....-..- 
Textiles and manufactures ..do 43, 887 49, 652 33,675 ' 33,128 | 44,638 44, 701 41, 742 44.119 | ° 32,052! 38,983! 45,123 Bh, 06 | snchent vee 
’ Revised. ! Total exports and various component items include MDAP sbigmente as follows (mil. of dol.): July 1950, 47.0; August, 21.4; September, 31.2; October, 52.4; November, 53.9. 
Beginning July 1950, certain items classed as “‘special category’’ exports, although included in total exports, are excluded from water-borne trade and from area and country data. 
t Revisions for various periods in 1947 and 1948 have been made (since publication of the 1946 StatisticaAL SUPPLEMENT) in most of the foreign-trade items and there will further changes 
beginning 1946 as final data are completed by the Rureau of the Census; moreover, the revaluation of tin imports and the transfer of certain ‘‘relief and charity” food items from the nonagricul- 


tural exports group to the agricultural group have affected the pertinent series back to 1942. Revisions will be shown later. 
{Index base changed beginning with the October 1950 Survey. Data prior to August 1949 will be shown later. 
"lata beginning 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifications, Unpublished revisions (January-July 1948) are available upon request. 
$Excludes ‘‘special category"’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
*New series. Not separately available prior to 1948; included with agricultural machinery. 
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January ‘ay March April | May 
' 
623.284 | 600,046 | 664,355 | 583,196 | 658,771 
26, 438 49, 253 46, 963 28, 657 37, 447 
127, 661 115, 253 | * 125, 544 | © 139, 713 137, 613 
89, 254 79, 389 98, 253 82, 909 94, 594 
127, 910 125, 700 | * 149, 940 132, 310 167, 645 
89, 029 89, 413 111, 774 81, 569 5, 852 
162, 990 | * 141, 046 131, 890 | * 118, 131 | * 125, 612 
| 

3, 290 9, 701 10, 998 593 262 
6, 540 9, 010 11, 727 8, 252 11, 000 
18, 006 * 7, 574 | 11, 008 13, 148 

19, 122 r 16,485 | * 17,588 | * 21,771 | 

8, 655 |} 10,182] 9,055 11, 070 | 
21, 367 | 26, 380 2h, 644 20, 355 

r 9, 557 11, 859 10, 068 17, 152 | 

8, 704 7, 003 10, 357 7, OBS 
15, 204 16, 268 19, 362 21, 589 
5, 466 6, 777 &, 092 6, 002 6, 542 
4 5 4, O76 5, 367 | 6, 001 4, 897 

, 552 9, 554 | 7, 334 5, 798 | 

4, 575 3,446 | 2,827 3, 558 | 

17,689 | 20, 997 | 18, 287 24, 090 | 

127, 910 125, 700 | 149,940 | 132,100 167, 500 | 
235, 623 219. 566 227, 027 | * 185, 138 206, 875 

‘ 18, 544 18, 337 17,686 | 15,881 | 

2 r 41, 885 3.049 | * 43,655 | * 45,072 | 

9, 9% 11, 887 10, 020 8,713 | 16,248 | 
30,004 | 28,650 18, 736 15,663 | * 13,301 
19, 025 30,808 | *° 47, 836 29, 650 r 36, 611 
27, 261 22, 517 23, 708 | 21, 277 26, 598 
32,061 | * 21,868 28,471 | 28, 499 23, 210 
622,759 | 589,925 | * 659,653 | 571, 620 | * 653, 636 

183, 495 168, 894 | * 183, 825 | * 161, 819 

154, 409 139, 891 128, 460 | 109,378 
46, 860 58, 090 80,124 | * 61,793 
138, 523 | * 130, 943 } 146,894 | 130, 474 | | 
99, 479 92, 226 | 120, 315 | 108, 184 | © 123, 899 | 
| 

r 292, 931 | * 295,268 | 306,281 | 262,592] 278, 788 
104, 945 84, 607 73, 089 64, 061 58, 679 
7, 539 7,175 | 7, 973 7, 653 8, 506 
19,837 | 19,218 | 2, 947 29, 598 23, 786 
1, 238 1, 270 1,192 1, 588 1, 215 
16, 182 27,614 43,344 | 30,393 37, 067 
37, 061 35, 072 31, 863 27, 925 31, 055 
329, 860 294, 626 353, 363 309, 094 374, 849 
11, 368 6, 599 | 9,318 5, 792 8, 030 
63, 061 590.675 | 53, 981 43, 866 71, 606 
19, 305 20, 026 | 14, 825 11, 789 23, 283 
17, 360 15, 340 10, 593 | 6, 955 17, 456 
22, 623 | 19, 747 21, 704 15, 898 21, 438 
34, 567 31, 708 35, 606 33, 703 44, 927 
54, 332 38, 230 51, 305 7, 675 | 45, 295 


1950 


| 
June July August 


685, 328 


: ay 
| 


36, 590 
149, 525 
99, 372 
rm 458 | 
7, 396 | 


+ 133, 993 


178, 177 
* 207, 050 


r 13, 840 | 
37, 912 
16, 621 
15, 587 


29, O78 





131 
921 


678, 812 


r 183, 807 
119, 916 
75, 144 
180, 392 
* 119, 559 


289, 210 
56, 374 
12, 026 
33, 853 

1, 422 
31, 109 
31, 044 

389, 602 

5, 203 


BO, 160 
32, 771 
14, 911 
yA} a 5 
40, 544 
47, 054 





TRANSPORTATION AND Cc OMMU NICATIONS 





, General imports, total... -.-...------ thous. of dol .| 592, 940 | * 604, 820 
me phic regions: 
ate 1 a _...do 27, 198 34, 405 
yen CS ee eee _.do r 118, 383 | * 106, 796 
! a ht a aS _.do r 89, 453 81, 092 
f Nort North America. - ------- do 157, 533 145, 325 
Southern North America. - -.------ _.do 68, 587 69, 699 
{ gS Sa __....40....| 181,786 | 167, 506 
d ae eens Soma: 
— LL) 7727-z 295 404 
Un ra ‘South Africa “<= * oe do 13, 984 12, 296 
Asia and 
Australi sninding New Guinea ..do 6, 587 
— Spe. --.-...0- do 18,595 | * 
ee ed ocodsapgpecece do 13, 334 
Indi vane a do 22, 693 
Ja ieitewene at do 8,055 
A do | 10,628 
Republic of the Philippines SD 2 do....| 15,133 
Europe: 
f SS eee do 6, 580 5. 484 
i |S ae do 4, 048 | 4, 327 
! Ital EE ey do r 6, 627 | 5, 789 
Union of Soviet Socialist t Republics do 1,791 | 1, 700 
United Kingdom. - ---. war ™ 22,708 | * 21,202 
North and South America 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador 
thous. of dol 157, 331 144, 973 
Latin-American Bepublies, t total do 187, 828 | 220, 998 
Argentina.........--- do 6, 039 16, 281 
ae do 61, 519 80, 747 
<hr ne do 7, 547 8, 933 
’ Colombia.....------------------ do | 22,729) 21,345 
2 i A GS . do | 27,610 2, 583 
RR ARE Te ee 23, 478 
eh etceeD----| 55, 508 27, 265 
Imports for consumption, total. --------- _...do 591, 762 | ° 591, 791 
By economic classes: | 
Crude materials. _......--..------ do 154,555 | 162, 495 
Crude foodstuffs. __....-.--.---- do....| 139,809 | 152, 625 
i Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages. _do * 60,970 | 41,457 
Semimanufactures_---------------- do 130,114} 131,302 
! Finished manufactures___-.....-.---- do 106,314 | 103, 905 
H By principal commodities: 
* ricultural products, SS ee 270,298 | 272,017 
CD. cecuccacgascupecosecece do 77,5 315 
Hides and skins_.....-...---------- do 7 
Rubber, crude, ie inclading guayule_. do 
Silk, unmanufaciured._....--------- do 
oS ae ..do 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured do 
Nonagricultural products, total. _.......do 
Furs and ..do 
Nonferrous ores, metais, and manufactures, 
a 4 a thous. of dol 
, incl. ore and spenutsotures do 
Tin, including ore____....----- do 
Paper base stocks __----...---------- do 
New: i 1 Se Rae do 
Petro and products. ---.---- ..do 
TRANSPORTATION | 
Airlines 
Opzetioms on scheduled airlines: 
fles flown, revenue____-_....---.-- thousands 26, 037 26, 014 
Express and freight carried - -_--.---- short tons..| 18,709} 22,007 
Express and freight ton-miles flown.__thousands | 11,425/| 13, 460 
Mail ton-miles flown._._.....-.------ do 3, 310 4, 952 
Pacsengers carried, revenue. --------- do 1, 080 | 941 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue. do 490,167 | 464, 170 
Exprese ibivatione 
Operating revenues -------------- _...thous. of dol 20, 077 23, 190 
Operating income--.--.------- do 18 19 
Local Transit Riaes 
Fares, average cash rate. -------- ae cents 9. 5523 9. 6399 
Passengers carried, revenue.__--. millions r 1,214 | 1, 293 
Operating Oe revenues ob SSS __thous. of dol__| * 123, 800 | * 134, 700 


Class I Steam Railways 


| 
| 


oan (A. A. R.):0 


2 i a > thousands 2, 638 3, 121 
enh dceduinetnoccednass do 559 626 
Ro Ohl el wcedeenes- do mw 59 
Forest = enema do 160 180 
Grain and grain products. ---.-.-..-- do 206 214 
nserannede do | 52 48 
OL i el i do | 52 66 
eames. 5. @ §--.........t------ do 334 385 
do 1, 250 1, 543 


* Revised. 4 Deficit. 
§See note marked “‘t”’ on p. 8-21. 
o'Data for December 1949 and March, June, 





tRevisions for January 1947-May 1948 appear in corre sponding note on p. 8-22 of the August 1 
and September 1950 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 


24, 946 23, 606 26, 001 | 27, 206 | 28, 868 | 2, 591 
15, 784 14, 529 17, 329 18, 121 19, 287 | 20, 717 
9, 714 9, 276 11, 443 | 11, 166 | 12,418 | 12, 367 
3, 302 | 3, 217 3, 685 } 3, 493 3,741 | 3, 498 
915 942 1, 109 1 =| 1,419} — 1,539 
468, 709 466, 757 552,098 | 617,914 665, 511 | 762, 097 
| 
19, 566 18, 655 19, 372 18, 304 18, 501 18, 174 
54 56 67 42 67 

9 2029 9. 8029 9. 8428 9. 84516 9. 9051 9. 9343 
1, 236 1, 135 1, 274 1,191 | 227 1, 152 
121, 100 114, 000 123, 700 121, 300 124, 400 117, 400 
2, 393 2, 288 3, 446 2, 875 2, 980 3, 905 
435 259 787 614 572 705 

48 42 56 56 56 73 

126 146 191 159 171 227 
162 157 206 164 159 229 | 
37 29 37 34 34 36 

46 46 55 72 239 388 
298 320 424 341 325 400 

1, 241 1, 297 1, 688 1, 434 1, 424 1, 846 
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Unless pa 9 ee 4 stated, pepe em 1949 ; 1950 ’ scabiniaiiiaiaatataittidiiitaiis ie, en a4 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Same, —-. , i i 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey —— .——» January | oy March | April j May June July August ey October os 
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TRANSPORTATION—Continued 
Class I Steam Railwaye—Continued 
Freight carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes) 
Total Jun vdjusted 1935. ~— 100 - "0 107 = = = = +H = 4 7. 4 = 
Coal do « ‘ ‘ 
Coke do | 96 15 158 130 144 177 179 188 190 186 198 201 Tus, 
Forest products do 135 119 106 115 123 129 139 150 149 163 160 164 154 
Grain and grain products do 149 123 119 lll 116 115 112 133 162 = = = 162 
Livestock do 95 69 68 52 53 61 59 51 45 Ww 
i... do..__| 51 5 42 39 39 63 217 77 208 285 298 262 188 
Merchandise. I. c. 1 do 55 50 49 51 54 54 51 52 51 56 57 56 
Miscellaneous do 124 120 122 122 127 135 135 142 141 149 154 158 152 
Total, adjusted do 117 115 117 104 127 126 122 127 126 135 134 ’ 136 136 
Coal do 131 97 7 46 139 123 119 116 105 126 135 135 126 
Coke do 96 148 151 122 143 181 181 192 195 14 201 206 ys 
Forest products do 137 134 118 119 123 129 134 144 148 155 148 146 157 
Grain and grain products do 152 131 119 113 126 131 127 130 135 v4 128 . = 
Livestock do 7 72 70 65 7 68 66 61 61 72 
Ore do 42 146 169 156 134 121 121 179 186 190 198 * 184 1s4 
Merchandise. 1. c. 1 do 54 52 52 | 52 53 g 51 52 51 55 53 
Miscellaneous do 119 | 127 133 | 130 134 137 133 138 140 147 142 145 146 
Freight-car surplus and shortage, daily average: 
pee ~~ tptmndemadecar ~~ | 100,208 | 44,382] 110,045| 165,541 | 76,055| 18362| 12,178| 6,625) 8311) 4,346] 3,583] 2,405| 4.026 
Box cars do 2,368) 8,303 17, 425 11, 701 4, 867 5, 103 3, 189 1, 949 234 16 x 9 432 
Coal cars do 92,938 | 25,833 77,385 | 139,311 58, 377 4, 559 1, 957 513 4, 389 39 30 113 386 
Ger chartene, total de 5, 964 1, 021 224 569 5,012 4, 906 6.663 | 11,491 | 21,154 | 38,064] 34,381 | 35,135 | 24,696 
f+ do 3, 918 448 il 414 2,749 2, 795 2, 986 5,845 | 13,875 | 21,846] 19.444] 19,620] 13,838 
Coal cars do... 1, 909 | 517 37 16 2, 121 1, 810 3, 080 4, 748 6, 103 14, 101 13, 243 14, 349 10, 245 
Financial operations (unadjusted): 
eee A ent a thous. of dol_.| 704,806 | 710,830 | 657,044 | 584,928 | 743,326 | 713,820 | 745,406 | 779,182| 772,161 | 889,706 | 872,032] 925,383 | 862, 201 
Freight do.| 587.060 | 575,664 | 537,338 | 481,965 | 630,542 | 601,801 | 634,747 | 649,228 | 639,729 | 748,110] 725,014| 784,544 | 710,808 
Passenger do 63.776 | 74.379) 69.725| 57.845 | 50.555| 60,555| 56,801| 71.660| 76.006] 78,220| 71.623| 66,271 | 65,885 
Operating expenses do 537, 354 568, 292 546, 665 501, 118 574, 408 562, 625 580, 567 588, 763 579, 116 626, 265 600, 697 635, 021 618, 611 
T accruals, joint facility and equipment rent 
Pax accruals, Joint facility and equipment rents | + 92,073| 73,220) 77,622] 68,574] 93,211| 88,978| 97,808| 100,372] 100,134] 141,467| 148,712] 155,783 | 133,500 
Net railway operating income do * 75, 378 69, 309 32, 758 15, 236 75, 706 62, 217 7, 032 90, 047 83,910 | 122,064 | 122.622] 134,629} 110,001 
Net incomet do 54, 425 2, 455 11, 016 49,301 49, 437 37, 530 45, 221 72, 050 58, 622 95, 829 98, 965 S00, GED buncacscene 
Financial operations, adjusted 
Deevetier seve — iL mil. of dol 708. 5 712.1 688. 6 638. 4 722. 5 729.8 715.2 791.4 771.9 832. 5 857.6 884. 6 @ 
Freight do 588.8 54.0 565.0 522.9 607.4 613.8 604. 6 663. 4 646. 1 699.2 7iL.1 747.2 |- = 
Pasnmnmer do 66.7 73.0 72.8 64.1 60.2 62.7 57.4 69. 2 69.7 69.8 71.9 ee 
Railway expenses do 636. 4 631.5 628.9 606.3 655. 1 666.6 660.9 601.5 685.9 744.3 749.1 776.3 |...-...... 
Net railway operating income do 72.0 80. 6 59.8 32.1 67.4 63.2 4.3 100.0 86.1 88.2 108. 5 BOR, 6 Bocunconisos 
Net income do 39.3 49.1 29.1 1.3 35.8 31.6 20.2 69.7 54.1 4.8 72.8 OUT Beccecdiives 
Operating result 
Freight carried 1 mile mil. of ton-miles..| 46,036 | 45,190] 41,703 | 36,383] 50,937] 49,087] 51,155] 51,865] 51,982] 50,403] 57,940 |----.----- hed 
Revenue per ton-mile cents 1.356 1. 343 1.370 1, 407 1.318 1, 289 1.314 1, 326 1, 305 1, 325 5. SD Becccecnccedccoscenese 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 2, 488 2, 912 2, 730 2, 215 2, 304 2, 362 2, 215 2, 830 3, 042 3, 125 2, G18 }..-....--.|--<-0---ne 
Waterway Traffic 
Clearances, vessels in foreien trade 
[Total U.'S. ports - 6, 367 6, 458 5, 619 5,420 6, 465 7, 091 7, 638 8, 130 7,613 8, 552 8, 396 8, 220 baie 
Foreign do 2,433 3,479 3, 095 2, 933 3, 665 3, 928 4, 503 4, 860 4, 630 ‘ 5, 134 5, 165 |. ® 
United States _.do 2, 034 2, 979 2, 523 2, 496 2, 800 3, 163 3, 135 3, 271 2, 983 3, 249 3, 262 3, 055 |... _ 
Panama Canal 
Total... thous. of lear tens 2,079| 2,638) 2,508] 2,565] 2762] 2365] 2,006] 2562] 2,857 2, 452 2,356] 2,478] 2,236 
In United States vessels do 1,079 1, 57¢ 1,412 1, 588 1, 551 1, 339 1, 447 1, 460 1, 668 1,477 1, 307 1, 157 1,074 
Travel 
Hotels 
A verage sale per occupied room dollars 5.81 5. 25 5 S 5. 4 = 2 5. = “= 5. 43 “> at nat «| at 
oem ecu pied -percent of total 80 67 ) 7 
Restaurant sales index same month 1929= 100 218 194 211 218 208 230 239 238 207 231 232 228 225 
Foreign travel 
U. 8. citizens, arrivals number 39, 301 40,723 4, 553 51, 656 59, 457 53, 434 50, 283 56, 902 78, 034 96, 425 GR. GES Buccocavccelecscousace 
U.S. citizens, departures do | $1,925 37, 437 42, 636 55, 067 65, 836 62, 677 60, 413 88,305 | 180,857] '61,804 | 144,776 }.....-.-..|..------.- 
Emigrants do | 1, 795 2, 395 1, 64 1, 524 2, 122 1, 085 2, O83 3, 384 eae osesccekisooesocesubscooseenseleteocescesneondetanee 
Immigrants do | 21,918 23, 972 14, 201 15, 365 16, 142 16, 463 19, 974 18,215 | » 17,877 | » 18,550 | » 15, 289 ae . 
Passports issued do 13, 608 13, 932 22, 069 30, 156 39, 187 36, 607 41, 453 41, 233 21, 635 18, 037 13, 827 12, 734 12, 115 
National parks, visitors thousands 298 188 187 237 304 560 886 1, 930 3, 271 3, 300 1, 474 833 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passenger-miles millions 785 830 1, 026 845 865 SOS 664 861 850 930 936 GaP Lowonnnsaaia 
Passenger revenues thous. of dol 7, 260 7, 750 9, 577 7, 881 &, 069 7, 555 6, 229 8, 009 7, 826 8, 444 8, 513 O GEE B.nwncciioe 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telephone carriers:t 
Operating revenues a thous. of dol 262, 745 271, 879 271, 019 262, 131 280, 803 275, 806 285, 047 287, 467 289, 528 300, 617 OP. OF Bcwatnamen ennai iatnialidnniias 
Station revenues do 156,367 | 159, 895 161,650 | 159,375 | 164,709] 163,935) 168, 157 169,767 | 169,124} 172,540 SP Eoeactnscnd PHAM ie 
Tolls, message do 88, 159 93, 536 90, 417 84, 093 97, 096 92, 636 98, 504 98, 275 100,646 | 108, 189 Sk SP Eedocenpiulicedhaule ‘ 
Operating expenses, before taxes do 196,809 | 205, 435 200, 786 191, 542 204, 642 196, 628 208, 569 204, 849 205, 664 211, 798 Se Te Bociewcecenpiannnnttiede 
Net operating income . do 32, 277 32, 729 32, 603 33, 19s 36, 445 37, 87: 37, 310 33, 929 41, 48y 35, 337 39,  f Se che _ 
Phones in service, end of month thousands..| 35,408 | 35, 635 36, 426 36, 605 36, 813 36, 999 37, 158 37, 304 37, 441 37, 620 4) ea + eee ee 
Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carriers: 
Wire-telegraph: 
Operating revenues thous. of dol_. | 13,413 14, 584 13, 241 12, 636 14, 565 13, 755 15, 192 15, 378 14, 738 16, 022 15, 041 15, 531 |. a 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do....| 12,673 13, 363 12, 756 11, 887 12, 798 12, 467 13, 262 13, 086 13, 272 13, 716 13, 364 13, 358 iia 
Net operating revenues MLA BARE a 62 | 5O 4359 483 907 474 1, 090 1, 469 671 1, 525 a4 Ry Aare? See 
Ocean-cable 
One rating revenues do. i 1, 788 1, 882 1, 762 1, 620 1, 901 1, 46 1, 902 1, 943 2, 189 2, 205 2,254 2, 265 }.. piped, 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation... ..do._.. 1, 548 1, 660 1, 548 1, 584 1, 703 1, 568 1,612 1, 552 1, 563 1, 581 1, 553 1, 569 |..... - 
Net operating revenues aie el 74 | 38 31 | 4113 | 13 41065 116 207 | 418 510 7 ft SS ae 
Radiot aes rraph | | | | 
Operating revenues do 1, 938 | 2, 262 1, 883 | 1, 784 | 2,017 1, 774 1, 967 2, 055 2, 228 2, 408 2, 244 2, 331 - 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do | 1, 827 1, 973 1, 790 1, 700 1, 835 1, 742 1, 803 1, 781 1, 808 1, 795 1,819 1, 787 |. . 
Net operating revenues hy Soe | 46 | 205 420 418 83 471 64 175 325 525 335 YY ets SR 





* Revised » Preliminary. 4 Deficit. tRevised data for October 1949, $23,352,000. 

1 Data exclude departures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 

t Revised series. The coverage has been reduced from 100-120 to 56 carriers (except for January 1948-December 1949 when data covered 53 carriers); however, the com (-—4 of the series, 
based on annual operating revenues, has been affected by less than 3.0 percent. Also, data are now shown after elimination of intercompany dup’ ications for the Bel System; annual data 
prior to 1948 and monthly figures for January-July 1948 on the revised basis will be available later. Data relate to continental United States. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through . . 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Seatiotion! Supplement to the Survey 


Novem- 
ber 








CHEMICALS | 


chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous ae | 
short tons 
Calcium arsenate (commercial) thous. of Ib 
Calcium carbide (commercial). short tons 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solidt 


115, 667 
1, 151 
55, 212 





thous. of Ib 9, 157 

Ciilerine, gas...............- short tons A 943 | 
ydpeehiorie acid (100% HCDt.. Beate do 45, 420 
arsenate (acid and basic) - thous. of Ib 676 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs;)______._____short tons 91, 832 
Oxygen (high wity)t cat, __mil. of eu. ft 1, 011 
h: ( > HsPOst _..-Short tons_. 127, 680 

Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98-100% 

_ _ | 2a ....Short tons 360, 971 
Sodium bichromate and chromate , 5, 781 
do 196, 575 


Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH)--. 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass 
__short tons 


drous) -- - 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt 


cake _.short tons 
Sulphurie acid (100% H2S0.): 

Productiont._______ 

Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works 


(anhy- 


do 985, 589 


dol. per short ton 17. 00 
Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), produc tion 
thous. of Ib 39, 923 
Acetic anhydride, production - do 70, 853 
Aehot salicylic acid (aspirin), production do 843 
ol, denatured: 

Production DN ee thous. of wine gal 14, 612 
pam (withdrawals) - - do 15, 541 
CT eawecus do 5, 358 

AloboL ethyl: 
Production............____- thous. of proof gal__| 23, 181 
| 0 1 do 37, 199 
Inindustrial aleohol bonded warehouses do 36, 230 
In denaturing plants___.____....._-- do 969 
Withdrawn for denaturing._______ do 26, 838 
do 4, 289 


Withdrawn tax-paid 
Creosote oil, production 


TEER. “otpal.| 6.508 


Ethyl acetate Pras), roduction thous. of Ib 6, 469 
Gl n, refined (100°. basis): 
igh gravity and yellow distilled: 
Sa a _.thous. of Ib 7, 879 
SeND...<......-.-.-.-.- do | 6, 545 | 
ons SEE aE do 13, 103 
m pure: 
cies becnnboncs do 12. 426 
Semmemnpeten -) 2a do 7, 916 
ne” 1 as do 17, 838 
Methanol, uction: 
A thous. of gal 165 
Synthetic (100°) .............--. do 9, 789 
Phthalic anhydride, production_____ thous. of |b 16, 340 
FERTILIZERS 
Consumption (14 States)t.____thous. of short tons 505 
(i a short tons 391, 164 
itrogenous materials__.........___- do 150, 907 
Phosphate materials___-_._........-- do | 186, 581 
an RT do 11, 540 
Im «OS ae do 87, 735 
itrogenous materials, total________ do | 70,828 
 - * Saaae do | 26, 454 
Phosphate materials... ___ do 8, 389 
Potash materials....._._____. do 20 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. cars, | 
port warehouses....._______- ..dol. per short ton__| 51. 50 
Potash deliveries... __....._....... ..short tons 72, 787 
8u hosphate (bulk): 
Cf | do 850, 563 
Stocks, end of month... do 1, 311, 085 
NAVAL STORES 
Rosin (gum and wood): 
—— Foster total_. drums (520 Ib.) 
Stocks, end uarter__ do 
Price, gum, whilesaia, “WG” grade (Sav bulk* 
dol. per 100 Ib 6. 58 
Turpentine (gum and wood): 
Production, — ly total bbl. (50 gal.) 
Stocks, end o — “s ATT do 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah)__ dol. per gal 39 


* Revised. 1 Not available for publication tFigures 


May 1949 revisions including data for these plants, see note at 
tRevised series. Beginning in the January 1950 SuRvE) 

to November 1948 will be shown later 
*New series. The series for rosin “WG' 


’ (window glass 


46, 073 


59, 325 | 














































































































Toit. a 7 '‘TTDDYDYM Ae’ TQ rTmaa 
SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS January 1951 
949 1950 
Decem- : Febru- 4 , 
| ber | J2nuary ary | March | April a | May | June July August ony ober — 
CHEMICALS AND ALL TED PRODU cTS 
| 
| | 
124, 900 124, 079 115, 976 123, 996 134, 452 133, 842 127, 205 125, 027 124, 617 128, 596 136, 736 141, 373 
1, 548 (? (} 1, 206 2, 848 4,898 | 9,334 10, 274 920 2, 850 3, 390 3, 140 
55,836] 56,849 | 51,317 | 59,336 | 54,837) 50,107 | 56,482) 52,388 | 55, 237 55, 323 | 7,436 | 54,320 
' 
| 69,671 63,180 | 59,120 | 77, 086 92,408 | 114,286 | 131,314 139,130 | 133,728 | 107,708 04, 156 82, 902 
168. 282 158, 202 151,513 | 167,091 168,878 | 177, 269 167, 721 173, 788 173, 117 165,828 | 187, 666 185, 537 
45, ORS 47, 871 43,315 50, 708 51,319 52. 157 50, 635 | 51, 238 51. 521 59 TRS 58, 402 58, 002 
890 3.217 3, 756 5 568 | 4, 604 | 4, 406 2, 326 () () 2 196 2, 924 3, 598 
99, 925 105, +4, 101, 386 98, 906 114,629 | 111,511 104, 604 105, 831 105, 206 | 107. 210 119. 661 124. 376 
] 329 1, 369 1, 253 1, 427 1, 432 | 1, 447 1, 404 1, 400 1, 512 | 1, 529 1, 666 1, (47 
| 120, 81 132, 745 129,191 | 128, 987 135,319 | 146, 673 135, 526 | 141, 107 136, 187 l w2 142, 103 143, 188 
| 354,412 338, 552 19, 578 368, 746 361, 328 | 388,169 | 291, 681 185, 885 180,849 | 170,142 334, 296 | 370. 649 
6, 726 7, 350 6, 77 7, 835 7, 452 7, 907 8, 135 5, 492 5, 649 7, 418 8, 424 8 577 
201, 012 187, 201 180,945 | 205,354 210,344 | 219, 641 200, #36 (*) (') ( | | 233, 204 
| | | 
| 41, 704 36, 410 31, 416 38, 693 | 41, 300 | 45, 5i 40, 899 29, 929 32, 278 | 7. 707 47. 317 544 
| | 
56, 158 60, 069 54, 820 60, 773 59, 006 54, 377 49, 567 54, 725 | 61, 820 70 77, 157 75, 882 
| | 
| 
1, 165 91, 019, 803 967,335 |1, 071, 299 |1, 057,073 |1, 104,335 |1, 039,938 |1, 047, 544 /1, 051, 604 |1, 057,851 |1, 137, 367 |1, 125, 803 
17 17.00 17. 00 17. 00 17.75 17. 75 17.75 7.75 17.75 17. 75 19. 33 19. 85 
| | | | 
39, 824 36, 765 | 37, 441 37, 506 41,012 | 37, 633 41, 593 38, 30 42, 47¢ 
72, 458 69, 140 | 73, 287 65,734 | 75,183 74, 992 | 83,012 | 77,9 77, 364 
873 829 934 796 | 867 921 | 1, 080 1, 14 1, 081 
13, 618 14,771 | 13, 188 16, 539 15, 402 15, 004 19, 146 . 719 17, 733 | 16, 708 | 19, 273 16, 582 
15, 066 15,200 | 13, 205 17,086 | 15, 922 16, 850 18, 517 18, 204 17, 120 18, 474 18, 727 16, 861 
3, 899 3, 464 3, 429 | 2, 873 2, 346 1, 487 2,099 2. 611 3, 199 | 1, 467 2,012 1,744 
| | | 
22, 516 24, 688 24, 254 | 27, 304 | 31, 210 | 33, 410 31, 102 31, 727 33, 098 1 40, 910 256 
33, 949 31, 273 28, 384 24, 049 25, 729 28, 502 23, 248 21. 619 24, 580 9 432 A, 507 44. 066 
33, 204 30,377 | 27,700 | 23,512 24,829} 27,614 22, 284 0, 489 23, 886 9, ORS | 79 42, 735 
745 896 | 684 | 537 91 | 8&8 064 1, 130 604 44 619 1, 331 
24, 907 7, 411 4, 044 30, 321 28, 855 29, 418 35, 468 | 018 27, 870 All 151 23.813 
2, 288 2, 750 2. 547 3, 846 3, 552 3, 257 4.188 | 4. ORB 6, 928 ah 422 3 R77 
| 10,314 10, 597 | 10, 063 11, 424 12,360} 12,869 12,769 | 10,929 11, 510 7 7 
| 6,456 6,449 | 6,917 | 6, 899 6, 159 9, 746 5, 624 5, 646 7, 737 122 8, 168 
| 6, 834 6, 927 6, 159 8, 499 6. 876 | 8, 420 8.079 4,822 7,419 7. 631 a 2? R 821 
6, 214 5, 971 6. 082 794 7, 668 8, 433 | 7, 061 7. 239 8 581 8 WT a8 g 904 
13, 5 14, 347 13, 564 14, 468 13, 717 14,302} 15,132! 13,518 12, 207 . 14, 180 
12, 33 12, 840 12, 228 12, 553 10, 880 10, 845 9, 932 7. 430 rs { 11. 827 
7, 209 9.1,4 7, 224 8, 158 7.619 8, 364 | 8. O11 7, 399 8 450 5 a O4F 
20, 071 22, 411 24,645 | 25,972 26, 406 23, 678 22 18, 444 | | 18 2 m 19 115 
| | 
169 171 | 145 | 197 166 175 173 167 | Is4 3 77 183 
| 10, 628 11,655 | 8, 787 9, 371 9, 357 10, 063 10. 417 11, 125 11, 395 12. O84 ‘ 
18, 075 18, 174 17, 090 18, 722 15, 436 15,675 | 16,209 17, 615 i, 367 ) » 902 
| | 
1,177 1, 480 1, 840 1, 535 998 408 | 325 385 1 98 737 
300, 251 262,125 311, 746 368, 792 446. 192 495, 432 450.744 | 250, 642 228,631 | 279. 942 189 ’ 
159, 502 61, 925 126, 224 148, ORS 91, 136 129, 204 128, 730 | 90, 482 83,193 | 1 a1 1. 220 
110, 806 181, 362 161, 543 182, 652 311, 684 347, 639 289,520 | 141, 469 120,904; 21 “) 139, 759 
5, 631 3, 406 4, 562 9, 389 11, 819 10, 325 7,147 10, 989 7,095 12,741 | 11, O84 
106, 389 142, 22 167, 593 223, 808 272, 080 214, 918 107, 888 50, 974 70, 484 120, 288 199, 190 
88, 773 7 107, 773 139, 175 128, 400 14, 523 &3, 78 37, 835 54, 762 104, 447 | 147, 304 
33, 163 50, 661 68, 259 76, 408 103, 322 40, 269 1,110 7, 900 51. 717 ew 
5. 135 13, 606 7, 824 7,023 13, 659 11, 255 3, 208 7, 153 $06 4 542 
4, 738 3,548] 57,024] 115,775] 10,744 1, 056 2,518 | 407 6 | 3, 814 
i 
51. 50 1.50 1. 50 51. 50 | 51. 50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51. 530 51.50 | 51. 50 x 
45, 485 27, 896 91, 803 116, 035 113, 107 83, 446 134, 624 97, 301 107, 056 114, 710 114, 210 113, 400 
R36, 137 802, 043 854, 202 F 082, 523 {1,039,177 | 986, 684 R32, 868 718, 165 852, SOK RAH. 484 V4 7 038, 387 
1, 420, 577 1, 495, 731 |1, 308, 555 |1,006,718 | 778,270 | 903, 607 |1, 178, 262 |1, 205,803 |1, 245,447 1, 200, 200 |1, 142, 102 |1, 131, 750 
| 
552, 940 370, 480 566. 830 4, 25 
929, 96: 894, 280 | 936, 460 873, 34 
6. 6. 6 6. 40 | 6. 29 | 5.71 | 5. 29 4.93 | 5. 59 | 6.11 6. 61 7. 26 8.27 
170. 700 125, 320 200, 470 104, O50 
238, 660 205, 960 191. 200 151.4 
4) 41 ! 43 43 4] 40 40 41 6 64 87 
are not strictly comparable with those prior to 1948 because of the inclusion of data for additional plant For January 1948 
bottom p. 8-25 of the August 1950 SurRVEY 
data for fe er « mption in 14 States have been substituted for the 13-States series formerly shown; revised figures prior 
grade, which is compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor beginning November 1948, and prior to that month by the Oil, Paint, 
merly shown. Data beginning 1935 are shown on p. 24 of the Bepte mber if 5) SURVEY. 


H”’ grade for 


and Drug Reporter, has been substituted for the “ 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through [ 1949 is 1950, 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | . lca i ae J vem- 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a m *~ ' January — March April May June July August as October ab 
| | 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS | | | | 
Explosives (indu trial), shipments | 
Black blasting powder thous. of Ib 2, 436 2, 212 1, 999 1, 803 | 2, 213 R 464 1, 407 1, 148 | 1, 235 1, 837 1, 912 2, 057 1, 626 
High explosives : , ‘ do 47, 608 47. 585 40, 468 37, 389 53, 418 704 59, 843 59,805 | 55,128 68, 581 60, 822 64, 557 59, 724 
Sulfur | | 
Productior : long tons 400, 564 | 392, 655 401,232 | 376,942 | 412,425 |» 389, 305 475,604 | 487,845 | 466,063 436, 612 446,245 | 440, 262 424, 269 
Stocks do__..|3, 114, 865 |3, 099, 305 $3, 074, 562 |3, 040, 190 |2, 988, 527 |2, 885, 204 be 875, 893 |2, 956, 333 |2,975,927 |2, 935, 503 |2, 853, 688 |2, 822,913 |2, 762, 527 
| 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND | 
BYPRODUCTS | 
Animal fats, greases, and oils | | 
Animal fats 
Productior thous. of lb 338, 009 | 378, 469 | 363, 933 288, 055 317, 265 | 287,983 | 208,504 | 209,189 | 255, 357 272,295 | 260,795 | 300,360 | 354, 641 
Consumption, factory do 106,627 | 96,214 111,714 | 103,724 | 122, 437 104, 256 101, 937 96, 559 74, 577 130, 289 127, 332 129, 658 119, 005 
Stocks, end of month =: Sia do 251, 195 316, 248 360, 842 344,466 | 350,904 | 375, 930 | 394,479 | 388, 206 346, 257 7, 78 240, 930 | * 221,073 246, 609 
Greases | 
"Produc tior _ do 54, 861 | 55, 935 53, 954 | 48, 962 | 53, 289 50,510 | 52,369 53, 266 45,750 52, 262 50, 521 53, 751 58, 895 
Consumption, factory at do 2,911 43, 704 2, 005 40, 593 42,437 | 38,742 43, 595 40, 163 30, 615 46, 388 50, 402 58,114 47,615 
Stocks d of month saison 412,412 | 111,379 113, 753 111, 321 113, 951 | 123, 683 122,910 | 122,920 118, 590 110, 950 94, 200 86, 676 82, 816 
Fis! s | | 
Productior do 8, 438 | 10, 076 4, 833 493 | 524 | 481 3, 649 17, 506 23,113 24, 486 22, 517 22, 061 11, 247 
Consumption, factory do 15,364 | 14,777 5,236 | 15,438 | 19,543 15, 280 14, 682 13, 990 14, 401 18, 145 18, 152 20, 467 17, 025 
Stocks, end of month = Tae 04, 776 106, 261 103, 076 87, 502 90, 827 82, 478 69,044 | 148,003 | 149,440] 159,821 175,917 | °' 68,503 | 160,024 
Vegetable s, ollseeds, and byproducts: | 
y ils, total 
de mil. of Ib 601 55% 541 471 478 423 388 354 368 381 431 * 560 571 
pt rude, factory do 496, 456 75 450 454 406 398 375 330 456 430 r 497 523 
nd of month } 
do 963 1,042 1, 074 | 1, 058 1, 051 1, 069 1, 020 17! 1787 1 736 1 826 ri 884 1 961 
do 288 338 386 404 398 423 392 363 297 214 189 216 269 
rt thous. of Ib 71,986 | * 54,344 60, 199 62, 747 77, 755 56, 562 68, 105 38, 327 32, 421 17, 627 40, 406 |) Sea 
s, total do 36, 906 22, 024 22,177 25, 344 26, 146 15, 375 43, 682 40, 639 33, 922 52, 839 65, 112 3) 6 
do 11, 689 5, 535 1, 803 3, 869 | 6, 456 11, 698 8, 883 10, 389 9, 988 14, 530 19, 834 i 7 eee 
r vegetable oils do 25, 217 16, 489 20, 374 21, 475 19, 690 21, 491 34, 799 30, 250 23, 934 38, 309 45, 277 GLE. Benckonttece 
factory short tons 43, 723 33, 180 36, 640 5. 515 24,724 28, 099 28, 757 27, 134 21, 050 37, 356 40, 929 45, #19 35, 393 
Stocks, end of month do 21, G98 | 22, 328 23, 784 | 17, 725 21, 074 18, 042 13, 194 10, 342 16, 295 14, 968 16, 417 7, 740 27, 800 
Import do 52,913 32, 798 44, 905 27, 160 27, 903 29, 002 31, 976 26, 064 36, 449 43, 286 52, 213 i AS 
Coconut r copra oil 
Pro tior | | 
Crude thous. of Ib 55, 482 | 42, 726 46, 743 | 32, 381 31,179 36, 169 36, 654 34, 211 26, 668 48, 420 53, 167 60, 334 46, 555 
Refined do 25,363 | 24, 304 22,515 | 21,358 23, 268 23, 393 26, 247 22, 909 20, 727 30, 529 30, 744 33, 316 26, 559 
Co imption, factory | | 
ide a do 48, 532 45, 222 43, 763 | 40, 787 46, 571 43, 234 47, 923 39, 642 35, 324 53, 311 52, 888 56, 479 7,343 
Re fined do 23, 287 22, 344 20, 617 20, 708 22, 592 21, 304 21, 420 21, 673 17, 639 28, 798 27, 246 28, 553 23, 262 
Stocks, end of month | 
Crude , do 134,570 | 141,073 | 167,154 | 167,888 | 165,462] 167,106 | 170,014 () (') (1) 144,709 | 161,989 | | 64, 536 
Refined a do 8, 676 9, 016 9, 893 8, 446 7, 899 6, 889 8, 997 i, 7 7, 968 6, 286 6, 975 8, 962 10, 276 
Imports do 12, 409 6, 015 11, 847 10, 72 7, 152 7, 787 12, 260 9, 724 4, 767 9, 586 9, 390 38, SEB dacese----- 
Cottonseed 
Receipts at mills thous. of short tons 1,322 450 179 262 213 183 | 95 47 128 220 600 1,123 793 
Consumption (crush do 7R5 677 654 §33 492 365 | 276 208 178 228 404 r 621 54 
Stocks at mills, end of month do 2,112 1, 884 1, 409 1,137 85S 676 495 334 285 276 472 + 974 1, 22 
Cottor seed cake and meal | 
Productic short tons 355,146 | 309,772 | 289,039 | 235,130 | 220, 201 162,095 | 124,140 93, 264 80,988 | 104,675 | 180,934 | * 276,465 | 251, 982 
Stocks at ‘mills, end of month do 123,518 | 142, 801 175,724 | 196,406 | 186,446} 182,209| 179,112] 163,360 | 136,002] 121,179] 153,478 | 214,226) 207,924 
Cottonseed oil, crude 
Pro ‘tion thous. of Ib 252, 640 217, 619 210, 781 173, 826 162, 217 120, 814 90, 610 68, 051 57, 790 72, 730 121, 808 | + 195, 045 182, 355 
Stocks, end of month Z do | 162,355 181, 587 171, 922 146, BRS 99, 469 82, 539 65, O83 50, 748 47, 667 43, 033 63, 370 r 89, 685 98, 408 
Cottonseed 1, refined | 
Production . > 188, 938 72, 940 175, 927 174,054 | 160,817] 116, 520 98, 983 80, 792 59, 523 78, 244 85,825 | 143,075 160,200 
Consumption, factory x 144, 799 133, 830 145, 547 158,713 | 174, 461 118,392 | 130, = 114, 983 is Bo + ee A 4 ins 
In oleomargarine do 36, 049 41, 205 47,649 46, 004 52, 837 26, 754 27,0 34, 039 ° Oy . . 460 
Stocks, end of month do 174, 9&1 218, 210 255, 630 273, 525 271, 007 285, 761 251, 672 225, 034 167, 553 7, 930 73, 621 107, 144 155, 036 
Price, wholesale, summer, yellow, prime (N. Y 
; dol. per Ib__| .118 .123 . 130 . 138 . 153 . 160 .170 . 162 . 176 . 196 205 . 208 - 237 
l 1toer d 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu | aes ss Sa Ce a a ee a SS CES CREE Meee 430, 263 
Oil mills 
Consumption do 3, 254 3, 194 2, 937 2, 752 2, 576 2, 360 2,209 3, 270 4,119 2,946 3, 963 r 3, 460 3, 549 
Stocks, end of month do 6, 982 5, 412 5, 058 3, 928 2, 554 1, 055 1, 384 2, 255 2, 195 2, 505 6,111 6,177 9, 362 
Imports do 0 0 0 2 (8) 0 0 0 0 0 0 © Beséasiances 
Price, wholesale, No. 1 (Minn.) dol. per bu | 3.93 3. 92 3.95 3.88 3.93 4.00 4.05 4.03 3.84 3. 75 3. 55 3. 26 3. 45 
Linse ed oil] 
Production thous. of Ib 62, 856 61, 681 57, 066 53, 469 50, 939 47, 154 43, 697 63, 490 82, 216 7, 809 77,316 | * 68,708 72, 635 
Consumption, factory do 36, 37: 30, 518 32, 292 33, 619 39, 850 38, 194 42,119 44, 990 50, 031 65, 721 58, 402 * 54, 657 51, 553 
Stocks at factory, end of month do 462, 934 485, 112 515, 697 531, 932 548, 907 564, 035 539, 031 551, 263 569, 973 561, 185 561, 102 | © 556. 570 591, 636 
Price, wholesale (N aa dol. per Ib 186 185 184 185 . 180 180 . 182 189 . 187 . 188 . 186 .170 -172 
Soybear 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu I. 3 230, 887 T. bn = | oe dennis nndi i ee ei 4 287, 010 
Consumption, factory do 7, 139 17, 200 16, 909 15, 466 18, 112 7, 198 16, 880 13, 913 15, 637 15, 416 13, 634 | * 19.570 22. 799 
Stocks, end of month do | 70,914 66, 508 59, 398 54, 214 47, 991 41, 674 34, 735 24, 478 19, 315 9, 003 2,484 | * 57,878 81, 201 
Soy i in ou | 
Productior 
Crude thous. of Ib 165, 473 166, 855 165, 088 153,046 | 177,518 | 170, 251 169, 001 141,705 | 159, 261 157,026 | 137,605 | 190,723 | 216, 217 
Refined do 133, 442 119, 251 130, 317 118,749 | 146,063 131, 913 131,848 | 132,235 | 109,087] 166,442] 145,546 °153,276) 170,013 
Consumption, factory, refined do | 129, 801 104, 727 117, 599 111, 398 139, 881 116, 186 125, 688 120, 525 100, 548 162, 308 149, 258 | + 156, 275 167, 065 
~ ks, end of month 
ude do | 60, 405 90, 116 82, 877 78, 911 87, 228 101, 386 91, 462 88,338 | 104, 423 75, 971 53,358 | + 65, 806 81, 162 
R. fined Y do 57, 976 59, O85 66,650 | 66,791 64,118 | 71,651 74, 809 77, 528 73, 304 67, 121 60,116 | * 51,274 51, 045 
Price, wholesale, edible (N. Y.)...dol. per Ib . 142 . 148 . 150 | - 153 | . 168 | .171 .177 .171 .174 . 185 . 08 . 191 . 215 











t Revised Data for crude palm, coconut, castor, and sperm oil are excluded from the pertinent items for June-August; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on a 
commercial stocks hasis 
? Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Revised estimate ‘ Dec. 1 estimate. 5 Less than 500 bushels. 
tRevised series. Beginning in the September 1949 Survey, data include oleomargarine of vegetable or animal! origin. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and Saar notes are shown in the | x7\c6m-. | Decem- | Fepn | j l 
1949 Statis Supplement to the Survey ~ i- her January oes , March April | May June July August 
” ss ‘J T ~ rievra . . 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
| | | 
FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued | | | 
| i 
Vegetable oils, oilsecds, etc.— Continued 
Oleomargarine: 
Production _- thous. of Ib 71, 278 76, 948 84 81, 299 95, 315 BR R17 56. 357 69. 370 89. 425 84 129 
Stocks (factory and warehouse) di 14,117 13, 027 13, 219 12, 474 17, 561 15. 776 12. 064 24 247 12° 193 ®1 383 
Price. wholesale, vegetable, delive red (Eastern 
Uno cipedens nin ‘ dol. per Ib 224 224 224 224 276 244 244 244 249 4 
Shortenings and compounds: 
Production._____- ‘ ‘ thous. of Ib 139, 965 125, 78 135 45, 429 161, 722 126, 5i¢ 144, 761 115, 44 101, 037 180, 280 
Stocks, end of month-_____--__- — do 61, 889 81, 722 7 M 66, 407 71, 708 R3, 5453 103. 734 117. 648 71. 189 60. 544 
PAINT SALES 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, total 
thous. of dol 67, 022 57, 340 75, 9B 70, 87 87, 169 87, GOS 103, 24¢ 108, O11 99, 212 22, 62 
I a dc 60, 61 51, 957 68, 88 64, 64 79, 098 79. 348 93. 434 OR 634 80. 857 Thiel 
A de 25, 22¢ 23, 481 27, 684 27,145 2. 25 0. O35 5175 6 719 own 42° 1 
i SE a a do 35, 387 28, 47¢ 41,2 7, 495 46, 847 48, 413 5R 259 61.915 5A. 849 60. 004 
Unelassified........__- 3 ate do 6, 409 5, 3& 7,049 6, 233 8, O71 8, 257 9, 812 10, 276 0, 354 11. 4¢ 
] | 
| | 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN | 
MATERIALS 
Production :* 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics 
Sheets, rods, and tubes-_.-._- thous. of Ib , 962 1, 674 BR 1, 875 1, 88 2,144 1, OR 2, 072 2, 397 > 58 
Molding and extrusion materials lo 4, 638 5, 387 5, 399 6, 405 6, 301 6, 518 6, 603 7. 240 & 38 
Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubes do 48 tf 54¢ 65 587 65 62s 63 - 
Other cellulose plastics..." dc 972 825 168 1, 198 ye ROR R17 ney 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins. do 25, 8 27, 499 27, 45 2 334 9 OTR 1 oI 2 41 27 Ml & 128 
Polystyrene....____._- RP) ee d 21 7 P| 20, 242 27, 032 24 25, 44 7 2, 570 7 OG 
Urea and melamine resins... ____- do 13, 389 12, 98 12, 522 13, 2 434 14, 58 ) 13. 50 17 904 
TRIE : do f 1, 429 7, fi oe ! 2 506 4 376 614 
Alkyd resins. __- ee do 20, 61! 17, 902 18, 825 21, 22 25, 624 21, 864 24. 62 9% 539 2 7H) OF ROM 
Rosin modifications... _-_-__- do 9,777 8, ORE 8, 486 8, 479 10, 15¢ 1, 138 9, 809 >, 500 9 348 12° 832 
Miscellaneous resins_-- _- A lo 18, 709 18, 861 21, O9€ 20, 009 20), 759 19, 642 22, 331 21,772 21, 567 23, 969 
ELECTRIC POWER AND ) GA AS 
ELECTRIC POWER! 
Production (utility and industrial), tota! 
mil. of kw.-hr 28, 616 1, 162 f 28, TR9 1, 864 0,191 s1. ame 1. 608 +1. 628 3 R74 
Electric utilities, total_.......__.._- do 24, 348 26, 348 6, 87 24, 270 , 997 25, 437 26, 525 26, ORS 2H, TR on SA 
a =e do 17, 480 18, 72¢ 8, 537 6, 528 18, 268 17, 14 18, 048 18, 7 19. 27 2 8 
By water power. do 6, 868 7, 628 8, 334 7,74 8, 729 8, 207 8 477 7. O84 7 507 7 53] 
Privately and municipally owned utilities 
mil. of kw.-hr 20, 799 22, 474 22, 89 20, 637 23, 022 21, 838 22, 739 22, 952 22,914 24. 78 
Other producers.___- d 3, 549 874 7 632 3, O75 "V TR 734 | RAK + 0K 
Industrial establishments, total - di 4, 268 4,814 18 4 ) 4, 807 4, 754 4 962 + 92 4. S4e 
<a idea do 3, 897 4,35 4, 362 4, 082 4, 38 4 s 4M 4 484 4.459 4 647 
By water power-___- do 71 461 44 $37 48 436 415i 139 87 8 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Edison Electric 
Institute)... ___- ...-mil. of kw.-hr 20, 655 22, 026 22, 94 22, 203 22, 565 22, 397 22, 394 22, 604 22, 637 23, 64f 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power....._- do 3, 89 4, 047 4,18 4, O7F 4,002 me 3. 919 4, 107 4, 277 4 24 
Large light and power__._._- ; de 9, 799 10, 384 10, 602 10, 297 10, 830 10, 93 11, 306 11, 547 11. 204 2 17 
Railways and railroads.._.........._- dc 199 555 53¢ 07 555 497 468 4K 437 , 
Residential or domestic. _-_._......_- do 5, 032 5, 604 6, 271 6, O17 5, 782 5, 521 5, 235 5, O72 5 (134 4. 064 
Rural (distinct rural rates) _______- do 541 Ht 4 4 49 60 634 604 R18 as 
Street and highway lighting...____. do 291 28 251 ou 22] mt" 192 mK 91% 
Other public authorities__._____- do 572 SR 2 597 50¢ 581 5x! 5a 4 5ST 
Interdepartmental _ - do 49 52 19 52 57 55 52 19 46 4 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edison 
Electric Institute) ____._- thous. of dol. 391, 007 409, 942 425, 325 416, 130 414, 263 410, 076 407, 411 414, 734 412, 437 421. 090 
GAS? 
Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, total ..thousands ‘ 10, 004 9, 763 9, 617 
Residential (incl. house-heating) i do _ 9, 333 9, 092 8, 060 
Industrial and commercial. _- do 664 664 649 
Sales to consumers, total___....._.- _mil. of cu. ft : 141, 005 184, 390 146, 059 
Residential... ...__. b ER do 92, 795 128, 143 93. 636 
Industrial and commercial. ___- ...-do 46, 648 54, 506 51, 194 | 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total 
thous. of dol 144, 379 174, 188 146. 130 
Residential (incl. house- pasting). oe do... 106, 943 129, 500 107, 005 
Industrial and commercial - : do 46, 405 | 43. 505 38. 225 
Natural gas (quarterly): 
Customers, end of quarter, total ..thousands 13, 210 13. 733 | 13. 041 
Residential (incl. eee Sesting) : do | ; 12, 072 12, 562 12, 783 
PR yee and ae... ‘ ..do : 1, 128 1, 161 1 143 
© consumers, total mil. of cu. ft 829, 468 1, O80, 316 R82. 363 
Oenasideatial (incl. oad heating) do 238, 906 447, 480 255. 373 
Industrial and commercial. _...do | 555, 867 606, 702 601, 037 
Revenue from sales to cousumers, total 
thous. of dol 293, O85 439, 632 319, 382 
war erm = (inel. house- ~ aed : do 160, 525 278. 828 175, 734 
and commercial. ..............do.... 126, 922 : 156, 322 139, 144 
* Revised. 1 Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
*New series. Data for stocks of oleomargarine are con piled by “ e U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; figures prior to August 1949 will! 


U. S. Tariff vate te beginning July 1948, are essentially comparable with the seri 


production of synthetic plastics and resin materials, compiled by the 
which tend to balance out over a short period) and the inclusi« 


(reported by the Bureau of the Census) previously shown here, except for inventory char 
companies. Data for alkyd resins and rosin modifications are not available prior to 1949. 
visions for January-July 1949 for electric-power production and for the first two quarters of 1949 for the gas series will be shown later 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through pet sanpanaeeeeniiemaee 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the eas EE > 5 : 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — — = vanuary Febru March April May | June July August a at October Novem 
er ary ber 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Fermented malt liquors 
Production thous. of bbl__| 5, 780 6, 314 6, 139 5, 842 7, 562 7, 352 8, 361 9, 368 9, 241 9, 040 6, 870 6, 391 6, 166 
lax-paid withdrawals care do 6, 103 6, 247 5, 507 5, 523 6, 693 6, 367 | 7, 616 8, 696 | 8, 511 8, 621 6, 845 6, 913 6, 019 
Stocks, end of month hit eee ..do 8, 680 8, 486 8, 763 8, 849 10, 155 | 10, 603 10, 846 10, 982 | 11, 196 11, 078 10, 648 9, 692 9, 451 
Distilled spirits | 
Production thous. of tax gal 19, 771 19, 060 16, 581 14, 137 15, 969 17, 305 20, 490 21, 358 21, 695 33, 042 41, 863 47,852 | 38,254 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes | | 
thous. of wine gal 17, 673 20, 030 11,519 | 11,592 14,333 | 13,276 13, 783 13,615 | 18, 757 20, 281 15, 816 8 | Oe 
Tax-paid withdrawals thous. of tax gal 12, 073 &, 351 ‘7,219 6, 299 9, 219 | 7,319 7, 935 &, 091 10, 537 16, 142 11, 348 10, 128 | 11, 064 
Stocks, end of month do | 669, 884 676, 021 680,939 | 684,577 | 686,646 | 692,458 | 700,420 | 708,562 | 712,863 720, 296 734,968 | 760,806 | 780,654 
Imports thous. of proof gal 1, 607 1,410 800 857 1, 076 84 1, 161 1, 291 1,832 1, 692 1, 461 & | eae 
Whisky | 
Productior thous. of tax gal 9, 705 10, 672 11, 069 10, 115 11,045 | 11,922] 12,727 12,521 | 10,339 15,072 | 17,758 20, 536 22, 241 
Tax-paid withdrawals do | 6, 968 5, 201 4, 694 4, 047 5, 562 4, 358 | 4, 610 5,228 | 6,575 9.869! 6,455 5, 939 6, 557 
Stocks, end of month ‘ do 606, 015 610, 341 615, 424 620, 133 624, 188 630,678 | 637, 409 643, 280 645, 268 647, 062 656, 999 670, 213 | 684, 031 
Imports thous. of proof gal 1, 461 1, 262 790 778 967 773 1, 076 | 1, 196 1,719 1, 534 | 1, 322 x | uae 
tectified spirits and wines, production, total | | 
thous. of proof gal..| 12, 764 7, 932 6, 632 6, 104 9, 532 7, 901 8, 146 |} 9, 109 10, 233 16, 230 11,081 10, 233 11, 112 
Whisky do 11, 616 7, 107 5, 870 5, 458 8, 497 6, 77! 6, 923 7,612 8, 749 14, 029 9, 741 9, 037 10, 177 
Wines and distilling materials: | 
Sparkling wines | 
Production thous. of wine gal 54 86 124 38 108 190 86 98 44 116 73 ig Bea 
Tax-paid withdrawals do 154 | 159 64 41 60 61 78 78 53 87 lll | oo aan 
Stocks, end of month do.___| 1, 520 1, 425 1, 475 1, 456 1,494 | 1, 675 1, 614 1, 619 1, 605 1, 627 1, 579 | | See 
Imports Se ee st a 24 17 29 | 28 38 40 27 41 44 OP Fike Scene 
Still wines | 
Productior do 14,579} 3,534 1, 083 745 1,144 842 790 | 887 758 4250] 41,610] 50,214) 
Tax-paid withdrawals do 13, 557 12, 878 11, O84 10, 071 13, 073 12, 365 10, 573 7, 588 8, 236 11, 367 11, 271 ee ei 
Stocks. end of month do | 905, 128 192, 047 179, 559 168, 935 157, 058 145, O11 134, 871 127, 000 117, 335 109, 347 143, 604 a Ge t........ 
Import do | 342 335 240 243 279 26) 263 347 255 276 331 7, eee 
Distilling materials produced at wineries.__do | 34, 705 4, 896 1,304 1,397 1, 280 734 1, 300 216 1, 509 12, 813 98,229 | 124,020 |_......... 
DAIRY PRODUCTS | 
Butter, creamery 
Production (factory)? thous. of Ib * 92, 207 ’ 06,665 Tr 101, 195 ’ 98,175 | * 122,195 | + 128,770 | * 156, 495 | * 166, O80 | © 146, 760 | + 124, 960 103, 035 ’ 91, 930 75, 720 
Stock 1 storage, end of month do 130, 452 113, 993 103, 657 92, 886 93, 489 109, 020 136, 867 185, 1€7 230, 063 239, 398 234, 111 | * 208, 228 159, 297 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York) dol per lb 625 631 . 624 . 6B5 . 007 . 599 . 600 . 599 . 003 .614 . 633 . 642 . 647 
( Teese 
Pro t factory), total? thous. of Ib | 72, Bl r 74,026 ’ 77,060 ’ 75, 365 * 95,825 | 110, 565 | * 133,735 | + 142, 960 | © 124,370 | 107, 395 89, 560 * 80, 035 66, 310 
American, whole milk? do ’ 51,747 | ° 51,852 9 * 54,180] °* 53,410 | * 69,820] + 84,110 | + 105,695 |* 114,970 | + 99,180] + 84,395 67,900 | * 58,005 45, 550 
Stock ld storage, end of month, total do 106, 125 188, 653 176, 821 163, 922 158, 134 171, 553 208, G86 254, 246 280, 948 316, 661 326, 907 | * 310, 240 260. 827 
American, whole milk do 175, 764 168, 670 159, 906 149, 004 141, 046 153, 135 18%, 062 220, 785 256, 395 287, 977 292, 421 | * 276, 930 220, 174 
Import do 3, 946 5, 102 3, 085 6, 845 3, 540 2, 806 2, 518 4, 355 3, 564 8, 937 6, 854 o | Eee eee 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chi- 
cag dol. per Ib . 356 . 353 349 354 B51 346 . 343 . 347 . 341 . 49 . 354 . 360 . 363 
Condensed and evaporated milk: 
Production :3 
Condensed (sweetened 
Bulk goods thous. of Ib ° 15,304 | * 13,108 r 15, 700 r 14,300 r 18, 5300 * 22, 100 * 31,650 | * 30,750 ’ 31,000 * 28, 350 21, 200 19, 575 15, 100 
Case goods do °4,.513 | * 4,941 r 3,925 5, 250 r 6,010 * 7, 225 5,430 | * 5,230 r 4.850 6,200 5, 900 r 5,325 4,200 
Evaporated (unsweetened), case goods. _. do ’ 133, 540 | © 149, 347 J 169, 800 | © 183, 900 241, 000 258, 000 | * 347, 000 348, 800 | © 302, 100 | © 284, 300 232, 600 202, 000 159, 000 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, end of month 
Condensed (sweetened thous. of Ib 5, 795 7, 386 5, 249 5, 951 6, 757 7, 596 7, 650 9, 733 7, 368 7, 016 9, 409 9,206 | 10,404 
Evaporated (unsweetened) do 333, 264 243, 491 151, 401 101, 470 86, 216 116, 999 222,300 | 343,988 | 340,962] 349, 397 388,620 | 383,173 316, 662 
Export 
Condensed (sweetened do 1, 618 2, 221 2, 858 2, 849 2, 514 3, 918 2. 734 465 2, 699 741 983 8, S08 bh cgta<.. 
Evaporated (unsweetened do 14, 862 15, 351 13, 120 14, 306 8, 604 16, 275 18, 965 16, 905 6, 291 11, 741 18, 075 GO BP invccawse- 
Prices, wholesale, t S. average 
Condensed (sweetened dol. per case 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9.10 9. 30 9. 30 9. 50 | 9. 
Evaporated (unsweetened) do 5.09 5. 09 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.09 5.10 5. 29 * 5.37 5.37 5. 38 
Fluid milk 
Production mil. of Ib 8, 451 &, 622 9, 046 8, 671 9, 996 10, 612 11, 981 12, 485 11, 827 10, 601 9, 375 9, 035 8, 376 
Utilization in mfd. dairy products do 2, 943 3, 144 3, 321 3, 263 4,116 4, 431 5, 416 5, 749 5, 078 4, 392 ’ 3, 633 * 3,246 | 2, 667 
:; Price, dealers’, standard grade dol. per 100 Ib 4.75 4.75 4.66 4.63 4.58 4.37 4.31 4.29 4.38 4. 52 4. 62 4.79 | 4.34 
i'r T . | 
Production :3 
Dry whole milk thous. of Ib * 7,112 r 9, 540 r 8, 990 r8,200) °11,560] © 10,050] ©* 11,760 13,200 | * 11,550] * 11, 885 10, 400 11, 300 9, 920 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food do ° 50,148 | * 61,662 | * 64,600) * 66,150) *86,000] * 98,000 /° 113,700 /° 116,750] *90,000] *60,950) * 42,900 35, 800 30. 550 
Stocks, manufacturers’, end of month 
Dry whole milk do 14, 180 11, 105 9,710 9, 187 9, 719 9, 799 10, 307 13, 219 13, 908 13, 630 12, 503 13,284 ' 11,650 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) do 47, 791 48, 722 43, 821 42, 213 51, 619 70, 091 81, 034 92, 873 82, 621 59, 407 42, 567 31,528 | 23, 491 
Export | 
Dry whole milk do 4,377 5, 908 5, 408 3, 654 5,974 5, O88 4, 300 6, 118 4, 643 4,711 5, 966 6, 047 | 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) do 2.814 7, 326 8, 374 32, 890 25, 440 21, 761 10, 267 16, 704 17, 704 21, 759 17, 966 20, 010 
Price wholesale, nonfat dry milk solids (human 
food), U. 8. average dol. per Ib 122 .121 .117 .118 .117 118 . 116 117 117 118 | .119 .121 124 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 
Apples 
Production (crop estimate thous. of bu : 1 133, 742 +3 = ea - -.---~| 2 120, 499 
Shipments, carlot no. of carloads 4.849 4, 061 3, 832 4, 231 3,326 2. 508 1, 521 | 554 240 333 1, 8 ’ 6, 084 5, 387 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month thous, of bu 33, 405 25, 67 19, 573 12, 502 7, 074 3, 645 1, 289 | 165 | 115 102 7, 321 * 34, 451 39, 240 
Citrus fruits, carlot shipments no. of carloads 7, 599 11, 363 9, 760 &, 613 9, 911 8, 966 10, 579 9, 434 7, 403 5, 965 5, 658 * 4,932 6, 491 
Frozen fruits, stocks, cold storage, end of month | 
thous. oflb | 326,934 | 300, 409 279, 255 265, 204 251,119 | 243, 861 287, 445 3.56, 409 414, 557 | 461,956 466,135 | * 497,878 | 477,399 
rozen vegetables, stocks, cold storage, end of | 
, month thous. of lb 383, 658 | 371, 003 339,316 | 305,316 269,980 | 241,992 221,119 | 235, 955 283,334 | 361, 366 430, 576 | * 457, 573 454, 987 
‘otatoe white 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu | 1411, 565 = , | > = we oa a ? 439, 500 
Shipments, carlot no. of carloads 17, 572 16, 508 19, 900 20.750 | 27,144 25, 291 24,174 | 24,117 12, 650 11,618 | 14,000/ ° 15,248 13, 169 
Price, wholesale, U. 8. No. 1 (New York) 
dol, per 100 Ibs. 3. Ol 4.134 3. 719 3. 632 4.473 4. 789 | 4. 221 3. 242 | 2. 650 3, 485 | 2. 636 2. 128 2. 515 
* Revised. ! Revised estimate. ? Dec. | estimate. 
tRevisions prior to 1949 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 Survey. Revised data for January—October 1949 are as follows (thous. of Ib.): Butter, creamery—92,488; 93,569; 111,633; 124,618; 
77,032; 76,939; 95,121; 110,987; 145,366; 140,247; 119,292; 109,624; 96,130; 82,966; cheese, A merican—57,486; 57,951; 71,154; 86,142; 118,635; 


161,899; 155,637; 135,257; 120,655; 114,827; 108,556; cheese, tota? 
116,138; 97 846; 88.265; 74,973; 62,820; condensed milk, bulk goods —14,915; 13,781; 17,874; 26,193; 41,756; 33,949; 26,388; 24,822; 20.942; 17,267; condensed milk, case goods—9,269; 10,888; 12,999; 11,670; 
10,481; 9,749; 8.132; 7,959; 5,721; 4,580; eraporated milk—156,513; 160,861; 215,893; 266,766; 358,577; 350,154; 306,989; 273,573; 214,813; 168,754; dry whole milk—10,900; 8,731; 10,859; 11,592; 14,402; 11,672; 


12,328; 10,076; 10,087; 8,242; nonfat dry milk solids —55,602; 59,865; 80,955; 98,420; 123,636; 114,120; 90,527; 79,853; 64,204; 54,670. 
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GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
thous. of bu 


Barley: 
Production (crop estimate) __......___. — 
Receipts, prircipal markets.________ ay ~ 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
OS EE do 
On > aes Ss ee do 
Esporte, including malt ’ do 
ices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
/ } 5 "eae dol. per bu 
 ¢ ha do 
Corn: 
Production (crop estimate). ____-- mil. of bu 
Grindings, wet process____..._.... thous. of bu 
Receipts, principal markets Sat do 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
ee PPS do 
On farms... _._- ine Sah mil. of bu 
Exports, including meal___..___-- thous. of bu 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white (Chicago) ‘ dol. per bu 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) do 
Weighted average, 5 markets, al] grades__do 
Oats: 
Production (crop estimate) ____.__. mil. of bu 


thous. of bu 


Receipts, principal markets___. 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 


ibaa do 
On farms : aia do 
Exports, including oatmeal _- do 


Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago 
dol. per bu 


Rice: 

Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu 

California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough thous. of Ib 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end 

of mnontht ‘ thous. of Ib 

Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 

Receipts, rough, at millsO thous. of Ib 
de 


Shipments from mills, milled rice 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleane« 
basis), end of montht thous. of It 
| eS SPS AMSES do 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. O.)__dol. per Ib 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) _..._____ thous. of bu 
Receipts, principal markets do 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of month_ do 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) dol. per bu 


Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), total. ..__ mil. of bu 
wows do 
CR do 
Receipts, principal markets __..___- thous. of bu 
Disappearance, domestic.__._.______- do 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat).......____ do 
United States, domestic, totald’ do 
Commercial. _.........._- do 


Interior mills, elevators, and warehouses 
thous. of bu 


Merchant mills_____.__- i do 
- to Ly Ee 2 See do 
es Spee , including flour_......_.___ do 

St a a a aE do 
Prices, whol 


esale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis 
dol. per bu 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) do 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) do 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, al! grades do 


Wheat flour: 


7 See a Sea short tons 
Grindings of wheatt._____ ..-...--thous. of bu 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 

thous. of sacks (100 Ib 
Tt do 
Prices, wholesale: 
Standard patents (Minneapolis) 
dol. per sack (100 Ib 
Winter, straights (Kansas City) do 


* Revised. 1 Revised estimate. 2 Dec. 1 estimate 
tRevised series. Data for rough rice, included in rice exports an 
revisions for exports (1933-July 1948) and those for stocks (prior to August 1949) are available 


ings will be published later. 


©Prior to the October 1950 Survey, data are shown in thousands of barrels 


o'The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
§Based on a 5-day week (formerly on a 6-day week); data for January-June 1949 
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stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks. 


are shown on p. 8-28 of the September 1950 Survey. 
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7, 660 
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481, 216 

171 
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34.770 
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1950 
June July August | “°ptem- 
569 29, 219 28, 003 28, 186 
696 7, 217 5, 894 16, 968 i4 
26, 228 25, 924 25, 984 28, 593 $29 
31, 305 “4 
736 362 1,119 1, 25 < 
1. 643 1. AR7 1. 492 1. 545 } 
593 1. (01 1. 649 1. 484 i 
723 10, 682 11, 371 12, 006 
24, 065 26, 726 26, 697 33, 367 23, 24 
43,177 42.874 39, 434 39, 768 i 27 
1, O58. 5 in. 4 
13 f 44 6, 507 l 5 
481 1. 489 1. 556 l ‘ H 
isD 1. 462 1. 530 is 
8, 343 7.313 9, 066 17, 102 
17 1. 268 12.510 18, 275 | 
100. &S % 4ie 
388 579 1, 055 2 
912 047 800 781 s 
77 111. ORs 100. 357 65. 702 { 
WOT 110, 244 73, 299 7 75 . 
228 50, GOS 47,911 14, 179 ‘ 
not sy 4) 41.154 280, 72S 
608 42, 501 126, 605 | * 145, 14 206), BY 
208 188, 747 00, 151 132, 419 2a, 121 
113 S82 ¥2 197, 343 B3, 407 2, (44 
O81 O81 ORS Ou is 
121 22 1, 484 2, O86 i¢ 
\, 977 00 5, 786 7,174 | 
1. 443 1.418 1. 483 1. 382 sat) 
] 
22, 154 38, 820 82. 214 61, 948 ‘ 2 
246, 819 Zi 4 
| 
108, 447 100, 743 99, 149 85, 886 &. 107 
$20, 018 1. 191. Be 
203 168, 497 | 219, 702 2546, 411 2th o 
| 
126, 027 ‘ 
, 4 247 
(4, 660 ‘ yal 
523 | 21, 490 19, 178 15, 404 r 19 2 
5, 432 17, 635 13, 649 12, 446 " 
53 2. 446 2. 530 2. 440 2.420 
”) 2.170 2. 228 2 AW “aL 
3 2. 160 2. 190 2. 163 2.144 
5 2. 207 2. 300 2. 285 2.2 
18, 360 17, 675 18, 970 21, 079 8, 849 
71.3 68.9 81.6 79.6 a2 
369, 090 353, 333 382, 753 422, 168 374 
42,600 | 41,065 44,175 49, 090 43. 80 
| 
4, 635 4 931 
, 327 1, 655 2, 373 1, 308 1, 422 
5. 690 5. 688 5. 930 5. 912 17 
5. 158 5. 002 5. 165 5. 162 ") 
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as l i” 
LIVESTOCK } | | | | 
| 
Cattle and calves | | | | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected): | | | 
Calv thous, of animals. -| 585 511 465 443 586 494 496 | 485 443 484 488 | 515 505 
Catth do 1, 116 1, 064 1, 103 939 | 1, O82 959 | 1,075 1, 066 1,070 1, 184 | 1, 196 1, 169 | 1, 151 
Receipts, principal markets do ’ 2,297 1, 676 1, 839 1, 537 1,715 1, 590 1, 871 1, 704 1, 759 | 2, 046 | 2, 311 | 2, 795 | 2, 210 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 432 | 198 133 112 141 128 130 160 152 | 239 447 763 | 483 
Prices, wholesak } | 
Beef steers (Chicago dol. per 100 Ib 28.21 | 26. 47 25. 98 25. 58 25. 90 | 26. 04 29.02 30.13 30. 67 30. 09 30. 57 30. 49 | 31.41 
Steers, stocker and feeder (Kansas City) do 21.45 21.44 22. 94 24.13 25. 32 25.79 | 27.19 27.44 27. 48 | 26. 90 | 26. 90 26. 92 | 2. 46 
Calves, vealers (Chicago) do 26. 75 27.25 30. 40 30. 88 29. 06 29.19 30.35 29.00 29. 60 | 32.00 32. 88 31. 70 32. 38 
Hogs | | | | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected | | | | | 
thous, of animals 6, 003 6, 477 5, 844 4,191 | 5, 020 | 4, 316 | 4, 338 | 4, 154 | 3, 314 3, 626 4, 137 5, 102 6, 144 
Receipts, principal markets do * 3,622 3, 813 3, 712 2, 691 3, 058 2, 593 2, 836 2, 586 2, 234 | 2, 345 2, 431 2, 955 3, 678 
Price 
Wholesale, average, all grades (Chicago) | | 
dol, per 100 Ib 15, 87 15.05 15. 23 16. 55 16.13 16, 02 18. 41 18, 18 20. 65 | 21. 55 21.10 19. 41 18. 04 
Hog-corn ratio | | 
bu, of corn equal in value to 100 Ib, of live hog 15.3 13.1 13.1 14.3 13.5 12.4 13.8 13.1 14.9 15.0 14.7 14.0 13.0 
Bhee| and lambs | | 
Siaughter (Federally inspected | 
thous, of animals 1, 060 1, 058 1,077 863 939 834 941; 1,019 960 1, 076 1, 063 1, 081 | on 
Receipts, principal market do r 1,297 1, 139 1, 206 931 979 1,013 | 1,455 | 1, 206 1, 149 1, 466 2,001} 1,700) 1,185 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 212 71 115 112 101 98 | 157 | 166 153 355 | 576 591 238 
Pri : wT ait | 
Lambs, average (Chicago dol. per 100 Ib 23. 38 22. 38 24.00 26.12] 27.62| 26.75 27.12 27. 7! 27. 25 27. 12 27. 62 28.25) 20.50 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha) do 23.25 22. 88 23. 64 25.12 26. 59 | () (4) (*) (") 27. 42 | 28. 50 28. 90 | 29. 32 
j | | 
MEATS | | 
| i 
Tota] meat ! iding lard | 
Product pected slaughter mil, of Ib 1, 763 1, 864 1, 793 1, 356 1, 585 1, 397 1, 488 1, 501 | 1, 366 1, 449 | 1, 478 1, 621 | 1, O81 
Stocks, i storage, end of month do 532 799 43 897 866 857 802 769 | 649 542 | * 469 | 457 | 505 
Export do 58 6y 54 80 85 46 43 50 45 42 31 tei. 
Beef and : } 
Product nspected slaughter thous. of Ib 640, 589 | 616,302 | 642, 167 554,425 | 644,109 | 575,795 | 438, 652 | 628,277 | 626, 299 | 696, 567 704,754 | 686,636 | 660, 181 
Stock old storage, end of month lo 103, 582 136, 903 143, 599 123, 281 110, 022 9&, 839 78, 844 67, 291 66, 051 79,919 | 89,485 | * 103, 804 125, 576 
Export do 1, 167 2, 569 1, O68 1,078 1,021 1, 433 1, 558 1, 990 1, 578 1, 831 | 1, 829 ors : 
Pr lesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, good | | | 
600-700 It New York dol, per Ib 476 445 438 430 433 447 474 488 498 . 486 | 491 | - 486 | 493 
Lamt ttor 
Pr ict nspected slaughter thous, of It 47, 893 48, 992 51, 344 42, 392 45, 917 39, 949 43, 184 43, 597 41, 543 47, 225 46,674 | 47,326 43, 203 
Stock torage, end of month do 10, 534 13, 811 14, 332 13, 062 10, 689 8, 440 7, 099 6, 681 6, 079 5, 998 | 6, 486 ° 7,004 9, 726 
Pork, lard, production inspected | | 
slau ; thous. of Ib__/1, 074, 324 |1, 198, 884 1,099,016 | 759,390 | 894,965 | 780,940 | 806,047 | 829,338 | 697,727 705, 016 726, 906 | 886, 656 |1, 006, 444 
Pork x | 
I ected slaughter do 801, 460 880, O45 804, 033 SBR, 4 AA, 439 573, 780 592, 792 605, 008 514, 916 519, 370 547, 272 665, 625 821, 067 
Stock we, end of month do 297, 205 473, 741 582, 737 573, 108 548, 640 541, 955 492, 194 469, 361 394, 402 303, 588 240, 544 |" 219,758 | 319, 440 
Ext do 2, 711 6, 576 4,017 4,179 5, 584 5, 145 4,812 3, 851 4, 481 3, 572 3, 284 Sie... 
Prics x ake 
Har moked (Chicag lol, per Ib 468 469 489 495 . 485 .478 528 548 . 611 . 586 . 551 | . 482 | . 498 
Fre ‘ lb. average (New York) do 356 351 368 430 . 409 .412 | 455 450 . 579 | . 587 . 557 . 467 | . 408 
Misce!la meats and meat products, stocks | } | 
c t l of month | | 
Edit Ta thous. of It 51,174 62, 143 63,173 56, 670 54, 246 48, 699 | 46, 631 43, 875 41, 288 | 39, 744 38, 157 r 38, 932 49, 484 
Car meat ind sausage and sausage-roon | j 
~ lu thous. of Ib 30,014 38, 18 45, G84 49, 457 54, 818 51, 381 49, 190 45, 952 34, 893 | 37,014 35, 608 * 34, 162 | 37, 200 
Lard | 
Pr , pected ughter do 199, 237 232, 483 2 2 146, 905 170, 046 151, 151 155, 971 163, 743 133, 375 | 135,697 | 131,253 | 161,749 200, 922 
S 1 of month lo 39, 808 73, 99 81,174 87, 306 108, 105 128, 467 136, 258 106,613 | 75, 496 58,241 | * 52,128 53, 524 
Ext lo 49, 467 54, 31 69, 966 74,145 34, 873 31, 629 38, 855 33, 456 33, 126 21, 653 | 17, 871 | . 
Pr wholesale, refined (Chicago iol. per Ib 130 128 129 132 132 147 142 174 | . 190 | . 181 . 165 .178 
| 
POULTRY AND EGGS | | | 
Poultry | 
R pt market thous. of Ib R2. 866 73. 034 34, 859 28 04 27, 462 30, ORS 36, 928 36, 707 41, 632 39, 168 | 53, 850 72, 338 | 87, 741 
Stock tora end of! th do 267, 508 292, 513 295, 736 2h), 523 212, 058 167, 000 136, 548 122, 328 103, 367 105,179 | 140,352 | 217,801 | 260,074 
Price, wl ule, live fowls (Chicago) dol. per Ib 217 213 Ye 223 239 226 211 208 22 . 262 | . 239 . 220 | . B32 
Eggs 
Pr } n. fart millions * 3,877 4, 499 5, 147 5, 217 6, 429 6, 386 6, 142 5, 168 4, 637 4, 221 3, 804 4,014 3, 902 
Dr production thous. of It r 1,519 8, 579 3, 239 6, 257 10, 082 12, 987 19, 051 16, 316 11, 098 5, 005 3, 739 1, 984 1, 085 
St rage, e {1 th 
S} thous. of cases 2h) 110 380 735 1, 206 2, 147 3, 412 3, 667 3, 163 2, 568 1, 558 * 502 | 58 
Froz thous. of Ib 72, 556 53, 902 55, 052 73,159 | 116,546 | 155,108] 179,732 | 188,476 174,761 155,369 | 133,002 |" 104,378 | 75, 557 
Price, wholesale, extras, large (Chicago)? | 
dol. per doz 527 381 323 . 327 . 358 344 317 342 . 398 412 | . 503 . 560 . 577 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS | 
Candy, sa by manufacturers thous. of dol 65, 913 52, 730 51, 675 49, 091 53, 018 42, 045 40, 368 37, 542 33, 788 53, 723 71, 989 | 75, 588 89, 108 
Co 7 | 
Import long tons 21,019 30, 461 23, 512 42, 469 24, 918 20, 053 32, 893 35, 712 26, 475 19, 849 13, 404 12, 830 . 
Pr wholesale, Accra (New York dol. per Ib 246 259 272 251 228 240 286 308 356 . 405 . 420 372 | . 363 
Coffer 
Clearar s from Brazil, total thous. of bags 2, 185 1, 439 1, 093 779 1, 286 728 855 1, 198 1, 517 1, 687 | 1, 721 1, 684 1, 251 
States do 1, 507 874 699 519 727 596 506 | 803 1,170 1, 095 | 999 974 | 713 
Visit ipply, United States do 850 go? SHS 928 W449 731 | 609 09 715 719 * 797 768 | 750 
Import do 2, 016 2, 247 2, 070 1, 57 1 321 1, 130 1, 050 976 1, 804 2, 099 1, 987 1, 729 me 
Pri wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York | j 
dol. per Ib 496 400) 406 485 471 473 462 478 538 . 553 | . 1 . 530 | . 519 
Fish | } 
Landi fresh fish, 5 ports thous. of Ib 42,122 31, 238 27, 205 32, 953 39, 328 44, 656 58, 100 65, 671 69, 303 70, 140 | 52, 982 . a ree 
Stock i storage, end of month do 158, 719 146, 813 125, 516 105, 818 87, 133 79, 027 97, 773 116, 897 137, 307 153, 625 158,473 | 166,105 | 165,304 
r Re i No quotation 
tI r U. 8. Department of Agriculture data replace the series for U. 8. standards published prior to the October 1949 issue of the SunveY. Data for September 1944 to Decem- 
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- . — . a —_ . : 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 
a = | * 
Juban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons 707 397 423 1, 423 2, 878 3, 438 3.77 3, 246 | 2.721 | 2 176 82 6 641 
United States: | | ‘| Ste 1, 18 2 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis) : 
Production and receipts: 
Production...........- a short tons 766, 441 418, 62 72, 870 31, 60 24, 382 17. 572 28, 821 45, 324 26. 003 0). 77 190 A O4. Hi RAB. O 
Entries from off-shore______-_- do 252, 307 306, 744 404, 682 379. 389 584, 423 572, 778 503, 854 ‘SO, 711 587, G20 731. 339 OR ’ ‘ 320, 519 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico..__.. do 99,018 | 309,803] 174,121 | 119,554 | 148.180! 243, 206 71 | 210,870 | 231.972 | 224.624 | 237.608 | 149.352] 131,587 ° 
Deliveries, total.._____- . do r 540, 033 7, 904 511, 962 503, OOF 620, 674 SHS, ORS 58 863, 123 (1. 190. 0R4 048 142% CER 739 ‘ — = n18 
For domestic consumption - do ” 537, 387 | 2, Bs 508, 537 501, 508 618, 49 5, 226 53 860, 136 (1, 188, 091 044, 257 659, SA a0) mn O50 
For export. do r 2,646 | 2, 069 3, 42 1, 588 2,179 756 | 5] 2,987 1, 993 4, 186 8.889] 10,480] 12,968 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short tons i, 1, 708 1, 62 1, 525 1, 564 1, 573 1, 489 1,178 635 487 6 1.1 1, 768 
Exports, refined sugar. _________- short tons 1, 133 977 1, 69 69 976 64.433 | + 83. 23 56, 021 7.925 | 1.897 06 : a 
Imports: : 
Raw sugar, total.........._____ do 197,959 | 66,038 139, 962 218, 847 387, 307 269, 72! 309,350 | 275, 323 304. 034 449. 504 ) i ) 
From Cuba______. do 190. 878 6, 011 125, 41 201, 313 337, 789 203, 87 935.773 | 216.334 | 238. 455 00’ 383 y 7 48 
From Philippine Islands. do 7, 076 0 6, 238 2, 41 r 49, 504 65. 850 71. 760 55. 647 66.443 | 2 412 on on7 | | On ane 
Refined sugar, total__ do 24, 521 50 18 37, 980 49, 421 37, 933 55,147 | * 24,783 32, 820 52, 784 25, TRe 12. 109 
ET do 511 0 18, 544 37, 789 49, 111 37, 307 | 54, 244 22. 998 27, 487 > 7 21 } RQ 
Price (New York): =. : 
Se dol. per Ib 059 . 057 058 OS 055 0 | 057 O58 060 | 082 2 ’ - 
Refined: | a " 
1 do 093 093 442 161 1 456 45 1 454 454 1. 452 491 429 9 a8) 
EN do 079 079 079 077 076 076 076 076 078 | ORO 81 > “ 
Tea, EE thous. of Ib 9, 327 6, 289 7, 628 943 13, 773 9, 550 10, 131 9. 745 10, 874 & 787 8 752 
TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) mil. of Ib 21,972 » OM; 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end of quar- | | . 
ter, Sere mil. of lt 880 3, 944 3, 509 672 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf de ) 316 | 402 324 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, and miscel- 
laneous domestic. -_____-_- mil. of Ib 3, 404 3, 371 2. 960 
Foreign grown: 
ES ee : do 19 19 18 , 
Cigarette tohacco do 141 152 148 ‘ 
Exports, including scrap and stems____thous. of Ib 37, 87 0.179 16, 052 19, 049 28, 203 44. 1€ A 79 22. 533 24. 525 46. 762 72 ON : 
Imports, including scrap and stems_.._. do 6, 90 4, 758 8 6, 368 7, 934 6, 530 8, 121 7. 571 5 720 10. 407 @ O78 "ng 
Manufactured products: 
Production, manufactured tobacco, total _ do 19, 675 17,119 18. 98 17, 867 22, 031 18, 090 19, 159 20.980 | 16.4578 2 089 { ‘ 
Chewing, plug, and twist do 7, 072 6, 643 7. 56€ 023 & OR 6.354 6. 56) 7 88] & R29 g 7 - "Gave 
Smoking__- 3 ED Sb ee do 9, OF 6, 971 8. 45 7,919 10, 199 . ‘] 9, 189 9 333 6.911 1 M7 ry @ 
ES do 3, 547 505 % 2, 92 747 353 3. 402 S TAG 2 828 932 m) 
Consumption (withdrawals): ‘ 
Cigarettes (small): 3 
ee a ne couidiiintes millic ns 2, 21 2, 432 1, 97 2, 178 2, 146 1, 974 2 305 2 504 2, 820 | 4 009 2 O48 Al os 
. £a=aaenes 29, 657 24. 77€ 29, 290 25, 645 32, O36 25, 829 32. #74 32 RIS o7 374 | 10. 128 0). R48 99. 738 ”) KO 
Cigars (large), tax-paid thous ai 508, 626 86,169 | 424,088 | 415,318 453, 631 383,345 | 424, 870 471, 152 400, 566 | SRT, 406 503, 738 544, 702 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid P 
thous. of Ib 19, 32 16, 55¢ 19, 2R¢ 17, 354 21, 941 18, 176 18, 998 20, 09 16, 204 l 20, 8 2 &, 50 
Exports, cigarettes.________. millions 1, 341 1, 89 " 969 1, 464 5 1.017 1. 422 1 484 1" 299 “+ 1 043 
Price, wholesale (composite), cigarettes, f. 0. b., 
destination dol. per thous 6. 86 6§. 862 6. 862 6§. 862 6. 862 6. 862 4. 862 & 2A? #. 862 r "4 7 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
HIDES AND SKINS 
capers, total hides and skins -.-thous. of Ib 16, 499 18, 5 23, 828 2, 42 22,1! 8, 683 ”.7 28. 5S 30. 811 6. 447 ere eat 
ee -- _....-..thous. of pieces 11f r7¢ 2 70 is 77 190 $45 4 ‘ 
ERIS CGE Sa do 77 rn f 62 186 2? 60 24 258 2 64 
CO ic ccceationce a do 2, 688 3, O41 2, 924 3, 752 3, 743 052 269 3, GOR 3, 479 ‘ 2. x1¢ , O34 
Sheep and lamb skins. _....____.___- dc 2. 723 811 2, 335 81 2, 040 ( 2 348 5 332 3 846 | 7 1 329 7 103 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packers’, 8 to 15 Ib__. dol. per Ib 425 4 45 42 440 431 150 484 4185 5) | 60! 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy, native do 4 245 232 (4 207 213 208 220) 245 278 09 46 
LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip_----- caciesécocnpseo tems. Of skins 861 4 925 885 2 R14 829 923 a4 | 1. O52 Cw ” 
|” RE ERE .... thous. of hides 1, 869 1, 974 1, BRE 1, 49 2.115 1, 853 1, 99 2 070 1. 698 2" 4K) 2 0R4 . 
Goat and kid... -..... gGitece ....thous. of skins 2, 743 794 3, OF 2, 960 3, 51 2, 821 3, We 3 299 2. 670 OA) 2 962 mM 
Sheep and lamb_..______-- — do 2, 687 2, 128 2,19 2, 675 2, 566 2. 625 2 72) 2 G53 1, RO - 2 268 9 
Exports: 
Sole leather: - 
Bends, backs, and sides_____...... thous. of Ib a 25 57 R2 52 13 79 43 2 1) 8 
Offal, including belting offal. do f 3 9 30 27 19 29 10 2 43 4 
Upper leather... ..-.....-- _..---thous. of sq. ft °-3, 068 4, 154 77 2, 840 3, 093 2, 504 2, 471 2, 726 2 271 ° 944 2 417 2 2R3 
Prices, wholesale: 7 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery dol. per Ib . 49 49 549 539 539 539 539 529 7] On 2 657 n 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, composite ‘ 
dol. per sq. f{t 975 QRS 29 991 017 027 034 37 ORO { ‘ Py 1.174 
* Revised. ! Price for 5 pounds; quotati r to 1950 are nd package 2 Revised estimate December | est at ‘ Noquotation 
1949 SURVEY 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


Shoes and ppers :§ 
Product total thous. of pairs 
Shoe indals, and play shoes, except athletic, 
total thous. of pairs 
By types of uppers: 
\ eather do 
Part leather and nonleather do 
By kind 
Mert do 
Youths’ and boys’ do 
Women’s do 
M es’ and children’s do 
Infants’ and babies’ do 
Slippy for housewear do 
Athlet do 
Other footwear do 
Expor do 
Prices, wholesale, factory, Goodyear welt, leather 
Men's black calf oxford, plain toe__dol. per pair 
Met black calf oxford, tip toe do 
Women’s black kid blucher oxford do 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
Exports, total sawmill products? M bd ft 
Import sawmill products do 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Produc tota mil. bd. ft 
Hardw do 
Softw do 
Shipr tota do 
Hardw | do 
Softw do 
Stock ind concentration yards), end 
f month, total mil. bd. ft 
Hardw i do 
Softw do 
SOFTWOODS 
Order x do 
Order infilled, end of month do 
Pr rT do 
SS} me do 
Stocks, gross, mill, end of month do 
Exports, total sawmill products M bd. ft 
“awe m ber do 
Roards. planks. scantlings, etc do 
Price wholesale 
} dirme No. l common, 2” x 4” x 16’ 
dol. per M bd, ft 
k 8B and better, F.G.,1"% x 4", R. L 
dol, per M bd. ft 
‘ ‘ Dp 
Ord new mil. bed. ft 
Orde filled, end of month do 
Pr do 
Ship do 
Stocks, gt mill and concentration yards), en 
oft th mil. bd. ft 
Exports, t aw mill products M bd. ft 
Sawed timber do 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc do 
Price «holesale, composite 
Boards, No. 2 common, 1” x 6” or 8” x 12’ 
ol. per M bd. ft 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1° x 4" x 12-14 
dol. per M bd. ft 
Western | 
Orde ‘ mil. bed. ft 
0) der lied, end of month do 
Production? do 
Shipmentst do 
Stock ro mill, end of month do 
Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 com 
mon, 1" x 8” dol. per M bd. ft 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
Product thous. of sq. [t., 446” equivalent 
Shipm do 
Stocks, end of month do 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple, beech, and birch 
Orders, new M bd fit 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 
Product do 
Shipment do 
Stocks, mill, end of month. ........- ..do 
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1950 
May | June July August a October ——_ 
= — ——— 
38, 485 39, 070 35, 465 48,770 | + 43,928 64,008 1... a 
34, 215 34, 221 30, 954 41,824 | * 37,355 8G W012... 
30, 563 31, 192 28, 748 38, 671 34, 483 ; 
3, 493 3, 127 2, 141 3, 011 t | RSaeey Rrer 98 
8, 287 8, 554 6, 897 9,519 | *9,155 
1, 281 1, 418 1, 334 1,77 r 1, 689 
17, 105 16, 75 16, 505 22,300 | + 18,810 
4, 538 4, 632 3, 959 5,267 | + 4,807 
3, 004 2 861 2, 169 2 961 r 2,804 
3, 708 4, 242 4, 026 6,199} +°5,7 
319 319 263 355 r 363 
243 238 | 222 392 r 427 387 |_. 
257 | 233 | 1193 1 256 1 275 1333 |. 
| | | 
9. 555 9. 555 9. 678 10. 045 10. 131 10. 388 10. 388 
6. 750 6. 750 6. 750 7. 150 7.225 | * 7.350 7.750 
5. 150 5. 150 5. 150 5.150 | 5. 150 5.150} = (2) 
| | | 
38,178 | 50,580 | 44,852 | 37,772 | 40,658 | 39, 397 ; 
275,384 | 357,413 | 338,658 | 330,051 | 374,204 | 394,922 |........ 
| 
3,576| 3,579] 3,338| 3,950 3,717| 3,687] 3,356 
752 754 | 761 829 848 829 776 
2, 824 | 2, 825 | 2, 577 3, 121 2, 869 2, S58 2, S80 
3. 683 3, 600 3, 265 3, 758 3, 687 3,553) 3,285 
776 | 703 | 7 780 778 791 743 
2, 907 2,897| 2,562) 2,978 2, 3590 2, 762 2, 542 
| 
6,117} 6,096 6,170} 6,361 6, 441 6, 555 6, 645 
ost} 1992} 208] 2000; 2168) 2203| 2.287 
4, 176 4, 104 4,120 4, 262 4, 273 4, 352 | 4, 408 
| 
| 
917 905 | RRO 989 848 R32 | 940 
878 | 845 976 1,044 896 754 | 734 
904 B86 | 74 1, 083 1, 009 1,007 | * 909 
1, O28 938 757 921 906, 974 eo 
632 579 616 778 790 806 | 766 
9, 331 | 2, 731 20, 200 17, 461 17, O87 19, 555 odes 
2. 125 4, 682 | 6, 684 5, 324 6, 796 7  «U SeRetcie 
7, 206 16, 049 13, 516 12, 137 10, 291 12, 804 | AR. 
72. 324 375.430 | 82.389) * 87.050 88.053 | * 86.040 | 79. WI 
109.368 | 2 111.770 | 4119. 539 | + 126.063 | 128.922 | 129.933 | 129. 933 
982 840 914 844 7 751 624 
4588 469 57 488 414 391 320 
TUS 797 757 S31 790 B15 | 778 
879 | 859 807 932 834 774 | 695 
1, 533 1, 471 1, 421 1, 320 1, 276 1, 317 1, 400 
&, 866 11, 999 10, 448 &, 324 5, O01 6, 976 
1, 926 | 2, 866 2, 683 2, 445 1,! i] eo 
6, 940 9,133) 7, 765 5, 879 3, 957 4, 706 | 
| 
69. 342 72.182 | 74.568 81.773 | 87.225 82. 954 79. 027 
141.892 | 142.657 | 144.776 | * 148. 405 154.295 | 153.204 | 153. 204 
721 828 803 851 | 7 747 617 
719 758 778 823 Not 786 765 
729 837 | 766 | 879 | 771 735 616 
697 789 733 | 806 | 734 721 | 606 
1, 293 1, 341 | 1, 374 | 1, 447 | 1, 484 1, 498 | 1, 815 
} | | 
66. 22 68. 53 | 70. 84 | 74. 69 | 78. 68 81. 38 | (2) 
228,184 | 223, 051 | 150,764 | 244,051 | 229,340] 250, 782 | : 
224,383 | 230,444 | 146,607 | 237,558 | 233,608] 249,789 |. 
57, 861 50,836 | 55,129 60, 695 56, 721 57,906 |... 
apy 
7, 525 5,425 | 8 550 11, 650 5, 950 5, 475 5, 400 
12,675 | 12,475 15, 625 19, 575 19,675 | 19, 100 19, 400 
5, 225 5, 425 4, 500 5, 825 5,375 5, 00 5, 650 
5, 325 6, 550 5, 650 7. 300 6, 100 4, 750 4, 500 
8,150 | 7, 000 5, 700 | 4,075 | 3, 425 | 3, 570 3,775 


* Revised. 1 Excludes “special category” items. ? No quotation, 3 Estimated; based on index computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Data beginning July 1950 represent 
a composite of quotations from a larger number of companies. 

§Data beginning 1949 have been revised to include reports from additional companies (accounting for about 4 percent of total! production in 1949) and, therefore, are not comparable with 
earlier figures; revisions for January-May 1949 will be shown later. , 

?The figures include a comparatively small number of “other footwear’ which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 


small differences between the sum of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available 


© Minor monthly 


by type 


tS r 
phere 


f uppers 


re\ 


request, Re 


Data through 1949, shown prior to the August 1950 SURVEY, covered fewer reporting companies (see note 

te at bottom of p. 8-38 of the October 1949 SURVEY regarding revisions for exports of sawmill products for 1948 and Western pine for January 1947-March 1948. 

ing 1929 for Douglas fir (formerly designated as West Coast woods) and for total lumber production and shipments (beginning 1934) and stocks (1936, 1938) are available upon 
ns for January 1948-July 1949 for total lumber and softwoods are shown on p. 8-30 of the October 1950 SURVEY. 


**$"’ above) 
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be serie stated, statistics through | 1949 1950 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ae aia a ; ~ — . 
1949 iad debeteaeens to the Survey oe —— January | ! = | March | April | May June | July August — | October | ss 
! | | 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
| | 
HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued | 
| | | | 
Oak: 
eee, MO. .....------.----.----- M bd. ft-- 74,615 | 71,891 85, 965 91, 090 93,988 | 78,601 | 92, 625 84, 121 0%, 438 99, 968 71. 03 62.778 
Orders, unfilled, end of month.____- do 55, 715 61, 488 75, 816 95, 627 102, 330 102, 115 106, 689 95, 723 108, 142 104, 163 83, 0OR 68, 884 
Product = pt iivienive-Sbudnescoe do 72, 953 69, 066 71, 038 68, 334 81, 049 75, 243 86, 791 91. 649 83, 300 99, 237 93, 879 93, 040 
namignssdindiwccsoncsoscccce do. 74, 818 66, 118 71, 687 71, 297 87, 285 78,816 | 88,051 95, O87 86, 019 103, 947 93, 131 86, 031 
Stoeks, mill, end of month. __-...-.- --do 44, 201 47, 149 45, 612 41, 201 | 34, 965 31, 392 28, 134 24, 696 21, 977 17, 267 18, 539 25, 548 
| | 
- . : oe a = 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 
TRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel ppodauts (excl. advanced mfrs.) 
wae, 6 tt short tons. 187, 348 373, 765 298, 406 282, 076 273, 017 258, 084 290, 000 $46, 024 249, §68 252, 086 286, 74 iV | ieee 
3 a . ee 17, 557 8, 189 13, 552 17, 177 14, 481 18, 151 18, 575 15, 719 14, 357 2, 537 29, OOF 21, 122 
OO OO ee do...-. 62, 358 62, 501 69, 136 51, 136 97, 848 102, 857 136, 730 182, 152 182,520 | 209,929 251,274 451, 097 
Timbhdnentel<sescesdeers ..do 11, 924 18, 936 33, 468 3, 606 15, 832 18, 408 21, 090 45, 220 26, 102 121, 140 4, 601 123. 831 
Iron and Steel Scrap | 
| 
Consumption, total. .-thous, of short tons 3, 401 5, 320 5, 495 j, O84 5, 714 5, 733 5, 973 5, 737 5, 273 826 790 6, 321 
 citinrvecipenascens “ do 1, 795 2, 824 2, O5¢ 2, 677 2 992 2 ORS 3 115 > OFF 2. 760 O78 #; ORS 
Purchased scrap_..... do... 1, 606 2, 496 2, 539 2, 407 2, 722 2, 745 2,858 | 2,781 2, 513 2, 748 2, 7¢ 
Stocks, consumers’, end ‘of month, total do 5, 497 5, 718 5, 400 5, 154 4, 740 4, 511 4, 646 5, 151 5, 553 816 7e . 
ome scrap. -------------------- . do. 1, 693 1, 642 1, 548 1, 468 1, 343 1,315 | 1, 371 1, 499 1, 602 1 699 7] 1¢ 
Purchased scrap_.._..... aS = — 3, 804 4, O7F 852 3, 686 3, 397 3, 196 | 3, 275 3, 652 3, 951 4,117 4,0 4, 138 
Ore | 
Tron ore: 
All districts: 
Production___..............thous. of long tons 2,049 2, S1€ 2,777 2, 492 2, 496 2,999 10,740 12, 355 13, 477 14, 478 Xs 12, 990 
Shipments. -------- do 2,079 1, 649 1, 524 1, 248 1, 154 2,087 | 10,770 13, 274 14, 238 15,012 ‘ 
Stocks, at mines, end of month_- do 4, 407 5, 57 6, 831 8, 07 9,424 | 10,337 10, 306 1, 460 8, 685 8, 154 l 
Lake Superior district: } | 
Shipments from upper lake ports do 0 0 0 | 349 9, 496 11, 738 12, 704 12, 482 i 6, 90 
Consumption by furnaces do 6, 740 329 5, 948 7, 109 7, 362 7,249 7, 579 7, 371 7,4 6, 861 
Stocks, end of month, total____. do 32, 004 26, 745 20, 865 14,099 | 14,384 19, 189 24, 108 20, One 7 41,543 
At furnaces. ee do 26, 710 22, 103 16, 82‘ 11,033 | 11,544 15, 997 20, 651 26, OR 4 BSN f 46, 919 
On Lake Erie docks__ do 5, 204 4, 642 4,03 3, 066 | 2, 840 192 3, 456 881 i, 32 ‘ 4, 624 
Bmperts..........- do 601 509 579 334 | 678 871 792 852 vn WH 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese content | 
thous, of long tons a Ni 47 55 61 68 64 107 &8 nf 7 f 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Castings, gray iron: 
Unfilled orders for sale___...thous. of short tons 939 842 14 873 922 922 | 178 1,040 1, 287 1, 67% 4 s4 
Shipments, total...........__- do 719 862 1 SA4 y0F QR] 1, 005 1, 136 6! m2 ' 
or sale____ 1 Pe ORES do__..| 395 $41 $5 417 iM {4 7 613 SUS 677 HAY 
Cestines, malleable iron: 
Orders, new, for sale.__._..........._- short tons 26, 723 34, 719 90 991 41, 456 $2, 663 43, 25¢ iH, 322 55, 715 77 f 8 68, 491 
Orders, unfilled, for sale_...._....__. do 55, 795 60, 8 2, 307 f 19 69, BHF fi, 25 77, 074 8A, 783 105, 300 2 { ‘ 278 80, 099 
Shipments, total_...............- do 49, 439 7, 379 62, 874 60, 386 66, 259 69, 822 76, 161 82, 345 67, 514 st i 80, O68 5 
are ers = do | 25, 250 29, 679 18 249 38, 639 6, 279 42, 432 46, 613 37, 198 KO, ( y2 48, 67 
Pig iron: 
Proguction.._........... _.thous. of short tons 2,722 2 204 4,173 1, 601 77 RS } 5,879 77 ‘ {87 
Consumption - ryan do 2,77 2 285 4, 357 4,779 18 827 7 5, 620 752 4 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of mont! | 
thous. of short tons 1, 446 1, 499 1, 441 299 1, 138 1, 144 | 1, 168 1, 197 1, 366 427 i 
Prices, wholesale: 
a ..dol. per long ton 16. 68 46. 68 46, 68 46, 85 47. 28 47. 28 47. 28 {7.28 417. & 47. 48 ‘ 49.87 “) 
Basic (furnace) ____.__-. do 46, On 4 4 46). 46. Of 46, 01 46. 0 46. 46. 00 46 x i" 4 40. OF 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island do 46. 50 46. 5i 4 46. 50 46. 5 46. 5 16. 5 416. HA 47.2 19. 5 i 19 19.5%) 
Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 
Steel castings: 
Shipments, total. _..............-. short tons 6, 820 85, 03 89, 136 92, 240 112, 335 107, 129 117, 77 131, 097 OR, 269 128 ) 34 149, 558 145, 929 
Pape Onte. ... 622.~-.......... le 0, 68 53, 079 57, 906 62, 045 77, 588 75, 133 83, 84 M,637 | 68,874 4,4 “ } 108, 283 
Railway specialties... eee do 7, 271 ), 258 ), 298 10, 920 15, 281 17, 406 20, 552 27, 065 15, 734 24, 922 2 18 00, 775 
Steel forgings, for sale: | | 
Orders, unfilled, | es =* do 286, 897 307, 65€ 327, 035 340, 955 350, 358 357,238 | 372,804 408, 34 445,567 | 547,552 ' 43,119 | 656, 586 
Drop and upset $e salle til ; do 240, 715 263, 81¢ 280, (2 04, 251 IST, R74 207,032 | 311,811 342, 5: 391, 820 4183, 84/ 5 49, 214 0), 354 
Press and open hammer. do 46, 182 43, 84 47, 012 46, 704 62, 484 60, 206 60, 993 65, 810 53, 747 63, 712 s “ 06, 232 
0” ee do 72, 859 78, 26 92, 904 92, 547 108, 677 9, 19 113, 657 117, 333 04, 929 123, 608 s4 130, 286 
Drop and upset. - ie Oo do 56, 455 61,7 73, 458 73, 440 87, 745 80, 950 93, 459 5, O61 79,081 | 90, 605 j ft 102, 511 
Press and open hammer rs ..do 16, 404 16, 5 19, 53¢ 19, 107 ”), 932 18, 243 | 0), 198 21, 272 15, 848 | 24, 00 24, ¢ 29, 071 27,775 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production.__...- ..thous. of short tons 4, 223 7,728 31 6, 793 7, 487 8, 213 8, 552 8, 132 8, 071 8, 230 . 874 8, 012 
Percent of capacityt 5 5 4 89 89 10 101 wt) 95 ” 7 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel dol. per Ib 0421 0427 438 4138 0438 0438 438 438 0438 438 ‘ { 0438 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing point 
dol per long tor 58. 24 R Ri f 9 3 AO 3 ) 3 9 3 ) 3 w 36 > >» % 
Structural steel (Pittsburgh) dol. per It OBEA 3 7 03 7 7 ; 0375 7h 037 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburgh 
dol. per long tor 31. 38 31. 0. Of 1. 63 1. 60 32. 88 37. 00 43. 90 40. 50 43. 14. x 44. x 44.00 
Steel, Manufactured Products 
Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month_.____- thousands 5, 208 4, 592 4, Be $, 937 4,745 4, 659 410 4, 856 5, 795 7, 138 18 2 
Shipments ons eet eee do 1, 682 1, O5¢ 1, 6: 1, 758 2, 005 1, 721 1, 967 2, 089 2, 128 2, 704 2.4 2 
Stocks, end of month...._........____- do 26 49 61 42 3 28 35 36 | 44 49 
* Revised 
g'Monthiy revisions (1940-46) to oenate data for prefinished flooring qual es of species of hardwood flooring other than oak, included in lata, w be shown 
later; scattered monthly revisions (1934-36) are available upon request 
Data beginning July 1950, on capacity as of July 1 of 100,563,500 tons of steel; January-June 1950, spacity as of January 


{Percent of capacity is calculated on annual capacity as follows: 
1, 1950, of 99,392,800 tons; 1949, on 96,120,930 tons 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through = = a ~ wilt ne pipe 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the a " . : rem 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ee | Mier | January “ary March | April May | June July | August ee October , | Novem- 

METALS AND MANUFACTU RES—Continued 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 
Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), | 
ees nk> anwinteisirdaietivw cane short tons..| 227,359 | 219,119 | 209, 187 198,279 | 236, 413 | 224,203 | 282,923 | 356,117 | 396, 681 551, 451 431, 161 349,858 | 301,350 
Food BESS 150, 987 146, 653 136, 899 121, 128 138, 019 130,753 | 164,147 228, 767 264, 343 395, 266 310, 916 230, 772 192, 709 
I es ee ae ED do 76, 372 72, 466 72, 288 77, 151 98, 304 93,450 | 118,776 127,350 | 132,338 156, 185 120, 245 119, 085 108, 641 
Shipments for sale do | 198, 034 184, 918 76, 582 163, 610 192, 993 187,986 | 241, 985 312, 661 364, 504 498, 369 382, 891 | 265, 

Commercial closures, production millions 811 831 951 908 | 1, 061 956 1, 088 1, 105 1,124 1, 527 1, 451 1 

Crowns, production thousand gross 19, 554 16, 767 21, 365 22, 066 26, 281 25, 353 30, 531 33, 036 33, 836 36, 613 30, 291 

Steel products, net shipments | 
Total thous. of short tons 3, 207 | 5, 411 5, 483 5, 135 | 5, 723 5, 780 | 6, 253 6, 192 5, 669 6, 326 6, 145 

Bars, hot rolled—Carbon and alloy do 325 606 620 602 | 652 646 702 603 594 674 689 
Reinforcing........ dc 125 138 122 | 101 116 122 138 138 156 169 151 
Semimanufactures Sal do 104 220 228 220 230 225 | 241 | 229 250 282 2K 
Pipe and tubes le do 400 653 671 633 658 743 803 807 703 801 770 
Plate do 200 519 456 346 441 | 438 467 | 447 393 454 482 
Rail , bua do 31 141 151 125 125 164 189 186 152 158 154 | 
Sheet do 990 | 1, 506 11,572 11,502 11,719 11, 686 11,768 | 11,735 11,728 11,7! 11,607 
Strip —Cold rolled oo do 78 137 141 141 151 | 146 | 154 | 157 115 | 170 159 
Hot rolled ee do | 90 | 164 176 167 182 179 200 187 177 214 210 
Structural shapes, heavy_....- : do | 215 | 341 325 309 | 331 333 | 364 361 347 343 355 
Tin plate and terneplate.... de 246 326 348 | 329 | 363 366 | 432 438 420 467 424 
Wire and wire products... do | 2s 419 424 | 40S 404 429 456 471 354 495 433 
| i 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS | 
| | 

Aluminur | 
Production, primary short tons 35, 865 41, 161 52, 023 50, 668 58, 747 58, 024 61, 929 60, 400 | 63, 518 63, 006 ’ 59, 449 ok f eearre 
Imports, bauxite long tons 243, 748 250, 203 232, 706 142, 324 253, 181 248,354 | 225, 388 167, 154 182, 054 207, 852 213, 408 BG, 6@ Licchbbco<o 
Price, wholesale, scrap castings (N. Y 

dol. per Ib -0775 .0775 . 0775 . 0775 . 0746 . 0725 . 0757 . 0864 . 0882 . 0985 - 1107 . 1388 11 

Alun im fabricated products, shipments, total . } 

mil. of Ibs 107.1 119.8 129. 5 140. 2 184.9 162.7 163. 6 75.1 163.8 208.9 207.4 SS en a 

Casting do 26.3 26. 8 2.8 | 28.9 35.8 33.4 36. 0 37.6 30.2 39.9 42.1 | ere 
Wrought products. total do 80.7 93.1 100.7 | 111.3 149.0 129.4 127.5 137.5 133. 6 169. 1 165. 3 _ ft | tao 
Plate, sheet, and striy do 54.1 61,2 68. 5 | 77.0 107. 4 89.4 85.7 92.7 | 90.3 13.0 110. 2 ear ee 

Brass sheets, wholesale price, mill dol. per Ib - 236 - 287 . 287 . 7 . 237 . 292 . 312 . 336 | . 342 . 442 . 363 . 369 . 378 

Copper | 
Productior | 

Mine production, recoverable copper | 
short tons 66, 044 69, 734 71, 464 67, 296 76, 083 73, 351 74, 522 74, 860 72, 525 80,199 | * 76,744 fj ae - 
Crude (mine or smelter, including custom in- j 
take short tons 80, 598 80, 390 85, 650 80, 7! 90, 358 83, 782 83, 286 06, 754 85, 378 93, 138 86,678 | * 90, 542 89, 910 
Refined do | 2, 602 04, O47 95, 229 94, 036 113, 464 103, 293 112, 411 113, 961 96, 758 108, 465 111, 842 110,435 | 101,410 
Deliver refined, domestic do 117, 133 107, 662 111, 668 112, 773 123, 054 101, 729 113, 837 125, 016 96, 006 112, 107 119, 529 121, 806 113, 715 
Stocks. refined. end of month do | 139, 199 116, 027 101, 070 77,472 | 60,276 57, 028 51, 043 30. 350 48, 290 50, 952 58, 748 56, 945 51, 805 
Exports. refined and manufactures do 13, 075 25, 049 2, 165 20, 748 19, 021 17, 120 14, 064 11, 434 9, 7: 12, 230 12, 035 * { ero 
I rts. total do | 41, 786 59, O54 56,213 | 61,378 | 45,207 34, 520 66,117 | 87,222 29, 347 33, 576 36, 298 i | aor 
Unrefined, including scrap do | 21,811 39, 211 25, 746 39,759 | 26, 408 15, 658 27,086 | 39,903 13, 112 8, 204 8, 625 Ge, Gee Backdaeiioas 
Refined do 19,975 | 19,843 | 30,467/ 21,619 | 18,799 | 18,862] 309,031] 47,319] 16,235] 25.372| 27,673] 28,625]... 
Price, wholesale, electrolytic (N. Y.)_dol. per Ib . 1806 . 1820 . 1820 . 1820 . 1820 . 1864 . 1961 . 2200 - 2220 . 2227 . 2290 - 2420 - 2420 
Le ’ 
Ore (lead conten 
Mine production short tons 33, 225 36, 047 36, 007 34, 704 38, 678 35, 612 37,837 | 36,713 31, 162 36,015 | * 35. 084 35, 356 eal eaiil 
Receipt y sme Ite rs, domestic ore do | 36, 320 37, S88 35, G1 | 36, 452 38, 457 35, 513 39, 089 35, 811 32, 283 34, 952 36, 912 35, 304 4, 069 
Refined mary refineries | | 
Productiont do 48, 500 48, 806 47,512 | 41,670 49, 104 48, 196 48, 989 44, 490 41, 520 47, 242 49, 958 54, 123 50, 725 
Shipments (domestic) t de 36, 799 22, 738 25, 683 21, 855 22, 358 33, 751 45, 702 35, 77 41, 188 47, 031 55, 898 62, 138 58, 658 
Stocks. end of montht do | 65,065 70, 424 76, 529 79, 143 88,581 | 86,309 76, 236 69, 025 67, 809 67, 495 61, 042 50, 854 40, 910 
Price, v esale, pig, desilverized (N. Y.) | | 
dol. per Ib . 1252 . 1200 . 1200 . 1200 . 1006 | . 1063 .1172 1181 . 1166 1293 . 1580 . 1604 . 1700 
Imports, total, except mfrs. (lead content | 
short tons 25, 951 27, 426 31, 236 33, 924 26, 197 |} 82, 787 | 54, 917 | 41, 523 35, 646 50, 548 41, 831 GAG aisstebeeco 
Tir | 
Production, pig long tons 3, 313 3, O81 2, 987 2,652} 3,137 2, 743 3, 185 2, 605 2, 574 2, 717 B, BD Jecocccceee | <a 

Consumption, pig do 3, 925 4, 605 4, 941 5, 131 5,709) 5,488) 6,120 6, 478 6, 571 8, 157 Fy GED feccscnccsticoutibabes 

Stocks, pig, end of month, total§__- do 35, 165 35,777 | 239,827 | #43,875 | 243,800) 242,270) 243,417 | *42,644) 742,512) 243,717 | 241,442 |..........}.......... 
Government§ do 23, 129 22, 452 25, 991 25, 816 23, 396 23, 488 23, 482 20, 623 18,254 | 19,623 Et, G0 foccencceutas 
Industrial do 12, 036 13, 325 13, 145 17, 104 19, 673 18, 427 19, 230 20, 117 22, 780 21, 910 Sf ee eee 

Import 
Ore (tin content do 4,122 1, 793 2, 549 | 1, 383 1, 755 1, 392 374 473 658 4, 266 3, 882 3, 130 
Bars, } ks, pigs, etc do 4, 881 2,915 7, 409 | 8, 184 4,972 2, 041 10, 434 8, 569 11, 621 8, 254 4, 869 6, 357 

Price, wholesale, Straits (N. Y)o dol. per Ib . S49 . 7001 7593 | . 7435 . 7475 . 7645 . 7780 . 7770 . 8988 1. 0205 1.0129 | 1. 1335 1, 37 

Zit 

Mine production of recoverable zinc__ short tons 42, 447 46, 019 43, 703 | 46, 187 | 51, 212 49,113 51, 785 50, 184 48, 372 56,114 | * 54. 572 4, | 

Slab gir | 
Productior do 65, 055 71, 327 60,048 | 69,639 77,946) 75,877 79, 645 75, 766 77, 868 73, 399 71, 057 79, 997 79, 226 
Shipments, total do 73, 702 66, 125 82, 132 4, 257 85, 589 | 83, 133 On, 346 90, 920 4, 116 79, 365 75, 241 81, 156 79, 079 

Domesti ven 63, 859 57, 801 69, 020 72, 843 74, 700 73,389 71,101 68, 214 7,119 69, 073 70, 656 71, 596 69, 202 
Stocks, end of month do....| 89,019 | 94,221 2, 037 67,419 | 59,776 52, 520 41, 819 26, 665 20, 417 14,451 | 10, 267 9, 108 9, 255 

Price, wholesale, prime Western (St. Louis | | 
dol, per Ib__| . 0975 0975 . 0976 . 0975 0004 | 1066 . 1197 1465 . 1500 . 1505 .1710 .1780 1750 

Imports, total (zine content short tons_.| 28, 454 21, 204 23, 157 30, 999 25, 530 | 20, 593 27, 202 43,662 | 38,824 58, 549 | 32,266 GR, Ga Wddebecnde 
For smelting, refining, and export do 935 | 7 60 434 983 178 0 136 | 0 2, 147 0 § | 
For domestic consumption: 

Ore (zine content do 9,% 7, 106 12, 491 15, 625 13, 382 7, 044 13, 309 30, 141 20, 467 43, 785 16, 853 we eer 
Blocks, pigs, ete do | 17,588 pas | 13, 981 10, 606 14, 040 11, 165 13, 371 13, 883 13, 385 18, 357 12, 617 15, 413 12, 841 |.......... 
HEATING APPARATU S, EXCEPT | 
LECTRIC 
Boilers, radiators and convectors, cast iron | 

Boiler ound and square 
Shipments thous. of Ib 25, 185 | 15, 025 10, 595 | 10, 534 11, 144 12,5 15, 349 19, 386 25, 747 40, 329 40, 153 OS) eee 
Stocks, end of month do 56,796 | 60,117 70, 978 79, 029 | 90, 786 06, & 4 99, 986 100,994 | 87, 568 72, 295 58, 577 48, 885 ooo 

Rad | | 
Shipments thous. of sq. ft 4, 190 | 2, 813 2, 678 2, 966 3, 015 2, 440 2, 025 | 3, 513 | 4, 020 6, 449 5, 714 5, 798 coun 
Stocks, end of month - do 5, 602 | 5, 688 5, 806 | 5. 655 6, 186 7, 056 | 7, 505 | 7, 821 6, 531 4, 846 4, 020 3, 200 gone 
’ Revise ! Includes data for electrical strip. ? Includes smal! amount not distributed. 
tRe i series. Data beginning 1949 have been revised to exclude figures for secondary refineries; revisions prior to 1943 will be published later. The production figures (corresponding 


to those formerly designated as primary) include some secondary lead produced by primary refineries. d 
"Substituted Compiled by the American Metal Market; data represent average of daily closing prices (prior series was based on averages for the day). 


uted series 


§&Government stocks represent those available for industrial use 
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HEATING APPARATUS, ETC.—Continued | 


Ir 38, ! 


532 


Boilers, range, shipments_- number.. 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 
Shipments do 
Stocks, end of month . do 
Stoves and ranges, domestic ao, exc. electric: 
Shipments, total number. _|'* 277,222 
oal and wood do 15, 000 
Gas (ine. bungalow and combination) do r 246,398 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil _.do 15, 82 


47, 
Ir 60, 484 


Ir 32, 608 


5G2 


Ir 513,54° 
) 140,90 
r 249, 


23,243 


Stoves, domestic wanes mapas nts, total 
Coal and w: 
Kerosene, “ gasoline, and fuel oil ( 
Warm-air furnaces (forced- air and gravity-air flow), 
shipments, total ‘ samabes r 


Solid fuel. do 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments d 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


d 3 
de t 
ac OF 
le 

oR 


ir 79,2 


Ir 38 612 











Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarterly 
Blowers and fans, new orderst thous 
Unit heater group, new orderst 

Foundry equipment (new), new orders, 

Se 1937 

Furnaces, industrial, new orders: 
Electric. ___- 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel)* 

Machine tools, shipments 1945-47 

Mechanical stokers, sales: 

OO EE eS” | number 
Classes 4 and 5: 
Number 
Horsepower ‘ 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotary 
orders thous. of d 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


thor fd 


Batteries (automotive replacement only), shipmer 
thousand 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed 
Refrigerators, index ....1936= 1% 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type. _.... number 
Washers 
Insulating materials and related product 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index 1936 
Fiber products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipments 


thous. of d 

Vuleanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper 
Shipments of vulcanized products 
hous. of dol 1,11 
shipment 


hort tor 12. 6 


thor of It 


Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, 


Motors and generators, quarterly: 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induction motors, 1 
New orders_._- 
Billings - io 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hy 
New orders... thous. of dol 
ERC PE: zz. lo 


a00 bp 


thou 





PETROLEUM, 





COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production thous. of short ton 4, 65 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of n 
thous he 
Exports d 
Prices, pompentte, ‘chestnut: 
etail___- 
Wholesale 
Bituminous: 
Production--__---_-_- .... thous. of she 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, 
thous. of short ton 
Industrial consumption, total ( 
Beehive coke ovens 
Byproduct coke ovens 
Cement mills ” : i 
Electric-power utilities lo { 
Railways (class I) shina do f 
Steel and rolling mills. -.__- do 521 
Other industrial = do 5 
Retail deliveries... __......_-- do 8, 605 


’ Revised. ° panty ! See net e at bottom of p 
tSee note marked “t” on p. S-34 of the EY 
o’The number of compante s reporting is as follow ly phase 
quarters of 1950, 29. 
New series. Compiled by the Industrial I 


ontt 


ofs 


hort tor 


dol. per s 


wt tor 


une 1950 SUR reg 


Pe 


fact 


Vfian 


nace 


Currently, the combined data for electric and fuel-fired furnaces a 


r 181, 113 
13, 973 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through |_ 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the noi seca | Bo a I: 

1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — | “ —y January om | March April May June | July | August Se —_ October «| ~~ 
— —_ = . . . y . y a ~ *. - = — — = sae ee 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 

COA L—Continued | 
Bitu I ntinued | 
Consumption on vessels (bunker fuel | 
thous. of short tons 71 Y 14 12 19 45 | 85 | 82 SS 78 87 S44 8&3 
cks, industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, | 
tot thous. of short tons 45, 804 5,111 37, 119 24, 583 28, 054 37, 590 | 44, 795 51, 376 51, 97 58, 064 64, 293 r 70, 478 72, 125 
Industrial, total do | 44,359 43, 721 36, 038 24, 118 26, 893 36, 047 42, 840 49, 198 49, 751 56, 620 61,836 | * 67,714 69, 383 
Byproduct coke ovens do 10, 060 9, 893 7, O87 3, 449 4, 848 7,491 9, 572 11, 280 | 10, 395 12, 353 13, 964 ’ 15, 666 16, 329 
Ce nt mill do 1,001 1, 063 877 | 528 | 553 6068 771 902 O44 1, 089 1, 181 1, 233 1, 361 
Flectric-] r utilities do 18, 508 17, 794 15, 066 11, 055 11, 167 13, 820 16, 774 19, 505 20, 581 22, 925 24, 940 26, 668 27, 528 
| vays (class I do 4, 004 3, 849 3, 010 | 2, 093 | 2, 755 2, 902 3, 113 | 3, 802 3, 238 3, 746 3, 646 4.172 4, 507 
teel and rolling mills do 907 912 748 45: 500 | 695 S41 951 | 891 928 96s Sy 1, 005 
Other industrial do 9, 789 10, 210 9, 250 6, 540 | 7, 070 | 10,471 | 11, 769 12,758 | 13,702 15, 579 17, 137 18, 936 18, 652 
Ret dealer do 1, 445 1,390 1, O81 465 | 1, 161 1, 543 1, 955 2,178 | 2, 228 2, 344 2, 457 2,7 2, 742 
Export do 1, 101 1,415 557 197 | 776 | 2, 108 3, 072 2, 657 2, 715 2, 956 2, 923 Gee Dencasenas 
Price osite | 
Ret dol. per short ton 16. 10 16. 32 16. 47 16. 51 16. 67 | 16. 63 16. 16 16. 09 16.12 16. 31 16, 47 16. 74 16.77 
W holesale 
M rur do 8. 667 8.711 8. 767 8. 795 8.861) ‘18.756 8. 729 8. 707 8. 689 8.698 8. 699 8. 713 8. 735 
Prepared sizes do 9. 463 9. 574 9. 732 | 9. 766 9. 855 9. 456 9. 403 9. 394 9. 380 9. 464 9. 554 9. 574 9. 573 
COKE | 
Beehive thous. of short tons__| 35 80 104 | 26 248 | 424 449 568 505 644 587 640 567 
Byproduct do 3, 495 5, 538 5, 358 3, 956 4, 979 5, 663 5, 868 5, 657 5, 855 5, 756 5, 671 6, 006 5, 666 
Petroleu ke ‘ do 280 264 291 | 259 254 | 246 296 304 318 315 283 if ea Riel . 
cks, ¢ month | 
Bypr ict | ts, total do 2, 017 1,714 1, 281 | 5 550 | 700 718 724 816 825 855 984 1, 102 
At fu ce plants do 1, 200 a) 807 | 448 | 581 611 612 642 599 584 661 752 
At 1o 817 | 72 474 | 102 | 119 108 111 174 226 271 323 | 351 
Pet ‘ ke do 1) | 140 149 112 | 117 133 129 125 101 104 85 adibeone 
F xport do 30 36 29 22 | 2u 32 2 39 34 37 i ae 
| e, bes e, Con Ne (furnace 
dol. per short ton 13. 250 13. 250 13. 250 13. 250 13. 850 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14, 250 14. 250 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS | 
( i | | 
\\ eted number 1, 980 1, 877 1, 806 1, 671 2,009 1, 82. 1,994 | 2, 349 2, 135 2,315 2,031 1, 999 
thous. of bbl 156,285 | 155, 754 152, 500 139, 073 151, 213 149, 05 159,441 | 161,332 170, 017 175, 594 176, 636 182, 896 ili 
Refine perations percent of capacity 4 | xs sh) s4 RS 8? 00 RA 91 O4 “4 4 pe 
Consu tion (runs to still thous. of bbl 158, 782 169, 723 169, O87 148, 837 165, 418 155, 797 171,509 | 169, 663 182, 330 188, 078 181, 778 |  & 5 
noes a ol so og j 
; bearing in U. S.. total do 256,010 | 253,356 246, 610 243, 750 241, 230 244, 605 239, 877 242, 287 240, 270 237, 393 242, 311 246, 424 
At ref rie do 50, 835 | 60, 405 61, 195 59, G65 60. 647 62, 647 62, 944 | 62, 639 62, S44 61, 247 60, BR4 | 61, 993 
At tank far ind in pipelines do 180), OS6 177, 049 169,217 | 167,916 14, 663 165, 37 160,751 | 162, 506 160, 254 159, 357 164, 303 167, 490 os 
( es do 16, O89 | 15, 902 16, 198 15, 869 15, 920 16, 585 16, 182 16, 142 17, 171 16, 789 17, 124 gf ee 
| 
Export do | , O10 9722 > 130 2, 328 153 2. 968 2 046 3, 226 3, 250 3, 006 2, 654 | 4,033 
Import {0 13,699 | 13,878 16,434] 11,891 14, 924 13, 787 14, 208 13, 097 15, 426 14, 533 15, 496 |.... 
Price (Oklahor Kansas) at wellst dol. per bbl 2. 570 2. 57K 2. 570 | 2. 570 2. 570 | 2. 570) | | 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
t I it s | | | | } 
Fue 
I } | 
frre | thous. of bb! oR R71 2 On » 429 28,729 29, 301 30, 920 | 31,112 32, 253 33, 765 35, 392 6 a SEE 
i 411 7, 28 a) 32, 818 31,426 | 32,954 32, 058 35, 338 35, 585 633) 38279)... 
T) ind | | | 
do 10. 772 44, 759 43, 406 39, 484 42. 604 28, 806 25, 123 19, 705 | 22. 864 26, 785 r 24, 864 _ & » ae 
| | do 45,535 | 51,362 51, 334 47, 281 52, O85 42,906 | 41, 955 39, 055 40, 743 44,762 | 742,668) 46, Ot eel 
( 1 tion by type of consumer | | 
t ‘ power | Ls ts lo ‘7.318 | 7. aR 7. 804 7. 462 7, 868 5.319 5, 673 5, 275 5, 324 6,043 5, 899 } 6, 145 6, 194 
I lo 4,377 1.3 4, 035 3, 791 4, 083 3, 43 3, 833 4,117 | 4, 029 4,: 284 © Be Shoo = 
' i ic 1,199 4, 384 r4,239| ° 4,169 5, O88 5,064) °4,713 5, 039 ' 4,477 r 5,422 4,772 4, 980 | 4, 545 
nth | | | } 
fu lo 88, 212 75, 207 | 2.63, 932 252,206 | 237,777 237,530 | 242,739 | 253,679 261,664 | 768,426 | 278,270 | 285,643 
| ial fuel o de 65, 112 60, 1% 55, 808 | 47, 828 41,860 | 39,979 39,482 | 40,124 | 42, 165 40, 979 41, 966 44, 586 | " 
| 
r) te fur 7 666 430 649 1, 036 1,001 | 863 | 714 | 626 | 925 809 916 | 1, 124 
I f le S52 751 843 | O44 1,193 | 958 | 861 | 1, 398 | 935 1, 221 802 | 632 
| | | 
) ew York Harbor, No. 2 fuel)t | | | 
lol. per gal ORO O82 OR2 O78 . 078 .077 O78 O81 081 . O82 . 086 . O88 | 091 
shoma, No. 6 fuel)* do SOO Om 1. 190 | 1. 388 1, 438 | 1, 488 1. 590 | 1. 625 1. 620 1.650 1. 650 1. 650 | 1. 650 
| 
1 thous. of bbl 9, 273 10, 755 11. 140 | 9, 469 10, 100 | &, 848 9, 790 | 8,477 9, 091 9, 828 9, 989 10, 264 | 
Tt) ‘ mat do 11, 45 14, O78 13. 06 | 11, 413 12, 939 | 8, 371 5, 700 4, 570 6, 926 7, 035 7,920 i {=a 
f th do 25, 267 20, SAS 18, 260 16, 126 13, 001 | 13, 383 17, 304 21, 117 23,151 | 25,803 27, 677 28, 202 |... 
| t do 118 Q7 6s | &Y 213 | 39 | 71 | 26 43 61 113 al 
wholesale, bulk lots (New York Har- | | | | | | | 
; dol. per gal Os6 ORS 093 090 Os9 089 | 090 | 092 | 092 . 093 . 096 - 098 | .101 
Laut ant | | | | | 
| ictior thous. of bbl 3, OR4 | 4,100 3, G32 3, SST 4, O86 3, 645 4, 039 4, 002 | 4,151 4, 686 | 4, 646 4, 987 
Domest lermand lo 2. OR? 2. 647 2, 846 2, 368 3, 271 2, 544 3, 34¢ 3, 588 3, 339 3, 822 r3, 511 | 3, 910 
t refinery, end of month lo 9, 109 9, 219 9, 323 9, 341 &, O89 &, 7S7 &, 280) 7, 736 7, 427 7, 145 6, 950 | 6, 973 
Export do 754 1. 201 940 1, 150 1.110 1, 250 1, 160 910 31,075 21,101 31,281 OTE Auctetatée 
Price wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent 
f b. Tulsa) ft dol. per gal 170 170 170 170 170 170 172 181 . 199 220 . 255 . 268 | . 270 
r Re ed 
Comparability of data is slightly affected in April 1950 by substitut ions in reporting companies Price on new basis for March 1950 is $8.916. 
New ba Beginning January 1950, coverage was increased to include one East Coast terminal not previously reporting; comparable December 1949 figure, 75,435,000 barrels. 
Ey fr pecial category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
"| ks of heavy crude in California - 
tRe ‘ erie ginning in the July 1950 Survey, the following price series have been substituted for those previously shown: Crude petroleum, 36°-36.9° gravity (former series, 33°- 
+9 tillate fue |, New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel, bulk lots, f. 0. b. refineries or terminals, excl. all fees and taxes (former series, Pennsylvania, 36°-40° gravity); lubricating oil, bright stock, 
conventional, 150-160 viscosity D, 0-10 pour point, midcontinent, excl. all fees and taxes (former series, cylinder, Pennsylvania) Beginning in the April 1950 SuRVEY, prices for kerosene (N. 
Harbor, No. 1 fuel, f. 0. b. refineries or terminals, excl. all fees and taxes) replace those for water white, Pennsylvania. Kerosene prices beginning 1935 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 
SURVE lata beginning 1935 for all other series will be available later. 
*New serie Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices are for bulk lots, excluding all fees and taxes (Oklahoma, group 3). 


Revised data for January-October 1949 are as follows (number): Range boilers—shipments, 34,831; 31,994; 


NOTE FOR INDICATED HEATING APPARATUS SERIES, p. 8-34 
74,898; 95,187; 97,165; stocks, 52,300; 51,890; 55,328; 56,423; 54,670; 
















736; 2 13; 24,415; 29,136; 27,350; 39,961; 42,482; 45,252; oif burners—shipments, 26,382; 24,092; 25,988; 25,497; 34,918; 46,893; 41,613; 

48,029; 46,882; 41,681; 35,403; 28,924; cooking stoves and ranges—shipments, total, 137,869; 154,915; 192,915; 182,340; 180,394; 188,094; 149,337; 245,474; 265,088; 297,089; coal and wood, 14,307; 15,890; 

17,130; 12 10,693; 10,376; 11,707; 17,186; 19,060; 16,720; gas, 108,829; 119,251; 155,721; 155,170; 155,588; 164,016; 126,630; 210,976; 203,008; 263,563; heating stoves—shipments, total, 122,034; 93,469; 

107,174; 84,052; 105,368; 183,240; 285,887; 567,520; 741,604; 673,181; coal and wood, 24,120; 15,119; 11,148; 13,011; 17,756; 42,363; 75,478; 147,728 215,680; 206,732; gas, 36,541; 27,633; 36,959; 29,257; 40,884; 

om, f 102,493; 223,839; 268,515; 268,588; kerosene, etc., 61,373; 50,717; 59,067; 41,784; 46,728; 82,200; 107,916; 195,953; 257,499; 197,861; warm- air furnaces—shipments, total, 31,734; 33,011; 41,271; 34,471; 
208: 17, 187: 24,652: 20,120: 36,703; 48,396; 44,802; oil, 9,705; 8,823; 10,324; 9,637; 12,657; 16,917; 15,305; 27,073; 31,331; 34,964; solid 


42,410 iif 48.575; 85.320; 112.204 103,401; gas, 8,804; 8,565; 12,177 2 
fuel, 15,1 15,623; 18,770; 12,536; 12,562; 14,347; 13,150; 21,544; 32,537: 23,635; water heaters 


shipments, 116,072; 108,142: 133,332: 140,266; 149,789; 165,275; 144.414; 180,441; 191,688; 200,358. 
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PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued | 
Refined petroleum products—Continued | 





Motor fuel: 
Alit " 
uction, total. ________- _.thous. of bbl..| 79,733 | 83, 515 
— and naphtha om crude petro- | 
__..thous. of bbl 70, 369 74, 286 
Netoral qavoline and allied products. do 14, 265 14, 711 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfers 
products __.___._- "thous. of bbl 4, 901 
Used at refineries _-_.........._- do 7, 449 
Domestic demand___.__..._._..._-- do....| 76,270 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: 
Finished gasoline, total__.._...__. — 97,173 03 
Atrefineries. do__._.| 54,200; 62,116 
Unfinished gas soline do 7, 534 7, 857 
Natural gasoline and ailied products __do 7,141 6. 831 
E o—- we “Se 1, 809 1, 611 
Wholesale, r refinery (Oklahoma), group 3 | 
dol. per gal . 098 098 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y.)t- do .140 137 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities._____.do . 201 201 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total. ............- thous. of bbl 3, 848 4, ORE 
ee ene! and above._._....__- do 2. 529 2, 957 
I aaa do 6, 822 7, 444 
ee and above.....______- a 2, 902 338 
— | 
Se a ee short tons 684, 706 530, 204 
oe nem refinery, end of month__-_........do 790,400 | 894, 204 
Production _- .....thous. of Ib 71, 960 92, 40K 
Stocks, refinery “end of month_. do 126, 000 132, 44 
Asphalt products, shipments: 
halt roofing, total________-- thous. of squares 5, 206 3, 064 
= eoneees and cap sheet: 
hh-surfaced...........----- _.do 1, 284 767 


Mineral-surfeced. === do 1, 270 736 
9 59 1, 4 >? 


Shingles, all types_.................- do 2. 652 2 
EE EE do 261 175 
ST short tons 55, 413 39, 259 


] 
January 


PETROLEUM, 


COAL, 





Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


SINES 


May 





January 1951 








AND PRODU UCT S—Continued 





82, 075 73, 549 80, 786 | 
72, BSE 64, 685 71, 350 
15, 11¢ 13, 608 14, 586 
4,744 5, 150 
6, 773 ? 

63, 366 

116, 624 124, 177 124, 924 
73, 880 81, 457 83, 399 
8. 674 8 619 R, 842 
7, 363 8, O98 7, 708 
1, 201 1, 575 1, 229 
097 096 . 095 
137 137 . 137 
200 199 . 197 
3, 044 2, 670 3, 348 
1, 806 1, 834 2, 335 
7, 940 8, 026 7, 758 
3, 341 3, 31f 3, O75 
A35, 10K 458, 700 602, 700 
1, 027, 800 |1, 140, 000 |1, 238, 700 
87, 920 01, 360 79, 800 
133, 840 144, 760 137, 760 
2 538 3, 255 3, 816 
136 821 R&3 
R34 779 RAO 
1, 768 1, 655 > 072 
189 169 158 
41, 485 35, 168 43, 746 


77, 606 


68, 254 
14, 016 


4, 664 
6, GR4 
80, 348 


119, 584 
76, 591 
8, 473 
950 
, 921 


. 095 
. 138 
. 200 


3, 137 
2, 728 
7. 446 
3, 252 
BOO) 
328. SOO 


2, 200 
), 000 


84, 801 


74, 958 
14, 246 


4, 403 
7,113 
89, 033 


112, 915 
68, 403 
8, 129 
8, 163 
1, 852 


. 098 
.142 
. 201 


3, 781 


2, 044 
7, 138 


58 543 











AND PRINT 


ING 





PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 





Pulpwood: 

ES Secndncacces thous. of cords (128 cu. ft 1, 772 1,718 

cs wagneeeapes do 1, 841 1, 726 

Stocks, end of month_____...........__-- ..do 4, 875 4, 879 

Waste — 

EE a short tons 615, 578 606, 410 

Seamcaniion +2 re do 625,182 | 573, 51¢ 

Stocks, end of month _____.......------- do 368, 121 397, 30 

WOOD PULP 
Production: 

Total, all grades_........---- thous. of short tons_-| 1, 136 | 1,077 
Bleached sulphate............__- ..short tons 128, 443 117, 099 
Unbleached sulphate___-__.....--- do 436, 025 404, 018 
Bleached sulphite__............. ; do 1€9, 313 | 162, 468 

Unbleached sulphite poowcconcocece . do * 5R, 933 56, RRO 
i iieendodecsceccancces ; do 43, 341 2, 232 
Groundwood _- do 165,969 | 168,344 
Defibrated, exploded, e do 76, 907 73, 261 

Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of month 

Total, all bpm Sel _.short tons 114, 018 98, 480 
Bleached sulphate as. Ae do 12,896 | 9,240 
Unbleached sulphate... _...........__. do 8) 355 | 7331 
Bleached sulphite _- ST * 32, 412 25, 621 
Unbleached sulphite___- Re oi do 19, 436 5, 104 

itt dpe isa etagancone do 2, 992 2.099 
A do 27, 634 29, 490 
Exports, all grades, total___.........- do 3, 937 5, 628 
= , all grades, total__........-- do 244,540 | 211,534 
RRO —E——— do 40, 845 32, 464 

Unbleached sulphate__...........-. : do 54, 014 40, 142 

Bleached sulphite_.._.........-- 7 do 66, 710 58, 106 

ae Fee en enwnsennscnon- do 56, 624 52, 834 

ii dct weeooeeonamere do 2, 763 2, 805 

Seetasea CE th SRE: do 22, 888 24, 572 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 

All paper and paperboard mills: 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short tons. 1, 920 1, 807 
Paper (incl. building paper) __....... do 943 899 
tt i diatiacmeneneumpseoces do 884 823 
Building RE a a do 92 85 


*Revised. 1 Excludes “special category”’ ex 


tRevised series. Beginnin with the October 1950 Survey, 
note on p. 8-36 of that issue. b 


ports not shown separately 
prices he ave been re 


ata for 1935-49 are shown on p. 24 of this issue. 


1, 753 1, 662 1, 735 
1, 884 1, 768 1, 936 
4,752 4, 675 4, 473 
588, O46 557, 634 632, 344 
589, 046 572, 188 651, 142 


394, 077 





372, 2 


355, 615 


1, O89 1,199 

131, 186 146, 640 

422, 223 53, 072 

160, 266 183, 146 

59, ! 57, 025 64, 601 
Dy 42,179 46, 096 
165, 152 154, 439 174, 005 
74, 566 71, 989 76, 188 
109, 010 108, 503 | 107, 733 
9, 709 10, 470 9, 926 
8, 770 8, 206 8, 463 
29, 644 26, 937 25, 808 
15, 259 17, 203 18, 615 
77 1, 456 1,414 

33, GR4 4,044 33, 885 
4,324 5, 629 | 5, 528 
235, 996 183, 312 202. 574 
31, 744 39, 615 "42, 620 
64, 406 28, 325 35, 007 
50, 423 51, 531 58, 575 
63, 20 30, SOR 38, 904 
2, 566 2, 683 2, 983 
22, 897 20, 456 23, 973 
1, 881 1, 796 2, 032 
BF ROS 1,029 

R59 R10 901 

86 87 101 


for security 


reasons. 


1, 387 
1, 860 
3, 999 


604, 058 


363, 


1, 162 
, 388 
, 022 | 
72, 614 





116, 491 
12, 834 
8, 587 
28, 125 
17, 740 
1, 735 
697 

5, 926 
150, 200 
30, 837 
22, 365 
48, 353 
28, 030 
2, 333 
18, 071 
1, 900 
959 
848 

44 


374 | 


1, 523 
1, 977 
3, 542 


638, 275 
640, 671 


357, 892 


112, 366 
11, 824 
7, 367 
26, 042 
18. 555 
1, 483 
37, 509 


7, 331 
4, 391 
48, 556 
30, 980 
56, 115 
41, 189 
2, 833 


24, 002 | 


2, 047 
1, 021 
921 
10 


vised to exclude Federal and State taxes; compar 


1950 
| } 
June July August | °°P™-| October | Novem- 
’ ber | ber 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
85, 181 91, 017 92, 710 87, 539 90, 837 
75, 128 80, 3A 82, 367 76, 939 79, &1 
14, 254 5, 002 15, 449 15, 466 16, 389 
4, 201 4, 350 5, 106 | Sie 5, 307 
7, 321 7, 508 8, 51 8, 52 i) 
GO, 171 91, 707 04, 537 Re, 7h RA, OF 
106, 026 102, 769 09, 423 17, 904 17, 844 
61. 771 SR RO] 56 743 Avr ru) 
8, O48 8, 286 7, 644 s44 7,9 
8, 15] 8 730 & HAT a . R 99 
1, 431 1, 452 997 BS 1,82 
101 102 3 04 104 104 
142 145 7 147 147 147 
202 . 205 203 21 1vo a2 
3, O54 4, 806 7 5, 4 
2, 859 4,152 24 4, 237 
6, 593 6, 133 4, 000 f ) 
02 3, 260 2. 970 2m 
043, 800 |1, 173, 300 246, 000 | 1 y 1, 2 
155, 300 (1. 051. 500 700, 000 { $00 f aM 
YS, S40) OH, 320 113. O60 4 RK 7 “0 
1458, 480 161, 560 141, 7& 45, S80 24 
6, 146 5, 866 6, 934 6,161 6, 641 6. 208 
1, 181 1, 127 1,351 l 1, 528 1, 535 
1, 242 1, 212 1, 471 } 1, 519 1, 455 
3, 723 3, 527 4,113 3, 59 218 
137 133 172 62 2 is 
61 | 59, 209 f >i ‘4 2 2 7 Al 
1, S36 1, 968 2, 32¢ 2, 042 2, 07 
1, 983 1, 864 2. 09. 2 2, 154 
3, 392 3, 491 | 3, 724 780 60 
639, 504 568.893 | 711.91 68K, 84 772, QR1 
639, 505 560, 469 732.001 | * 687.17 7M. 206 
354, 200 362, 2090 348, 450 | * 342, 677 $75, 561 
| 
1, 219 1, 164 1,314 1, 226 r 1,360 1, 327 
146, 624 144, 132 148, 904 144, 77 * 177, OO 1AR. (RF 
468, 571 453, 063 512, 51 468, 02 2U, 04 11, 043 
72, 920 160, 826 | 187,9 171, 788 72, 824 187, 622 
57, 643 53, 73 63, 5é€ 63, 712 67, 324 68, 734 
47, 249 41 723 | 47, 382 43,049 | * 38, 060 6, 729 
188,207 | 174, 729 193, 498 186, 878 24, 512 199, 068 
79, 535 76,945 | 81,804 82, 153 84, 124 86, 249 
106, 042 108, 364 1045, 487 93. 120 ”) ] RR, ORT 
12, 220 13, 526 13, 696 13, 50 ° 14,8 14, 424 
7, 784 8, 782 | 9, 512 4 1, 621 9, 659 
25, 667 21, 701 | 4, 558 8 21 », 446 18, 547 
13, 552 13,313 | 12, 282 4, 200 13, 787 12, 854 
1, 590 1,314 1, 830 7H) wo 683 
36, 325 35, 614 33, 580 77 oY, SOU 29, 842 
7, 891 fi, 754 818 10, 223 |} as 
224, 302 177, 749 186, 225 190, 670 i |) a 
40, 444 29, 479 5, 754 20, 312 44, 529 
48, 809 44, 330 40, 953 57 6, 73t ae 
59, GRO 47 022 | 46, 193 &, 36 47. 779 
43, 849 43, 018 | 34, 465 44, 907 ) ‘s 
2, 851 2, 707 3, 205 BES f 
25, 974 20, 149 4, 891 21, 708 20, O08 
2, 029 1, 813 2, 184 r 2, O85 2, 231 
1, 033 939 1, 062 r1.024 1. ORT 
890 74 1,002 r 046 1, 02 
10 90 12) 114 121 


able 


figures for January 


July 1949 appe responding 
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January 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 aren 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the TC Ferme | po . | 7 . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “— —— January ~~, March April May | June | July August | 5¢Pte™- | October — 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
"*: y a _ oe | cae lia < 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. | | | 
Paper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paper- | | 
board (American Paper and Pulp Association):t 
Orders, new short tons 754, 993 720, 665 785, 948 747,742 | 858,342 779, 468 810,402 | 848,656 | 918,164 | 973,952 | * 852,625 | , 831, 000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 496, 770 486, 860 509, 545 519, 060 532, 895 540, 465 538, 304 566, 355 760, 260 876, 200 | * 913, 207 | * 911, 147 869, 900 
Production do 762,099 | 739,789 | 775,846 736,448 840,837 774,868 | 814,697 817,773 | 716,545 | 836,936 | * 805,715 | * 865, 872, 000 
Shipments do 755,367 | 739,566 | 763,256 738,634 | 844,503 | 772,558 | 812,556 | 822,024 | 723,630 | 845,246 | * 815,574 | * 870,497 | 872,000 
Stocks, end of month............... do 328, 285 328, 508 | 341,090 340,315 | 336,644 | 338,950 341, 091 338,255 | 330,944 | 322,990 | * 313,665 | * 309,060 | 308, 965 
Fine paper | 
Orders, new do 91,985 | 86,355 96, 268 100,628 | 113, 260 | 95,020 | 108,185 | 110,740 | 135,210 | 149,100 | + 114,207 | * 114,655 | 105,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 43,270 | 39,300 41, 525 50,200 | 56,890) 55,640 | 56,225 61,400) 110,200 143, 200 | * 145,772 | * 147, 800 137, 800 
Production do 93,248 | 91,908 93, 734 92, 899 104,613 | 95,161 | 105,620 103,702; 83,785 111, 513 | © 106, 968 | * 111, 959 113, 000 
Shipments do 92,987 | 90,322 94, 033 92,368 | 106, 569 96, 270 107, 599 106, 950 86, 350 116, 050 | + 111,635 | + 112,614 115, 000 
Stocks, end of month do 83, 125 84, 710 84, 411 86, 350 84, 395 83, 285 81, 305 79, 475 76, 910 74,115 | * 69,450 * 68,795 66, 795 
Printing paper 
Orde new do 260,080 | 252,560 | 281,470 249,075 | 200,232 | 250,798 | 274,241 293,215 | 311,075 | 353,957 | * 307,738 | * 291,100 | 282,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 218, 400 209, 880 232, 255 234, 200 238, 735 241, 750 238, 419 258, 020 329, 000 387,500 | * 414,165 * 406, 845 390, 800 
Production do 265,313 | 263,049 | 264,983 | 244,781 | 288,123 | 260,469 | 275,228 | 273,049) 238,605 . * 280, * 207,072 | 297,000 
Shipments do 257,785 | 261,078 | 259,004 | 247,125 | 285,607 | 257,445 | 277,572 | 273,605) 239,675 | 286,188 | * 281,172 | * 208,420 | 208,000 
Stocks, end of month do 108,140 | 110,115] 116,004 | 113,660 | 116,085 | 119,110 | 116,766| 116,210] 115,140 116, 335 115, 310 | * 113,870 | 112,870 
Price, wholesale, book paper, ““B’’ grade, Eng- | 
lish finish, white, f. o. b. mill__dol. per 100 Ib | 11. 30 11. 30 11. 30 | 11.30 11. 30 11.30 11. 30 11.30 11. 65 11. 65 11. 78 12.15 12.15 
Coarse paper 
Orders, new short tons 269,096 | 260,710 267,149 | 262,! ‘ 276, 000 286, 588 295, 568 312, 314 300, 665 | * 276,858 | * 206, 840 290, 000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do | 165, 040 166, 595 163,950 | 161,845 161, 610 166, 560 167, 945 167, 350 218, 870 227, 570 227, 700 | * 231, 190 224, 000 
Productior do 268,903 | 254,841 § 275,762 | 264,135 | 300,675 | 271,129 | 291,592 | 296,290] 258,564 | 286,377 | * 273,620 | * 291,399 | 300,000 
Shipments do 270,358 | 250,153 | 269,794 | 264,665 | 304,231 | 271,048 | 285,200 | 206,157 | 260,790 | 289,407 | * 276,705 | * 203,350 | 297,000 
Stocks. end of month do 84, 195 79, 883 85, 850 85,320 81, 764 81, 845 88,235 | 88,365 86, 139 81,352 | * 78,266 * 76,315 79, 300 
Newsprint | 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland): 
Production do 426, 766 414, 872 417,011 399, 247 451, 635 422,774 459, 937 440, 967 439, 255 466, 443 437, 579 456, 443 456, 743 
Shipments from mills do 460, 977 434,652 | 403,013 | 376,834 | 426,960 | 425,660) 479,560| 440,777| 463,339) 417,580 | 485,165 465,253 | 477,708 
Stocks, at mills, end of month do 140,970 | 121,190] 135,188 | 157,601 | 182,276 | 179,390] 159,767] 159,957 | 135,873 | 184,727 | 137,141 | 128,331] 107,366 
United States 
Consumption by publishers... ..--.- do 378,626 | 372,497 345,093 | 350,906 | 396,923 | 403,801 | 401,922 | 376,482) 336,759 | 346,795 | 373,788 420,786 | 407,943 
Production do 72, 130 69, 854 74,275 | 60,099 80, 571 82, 564 89, 719 88, 420 84, 280 90, 882 S4, 564 89, 363 86, 080 
Shipments from mills do 72, 417 72, 255 76,080 | 70,7 79, 027 85, 340 86, 257 89, 928 83, 586 90, 955 83, 962 90, 837 83, 241 
Stocks, end of month 
At mills do 13, 215 10, 814 9, 009 7, 352 8, 896 6, 120 9, 582 8, 074 8, 768 8, 695 9, 297 7, 823 10, 662 
At publishers do 378,578 | 371,131 | 355,599 | 328,881 | 318,036 284,010 | 288,684 303,524 | 339,424 | 376,900 | 372,943 | 356,782) 334, 783 
In transit to publishers do 87, 677 74, 732 86, 039 88, 593 86, 7! 91, 075 04, 187 78, 935 93, 140 81, 095 04, 271 88, 332 98, 499 
Imports do 386,639 | 418,496 | 376,819 | 347,950 | 382,300 | 369,560 487,435 | 441,239) 415,424 | 367,604 | 418,664 449, 183 /......_. 
Price, rolls (New York dol. per short ton 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 00 
Paperboard (National Paperboard Association 
Orders, new short tons 887,000 | 801,200 |] 860,300 | 802,800 | 952, 600 7,100 | 964,000 | 945,400 | 983, 300 |1, 204,500 | 977, 800 |1, 039, 000 /1, 019, 900 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 429,800 | 359, 300 337, 800 314, 600 371, 800 343, 700 395, 500 304, 100 524, 400 729, 100 714, 900 694, 700 
Production, total do 882, 800 827, 400 858, 800 817, 000 908, 600 858, 300 934,600 | 907,600 | 816,900 (1,017, 300 954, 400 |1. 023, 400 |1, 012, 700 
Perce f activity 93 &3 SS 2 91 92 9! wt 82 100 96 102 101 
Paper product 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
shipments mil. sq. ft. surface area 5, 753 5, 230 5, 260 5, 147 6,112 5, 685 6, 081 6, 073 5, 840 7,401 | 7,010 7, 384 7, 064 
Folding paper boxes, value: 
New orders 1936 = 100 452.2 412.9 441.7 435.2 529. 5 443.0 502. 6 536. 0 580.3 873.5 725. 8 | 713.0 688. 2 
Shipments do 492.8 449.3 449.0 432.7 521.6 456.1 495.5 526.3 422.8 597.8 614.4 669.4 662.4 
PRINTING 
Book publication, total number of editions 1,019 1, 468 673 829 846 1, 107 892 774 850 766 962 1, 138 1, 028 
New books do 758 1,114 524 619 671 872 605 566 650 | 618 | 816 877 | sil 
New editions do 261 384 149 210 175 235 197 208 200 148 146 %61 217 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
; | | 
RUBBER | 
Natural rubber | 
Cc nsumptior long tons 52, 083 52, 919 59, 992 56, 580 60, 859 | 7,914 | 63,813 | 63,333 61, 402 64, 297 61, 281 * 69, 178 50, 663 
Stocks, end of month do 99, 208 106, 619 108, 769 104, 477 101, 691 106,124 | 100,776 | 99,457 93, 653 87, 146 87,409 | * 83,215 80, 678 
Imports, including latex and guayule do 67, 152 67, 934 58, 261 54,175 61, 481 76, 828 60,187 | 77,876 62, 004 72, 703 61, 153  k 5 eee 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) 
dol. per Ib - 167 177 . 184 - 195 -197 . 238 . 286 . 309 . 384 . 521 . 558 - 638 - 732 
Chemical (synthetic): 
OSS ees long tons 28, 619 27, 234 27, 808 29, 336 33, 003 34, 821 37, 320 38, 569 43, 820 43, 950 44, 460 44, 690 48, 417 
Consumption do 31, 684 31, 771 33, 966 31, 860 37, 647 38, 075 46, 398 48, 608 43, 687 50, 379 49,550 | * 54,507 46, 852 
Stocks, end of month do. 101, 430 98, 042 92, 284 88, 381 86, 824 8&3, 440 74, 524 65, 346 67, 085 63, 654 59,059 | * 51,751 51, 220 
OS SERIES do. 478 674 580 596 777 634 724 631 645 GIO dnachenten 
Reclaimed rubber 
Production O's 19, 382 19, 723 19, 447 20, 424 23, 037 22, 683 24, 876 25, 869 24, 374 27,312 20,648 | * 32,685 29, 886 
Consumption ..do. 18, 512 18, 210 20, 106 19, 741 22, 151 21, 318 24, 158 25, 253 22, 377 26, 151 29,250 | * 32,785 29, 800 
Stocks, end of month - 27, 801 28, 263 27,319 27, 256 27, 602 28, 352 27, 837 28, 470 30, 371 31, 793 33,305 | * 33, 530 33, 066 
TIRES AND TUBES 
Pneumatic casings 
Production thousands. . 6, 087 6, 272 6, 827 6, 691 7,314 7, 583 8, 629 8, 469 8, 264 8,173 7, 816 ft ces 
Shipments, total do.. 5, 262 5, 229 5, 913 6, 216 6, 794 7, 526 8, 521 10, 194 12, 040 10, 610 8, 226 4 ) hae 
Original equipment... ...........-.-- do. 1, 746 2, 158 3, 004 3, 247 2, 830 2, 975 3,119 4, 056 3, 884 4, 093 3, 814 Sp Eiceetmedion 
Replacement equipment. ............-. do 3, 417 2, 940 2, 708 2, 870 3, 858 4, 438 5, 206 6, 024 8, 049 6, 399 4, 300 © Tab indeatoantes 
EASES A ae do. 99 131 116 100 106 112 106 1l4 107 117 113 | ceva 
Stocks, end of month.................... do. 9, 542 10, 638 11, 366 11, 797 12, 355 12, 341 12, 367 10, 749 7, 005 4, 801 4, 423 6,30 leccnaneces 
DL, sccdbcedasdamheebhacnidabawdnenss do. 109 120 124 92 96 A oft 173 17, 1107 «Ue Beeetbccons 
Inner tubes 
Le a do. 5, 141 5, 325 5, 629 5, 803 6, 223 6, 285 7, 089 7,2 6, 916 7, 244 7,074 f | 
Shipments peundennasedeeues ..do. 4,163 4,179 5,312 5, 610 5, 733 6, 004 6, 688 8, 459 9, 629 9, 209 , 556 af | RCS 
Stocks, end of month an do. 0, 645 10, 657 10, 926 11, 059 11, 432 11, 710 12, 110 11, 248 8, 422 6, 619 6, 129 SG Necctdduece 
Exports hanpiotatal do. 53 60 49 50 51 57 48 55 33 33 OB 'Bisdsceccce 
r Revised. ' Excludes “special category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 


7 Data for 1937-48 (incl. Newfoundland) are shown on pp. 22 and 23 of t 


the June 1950 SURVEY. 


tRevised data for 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the May 1950 SuRVEyY. 


May 1950 Survey. 


Further revisions for stocks at mills, end of December, are shown at bottom of p. 8-37 of 
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ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipments reams 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production __ be 
Percent of capacity_- 

Shipments -_. - 

Stocks, finished, end of month 

Stocks, clinker, end of month 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed: 
Production. __- 
Shipments 


Price, wholesale, common, com posite, f.0.t 


dol. per thous 


Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: 
Production_ _. 
Shipments. __- 

Structural tile, unglazed: 
Production. 
Shipments ___. 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 


Shipments, domestic, total 
General-use food: 
Narrow-neck food __ 


Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumb le rs 


thou 


short tons 


thous 


s. 


Beverage (returnable and nonreturnablé 


thou 
Beer bottles. ; 
Liquor and wine. 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, household and industrial 
Dairy products ees 
Fruit jars and jelly glasses 
Stocks, end of month 
Other glassware, machine-made: 
Tumblers: 
Production_ 
Shipments. 
Stocks 
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lo 
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| ) 
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GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


One st gypsum, quarterly total: 
m : 

Preteseion 
Calcined, production, quarterly total 


thous. of 


Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly t 
Un ne p> 


short tons 


calcined. 
Calcined: 

For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters 
Keene’s cement 
All other sane plasters 


Wallboard a. 
Industria! plasters__...............-- 
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CLOTHING 
Hosiery: 
Production 
Shipments _.__. 
Stocks, end of month 


COTTON 


Cotton ee of linters): 
Production: 
Ginnings§__ _. - 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-lb. Leena 
thous 
Consumption¢ 
Stocks in the United States, end of mor 
total 
Domestic cotton, total 
On farms and in transit 
Public storage and compresses 
Consuming establishments 
Foreign cotton, total 
r Revised. 
ning October 1950. 
2 Total ginnings of 1949 crop. 


3 Gin 


o Includes laminated board, reported 
§ Beginning 1950, data for March, June, 
end of period covered. 
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1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Sy Pee a | | | y 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Novem- | I ecem- 7 January Febru March April May June July August | 5¢pte™- | October | Novem- 
ber ber ary | r ber 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
‘ : | | ; a 
COTTON—Continued 
| | | 
Cotton (exclusive of linters)—Continued 
Export bales 433,596 | 656, 897 528, 316 654, 948 685,775 | 470,653 539, 105 740, 533 264, 982 355, 975 372,381 | 283, 816 | 
Import ..do 12, 419 12, 806 10, 982 | 70, 575 62, 076 8, 456 2, 513 1, 490 2, 332 | 4, 730 22, 732 | 11, 889 | 
Prices received by farmers dol. per Ib *.277 . 265 . 265 | . 275 . 281 287 . 202 . 209 . 331 | . 370 . 400 | . 389 | 411 
Pr wholesale, middling, !%6’, average, 10 | 
market dol. per Ib 298 303 310 . 320 319 325 329 338 . 371 . 381 . 407 20% . 422 
Cott nters:4 | | } 
Consumption thous. of bales 132 | 131 132 128 156 131 134 138 112 149 124 129 | 118 
Productiot do 235 | 203 193 158 147 | 107 | 78 58 | 49 68 r 132 ’ 207 189 
Stocks, end of month do r 532 568 576 580 561 580 | 546 610 436 340 337 409 461 
COTTON MANUFACTURES | 
Cott } | | 
Cott id-woven goods over 12 inches in width, | } 
! i juarterly mil. of linear yards 2, 313 | “ 2,449 | 2, 401 2, 395 . . 
Export thous. of sq. yd 52,811 | 55,918 36, 503 34, 970 49,266 | 52,840) 51,428 52, 318 35, 935 45, 633 50, 959 51, 326 
Import do 2, 310 | 2, 200 2, 845 4, 283 7, 481 | 4, 952 | 5, 042 4, 596 1, 905 2, 918 2, 57 2, 796 
Price wholesale 
Mill gins} cents per Ib 38.17 38. 05 37. 90 37.52 | °36.72| *33.10| *31.74 r 31.66 r 35. 96 r 43. 58 48. 69 49. 36 48. 39 
D 28-inct dol. per yd . 303 . 303 . 303 | . 303 . 303 | . 303 303 318 . 326 . 345 . 360 . 364 . 378 
Print th. 38 nch, 64 x 60 do .170 .170 . 166 .160 - 183 | .140 . 142 151 175 . 198 . 224 . 215 . 219 
inbleached, 36-inch, 56 x 60 do . 169 .170 -172 | .174 -172 | 72 72 -172 . 185 . 218 . 238 . 245 . 248 
Cott Southern, prices, wholesale, mill | | 
29 1, white, cone dol. per Ib . 647 | 647 . 647 . 632 . 627 . 620 - 602 | - 605 . 671 .77 . 833 . 851 .877 
10/1, twisted, carded, skeins do - 823 | - 823 - 823 . 823 . 821 -799 .778 . 736 .840 - 925 1.007 1. 072 1,147 
Spind ty (cotton system spindles) :4 
Act les, last working day, total__thous 21,557 | 21,476 21, 463 21, 663 21, 596 21,301 | 21,458 21, 474 21, 794 21, 845 21, 945 22, 149 22, 153 
( ming 100 percent cotton do 20,314 | 20, 241 20,217 | 20,417 20,340 | 20,048 20, 229 20, 221 20, 525 20, 540 20, 609 20,758 | 20,756 
Sy ur perated, all fibers, total mil.of hr 10, 021 9, 781 9, 663 | 9, 765 11, 808 |} 9, 2909 9, 467 11, 076 7. 754 10, 333 12, 638 10, 713 | 12, 979 
Average per working day" do 466) 46 496 | 496 | 72 | 473 | 473 452 408 517 516 542 | 530 
( ng 100 percent cotton do 9, 442 9, 206 9, 091 9,181 | 11,130) 8, 764 | 8, 935 10, 435 7, 284 | 9, 711 11, 860 10,041 | 12,171 
Operat AS percent of capacity 124.8 124.7 133. 0 133. 4 127.3 | 127.8 | 128.1 123.0 110.9 | 140, 2 139. 7 | 146. 9 143. 2 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK | 
| 
R I ind staple fiber 
Cor ’ ’ 
I t yarr mil. of Ib 75.7 | 79. 7 78.1 71.5 81.0 70.2 76.8 78.0 79.7 85. 1 79.0 82.5 79.6 
ber do 24.3 | 23.9 24.1 22. 5 25.4 23.3 | 25. 5 24.5 25.8 27.7 25. 5 25.3 25.0 
St producers’, end of month | | 
I t yarr do 18.9 14.3 14.6 13.3 | 12.3 14.2 15.6 14.4 13.1 10.5 10.0 10.2 1L.0 
ta fiber do 3. 5 2.9 3.3 3.3 | 3.6 | 4.4 5. 5 5.9 4.6 3.9 2.8 4.1 3.4 
I rt thous. of Ib 2, 952 4,317 4, 016 4, 969 6, 710 5,171 8, 076 7,323 6, 653 7, 463 8, 960 12, 457 |.. 
| wholesal 
\ viscose, 150 denier, first quality, mini- | | | 
ment dol. per Ib 710 710 710 | 710 710 | 710 710 710 . 732 . 740 . 755 . 70 . 760 
‘ ©, 114 denier___. ...do 350 350 350 | 350 350 . 350 | 350 350 . 355 . 370 . 370 . 370 . 370 
Ray id-woven goods, production, quarterly | 
thous. of linear yards | 544,104 | 590, 690 | 551, 842 570, 600 |_. ee ee 
I thous. of Ib 133 370 539 617 628 | 669 705 744 1, 033 902 1, 307 1, 500 }.... 
Pr x lesale, Japan, white, 13/15 (N a j 
dol. per Ib 2. 65 | 2. 68 2.72 | 2.71 2. 65 | 2. 65 | 2. 68 2. 68 3.05 3. 42 3. 40 3.51 | 3.72 
WOOL 
( y ] ? ' oured basis) :§ 
ADI N Z thous. of Ib 2, 732 35, 144 31, 352 | 34, 684 41, 730 | 31, 108 32, 468 39, 765 28, 816 38, O48 r 44,300 38, 188 
( t cla do 13, 267 17, 355 15, 716 15, 724 19, 765 16, 652 16, 204 18, 445 9, 608 15, 768 r 18,3600 16, 704 
Import do 46, 158 57, 515 77, 891 74, 651 66, 630 56, 964 54, 879 55, 249 68, 77: 74, 833 56, 832 49, 254 
Pr I esale, Boston | 
Raw, territory, 64s, 70s, 80s, scoured .._dol. per Ib 1. 525 1. 562 1, 588 1. 625 1. 625 1, 629 1. 698 1. 760 1. 800 | 2.045 2. 481 | 2 469 2. 40 
Raw, | ht fleece, 56s, greasy do 545 552 559 570 570 54 620 678 702 | . 778 . 892 we . 973 
Aust in, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, scoured, in | 
hy dol. per Ib 1. 375 1.375 1. 465 1. 575 | 1. 575 1. 600 1.715 1. 775 1.775 1. 965 2. 725 | 12.515 12. 560 
| } 
WOOL MANUFACTURES | 
Mac! y activity (weekly average) :§ | 
Lo 
v n and worsted 
i Jacquard thous. of active hours s4 69 77 86 83 86 | 87 86 | 70 102 r 105  , = 
do 2, 207 2, 122 2,175 2, 172 2, 006 2, 136 2, 188 2, 214 | 1, 933 2, 391 ’ 2,346 F | a 
W do 33 28 29 27 27 28 27 25 | 26 30 r18 gg eed 
Carpet and rug 
Broad do 139 141 154 166 169 170 159 160 101 172 r 160 | 6 ae 
“ .-do-. 69 71 79 | 87 | 83 R5 82 76 51 83 81 | 
8] pir ile | | 
W ooler do 87, 587 77, 497 77, 597 | 79, 834 77, 269 79, 582 85, O11 | 85, 662 74, 410 96, 134 * 87, 513 04, 129 |... 
\ ted do OS, 564 95, 935 93, 207 | 104, 027 103,917 | 100, 746 101, 863 102, 418 85, 975 115, 302 | * 115, 284 120, 695 |..... 
Worsted combs do 166 172 185 209 207 | 186 191 187 167 233 227 | 
W ur | | 
I iction, total§ thous. of Ib..| 58,518 | 67,3659 56,780 | 60,324] 74,610 | 60.516 | 63,320] 77,555] 51,064] 69,848] °81,815] 69,740 }........ 
Knitt do 6, 631 7, 357 6,628; 6,664) 7,835/ 6,468 6, 784 8, 725 5, 964 8,384) *9, 585 7, 836 |.....--- 
Weaving$ do 37, 901 42, 795 34, 796 37,908 | 46,495) 36,832 40, 012 49, 380 34, 860 44,796 | * 52,970 O64, BBB J ccences 
Carpet and other§ a do 13, 986 | 17, 213 15, 356 15, 752 20, 280 17, 216 16, 524 19, 450 10, 240 16, 668 r 19, 260 17, 720 |..-.. 
Price, wholesale, worsted yarn (Bradford 
weaving system) 2/32s dol. per Ib 2.912 | 2.975 2. 975 | 2. 975 | 2.975 | 2. 975 2. 975 2. 975 2. 975 2. 975 3. 665 4.125 4.175 
’ Revised ! Nominal price 
*Beginning 1950, data for March, June, September, and November cover a 5-week period and for other months, 4 weeks; prior to 1950, calendar months are represented; stock data and num- 
ber tive spindles are for end of period covered. 


i monthty revisions beginning 1944 (to incorporate new quotations for two constructions previously included at OPA ceiling prices) are available upon request. 
tuted series. See note marked “‘g"” at bottom of p. 8-39 of the July 1950 Survey. 
r the third month of each quarter cover a 5-week period, and for other months, 4 weeks. 
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_ TEXTILE FROOU C TS—Continued 











WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 
Woolen and worsted woven goods, except woven 


Pn 

Production, quarterly, total thous. of lin. yd 4 | . 108, 149 a ae ee 111, 647 116, 071 
Apparel fabrics, to total do 2, 546 cae 90, 956 |____- ee 92, 890 eae 196, 732 

overnment orders - do... , 12 Se 2, 508 | oe ec , 1, 843 | 2 
Other than Government orders, total__do g, 42% SAE 88, 448 aS 91, 047 
Men’s and boys’ do 2, 42, 120 | nea---| 45, 700 
edasie 5 | 40, 737 40, 079 
5, 591 ; 5, 250 


5,112 6 
| 
| 

















12, 081 | , 12 202 





Suiting, unfinished worsted, 13 oz__dol. per yd 3. 3. 066 3. 069 3. 069 | 2. 995 2. 97 . 3. 004 


Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz., 54-inch 
dol. per yd . 475 | 475 2.475 2. 475 2. 475 2. 475 | 7 2 

















AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, ueemmamnden number 
Exportst el do 


| 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
number __|* 455,731 | 359,076 | 581,366 | 475,465 | 580, 660 559, 311 | B, 5, 6 706,672 | 818,002 | 722,812 10, ! 608, 567 

do 308 3A 21 133 199 26! ‘ 5 397 457 3 5: 584 

do 279 353 128 170 234 | 23 | 349 | 291 374 5 50: 507 

381, 874 292, 0¢ 7, 82 385, 361 469, 618 55, 19% 720, 688 505,067 | 682,782 316, 827 5 } 504, 445 

373, 838 ,097 | 475, 377,185 | 461,119 3,524] 563,119 | 702,935 | 581,069 | 669, 550 2, 423 | + 635, 5 490, 855 

73, 549 56, 698 93, 32: 89,971 | 110, 843 B, 8 ,963 | 135,332] 111,208 | 134, 853 5, 56 I : 98, 538 

66, 090 0, 7: .378 |) 80,939 99, 809 | 8, : , 997 20, 236 98, 573 121,272; 9%3,3 { 80, 832 


17, 216 3, 5, | 18, 268 17, 639 7,1 ‘ if 24, 807 24, 441 | 
9, 251 7, { 8, 644 8, 134 { , 6 2, 67 2, 77! 11, 286 
7, 965 5, , 6 9, 624 9, 505 35 , 556 2, 2, 0 13, 155 | 
‘Truck seem, pool —— 2, 951 3, 493 4, 395 " 5, f 36, 593 
Complete tra = 2, 816 5 rt 3, 348 4, 183 92 , 65 5, 33 5, 60! 16, 435 | 
OS TT 1, 821 42 | 2, 123 2, 523 , 5 : 33, 735 
Ss 995 | ; 5. 1, 225 1, 660 6 , 868 | 2, 1: 3 32, 700 
Chassis shipped as such Cae 135 ; 145 212 9% 217 3158 | 
R tions: 
ew passenger 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
American Railway Car Institute: 
ments: 


Freight cars, total mer “ei 
oO 
do 
Railroad : shops, domestic__.........- ..do 
. —- tal 




















409, 702 79] 381,562 | 408,990] 495, 885 | Qu 88, 36 583, 937 } 683,995 | 625, 755 373 | 444,193 
5 71,698 | 96, 266 2, 2 , 786 ,512| 117,040] 126, 533 13, 75 , 166 84. 142 





Railroad mestie Sopertio. 
Association of American Railroa 
—— cars (class I), end of i § 
umber owned thousands 


"eee or awaiting classified repairs 

thousands : 
sagem | of total ownership © 7.7 , ’ r47 

Orders, unfilled , . ; 25, 6 27, 30, 17 40, 40! 
bes 1 5 , 45: 71 3, 766 24, 338 
Rai shops 5, | : 16, 067 | 
Locomotives joie I), end of month: | 

Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs . 
8 , 217 


Percent of total on line i ‘ . ! 2.: 2.1 | 11.9 
unfilled: ‘ 


0 
9 





Railroad 

Paul t ufacturers 
pment man urers 

Railroad shops 





“Seam... of locomotives, total 








SIT ~~ 











yards, containing from 25 to 50 percent wool, not distributed between government and non-government orders. 


Includes 2,625,000 linear 
2 Not comparable with earlier data; see note 1. 
, puenunens Tay 1080 1950, _ industry coverage has been increased by approximately 7 percent. ‘4 See note marked O. 
Pu for military shipments and the total, formerly shown here, has been discontinued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
xcludes Pepe Le: category” exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
ot including railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 
Data freight cars awaiting repairs as a percent of total ownership (revised figures on the new basis for May-October 1949 were published beginning in the July 1950 Survey); 


represent 
figures shown through April 1949 represent freight cars awaiting repairs as a percent of total on line. 
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Barrels and drums... 
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al Supplement 


series of commercial and govern- 
or the business world are included in 
t. ‘Provides monthly data from January 
member 1948 and annual averages of 
i 1935 through 1948, plus complete 
Price $1.25 


rr paningfu! use. 306 pages. 


National Income Supplement 

National Income Statistics, as provided in this Supple- 
ment, are designed to form an interrelated system of 
national-economic accounting. Covering the years from 


1929 through 1946, the Supplement contains the data to 
which the more recent and current series are keyed and 
an explanation of fundamental concepts and procedures. 
54 pages. Price 25 cents. Also July 1950 National In- 
come Number of the Survey or Current Business pre- 
sénts the latest comprehensive figures, 1946-49. Price 
30 cents. 


| Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
or the nearest Department of Commerce Field Office 





